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Washtub H omeopathy 


PARACELSUS was a German physician of the 15th cen- 
tury who got himself in Dutch by advocating the law 
“Similia similibus curantur,’ which in regular lan- 
guage means “Like cures like.” His idea received 
a temporary check when dissenting contemporaries 
dropped him over a cliff. 

Dr. Hahnemann, three hundred years later, restated 
Paracelsus’ law and established the school of Home- 
opathy. He, too, got in Dutch, but the idea prevailed 
through more advanced publicity. 3 

Monday has been a blue, torturous day of boilings, 
rubbings, scrubbings, rinsings, bluings and hangings- 
out-to-dry ever since Adam hung “To Let” on Eden. 

Until along came another pioneer, the La France 
Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, who ap- 
plied “Similia similibus” to Blue Monday and turned 
it into a brilliant, glistering white. 

To their homeopathic product, which gently eases the 
dirt out of soiled raiment and blues as it cleans, they 
gave the pleasant name—“La France.” 

It has been assigned to Advertising Headquarters 
to take the indigo out of wash-day by writing La 
France on the consciousness of the nation’s housewives. 
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—'sales in the territory covered 
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ONCE AGAIN the sales- producing 
power of Interborough Posters is demon- 
strated! This strong recommendation by 
the House of Royal Scarlet is convincing 
proof that “What Interborough Advertis 
ing Has Done For Others It Can Do For 
You!” New York City’s biggest medium 
is waiting to increase your business in the 


“World’s Greatest Market.” 
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Is Consignment Selling the 
Way Out? 


Present Consignment Plan on Mazda Lamps and Jewelry Practice of 
Selling “on Memo” Now Operating Successfully 


By Roland Cole 


S there any virtue at all in the 

consignment method of distri- 
bution? A considerable number 
of manufacturers in various fields 
are asking that question. 

In order to answer the question 
quickly, let us say that consign- 
ment selling is not the “way out,” 
in the vast majority of cases. 
With this question disposed of, it 
will be the purpose of this article 
to cite instances where the con- 
signment method of merchandis- 
ing is either proving successful or 
is being endured because manu- 
facturers cannot, apparently, pre- 
vent it. More particularly, there 
will be told, not the “how” but 
the “why” of the consignment sys- 
tem of the three largest manufac- 
turers of Mazda lamps. It is an 
interesting story, and is signifi- 
cant in that it shows the reason 
for the system’s success in one 
big industry. 

There are important contribut- 
ing factors which have influenced 
the success of the lamp manufac- 
turers. These factors must not be 
overlooked, and they will be 
pointed out in this article. 

Whether or not any manufac- 
turer could derive permanent or 
temporary benefit from even a 
partial adoption of the consign- 
ment plan under present condi- 
tions, when so many retailers are 
holding back in their buying, is a 
question for each one to decide 
for himself after a review of the 
facts. 


Table of Contents on page 220 


The more significant of these 
facts are here set forth. 

The Associated Dress Indus- 
tries of America, New York, 
through David N. Mosessohn, ex- 
ecutive chairman, recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the president 
of Marshall Field & Co., of Chi- 
cago, in which he said _ that 
manufacturers in the garment 
trades had complained to him that 
the buyers of the department store 
were forcing manufacturers to 
place their merchandise with the 
store on consignment. 

“The boldness with which some 
of your buyers have come into 
the New York and Chicago mar- 
kets,” read Mr. Mosessohn’s letter 
to Marshall Field & Co. “de- 
manding merchandise be delivered 
on consignment, that which is not 
sold to be returned,’ has become a 
by-word in the trade. 

“You'll agree with me _ that 
there must be some sort of com- 
mercial morality—that the Ameri- 
can business world must depend 
upon commercial saneness and 
commercial morality of its big 
men—and I appeal to you for 
definite and affirmative action on 
this outstanding and cruel prac- 
tice being performed more par- 
ticularly by your representatives.” 

In reply to this letter, F. D. 
Corley, merchandise manager of 
Marshall Field & Co., wrote that 
he had investigated the complaint 
very carefully and while he ad- 
mitted that a few consigned 
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stocks had been ordered by some 
departments, he said that the 
practice had been encouraged not 
so much by the buyers of the store 
as by the manufacturers from 
whom the buyers make their pur- 
chases. 

“They tell me,” wrote Mr. Cor- 
ley, “that they are besieged by 
manufacturers of garments to 
permit them to put their merchan- 
dise in our house on consignment. 
In fact, they say it is sometimes 
necessary to almost take drastic 
measures to prevent this being 
done. 

“We do not doubt that our buy- 
ers have asked manufacturers to 
consign some lines, and we under- 
stand that in some cases it is very 
desirable both from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint and our own 
that such a course should be 
followed. You can readily under- 
stand that even though our repre- 
sentative might ask a manufac- 
turer to consign his line, the 
manufacturer is not compelled to 
do so. However, it is a practice 
that we do not believe in and 
shall be glad at any time if you 
will call to our attention the com- 
plaint of any of the members of 
your association that they are be- 
ing unfairly treated by any of our 
people.” 


Whether or not the foregoing © 


incident is fraught with any par- 
ticular significance to manufac- 
turérs in other fields than the one 
mentioned, is the point. Regard- 
ed as a straw to show the direc- 
tion of the wind it may mean 
much or little. Nevertheless, the 
incident has been widely com- 
mented on and manufacturers in 
many lines are inquiring whether 
there is a present disposition on 
the part of any considerable num- 
ber of manufacturers to have re- 
course to consigning stocks as a 
means toward accelerating the 
movement of merchandise from 
factory to retailer. 

For example, one large manu- 
facturer of overshoes is very 
much concerned at present be- 
cause his retail dealers as a whole 
are not placing their orders for 
rubbers which they generally 


place at this season of the year. 
The buying of overshoes by the 
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public starts with the inclement 
weather of fall and rises steadily 
to a high point in November and 
December when rain and _ slush 
make overshoes practically a 
necessity with everybody. 

The retail dealer of overshoes 
is as much aware of this condi- 
tion as the manufacturer, and 
while in previous years he has 
always placed his orders in late 
summer and early fall, to insure 
having his stock on hand when 
the public will come to buy, this 
year he has not ordered—at least 
not so adequately as he has in 
previous years. The manufac- 
turer, therefore, is under the com- 
pulsion of finding a way to over- 
come the dealer’s refusal to buy. 

Perhaps, even while these words 
are being written, the condition 
referred to is changing. Whether 
it changes or not, however, the 
manufacturer in question will 
probably not consign stocks—for 
two reasons: first, he is opposed 
to consignment as a policy and has 
never used it as a method of dis- 
tribution in any form; second, 
consignment is not a trade prac- 
tice in this field. 


FACTORS IN CONSIDERING CONSIGN- 
MENT SELLING 


_ Interest in the subject of con- 
signed stocks as a means of 
promoting distribution of merchan- 
dise rises and falls with the busi- 
ness health of the retailer. When 
he is prosperous, or nearly so, he 
buys normally. When _ business 
falls off, he curtails his purchases 
from wholesaler and manufac- 
turer, sometimes ordering more 
frequently but in very much 
smaller quantities. This is one 
condition that has a bearing on 
the subject of consignment dis- 
tribution. 

Another is the character of the 
product. Staple products and 
long-established specialties, _ like 
food products, paint, hardware, 
household appliances, typewriters, 
adding machines, automobiles and 
farm machinery are practically 
never distributed on consignment. 
On the other hand, many products 
in the ready-to-wear garment 
field, like women’s dresses, suits, 
cloaks and furs, are consigned, 
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not as a _ regular practice but 
under special conditions, as when 
a new manufacturer is trying to 
get into a market. 

The element of style in a prod- 
uct has a very important bearing 
on the question, and it is this con- 
sideration that has led the large 
department stores and other suc- 
cessful retailers to ask manufac- 
turers for consigned stocks, when 
they do ask for them. The pres- 
sure toward consignment, or 
rather the trend, is as a rule 
initiated by the retailer and the 
new, unknown or gyp manufac- 
turer. The established, reputable 
manufacturer in almost every 
field is opposed to it, with a few 
noteworthy exceptions. 

One of these exceptions, and 
there are probably others, is The 
Century Pen Company, of White- 
water, Wis., maker of fountain 
pens. This company has used the 
consignment plan of distributing 
its pens to dealers since the busi- 
ness was started in 1881. 

“We feel,” said J. N. Hum- 
phrey, president, “that the plan is 
successful, because it helps many 
dealers to carry an assortment of 
pens who do not have the capital 
to buy outright. 

“We ask our dealers to report 
every ninety days, remitting at 
the time for sales made.” 


REASONS FOR THE MAZDA PLAN 


Another very notable exception 
is the consignment plan adopted 
by the General Electric Company 
for the distribution of Mazda 
lamps and used by The Edison 
Lamp Works, of Harrison, N. J., 
and the National Lamp Works, of 
Cleveland, subsidiaries of the 
General Electric Co. and the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., of New 
York, licensee. 

This plan was inaugurated in 
1912 and has been in very suc- 
cessful operation ever since. There 
are a number of other manufac- 
turers of tungsten filament lamps 
—called in the trade “the inde- 
pendents’—who do not consign 
to dealers, but sell. 

Back of the consignment plan 
on the Mazda lamps manufac- 
tured by the three big lamp com- 
panies already named is a most 
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ambitious scheme of education, 
It is too elaborate for description 
here. But a brief word of ex- 
planation is necessary for the 
reader who is not familiar with 
the lamp field. 

The invention of the Mazda 
lamp and the arrangement with 
the three companies mentioned to 
manufacture it brought a distinct 
problem. The General Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company realized that the 
public must be educated, through 
advertising, to a desire for better 
lighting and an appreciation of 
the wonderful improvement in 
artificial lighting accomplished by 
the invention of the Mazda lamp. 
This was necessary in order to 
create a volume which would pull 
down manufacturing costs—very 
high in the beginning—and bring 
the price to the consumer to a 
point where buying not one lamp 
but a number would not amount 
to an expenditure beyond his ex- 
pectations. 

The enormous range of lamp 
sizes and styles to suit varying 
consumer needs and local condi- 
tions of current made it neces- 
sary for the average small dealer 
to carry a large stock—a larger 
stock than the majority of dealers 
could afford to buy and pay for. 
It was recognized that every 
dealer, even the smallest in the 
most remote communities, must 
always have in stock every size 
and style of lamp sold in his com- 
munity. 

In addition to this, price 
changes often act as a deterrent 
to free buying on the part of re- 
tailers of limited buying ability. 
Where it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to have a complete line of 
sizes and styles on hand at all 
times, in order to cash in on na- 
tional advertising, dealers must be 
protected on price changes in. a 
falling market or they will defer 
buying. The consignment plan 
solved the problem. So long as 
the dealer remitted only for lamps 
actually sold, the extent and quan- 
tity of the consigned stock on his 
hands caused him no _ financial 
concern. ; 

Here, then, is the economic 
reason behind the use of the con- 
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How Will the Women Vote? 


COOLIDGE? .. . DAVIS? . . . LAFOLLETTE? 








OW are the women of the country 
going to vote? 


There will be some voting one way, 
some another, and some still another. 
But whatever their political preferences, 
there is one thing they will all vote for 
—and that is the home. For whatever 
woman’s sphere may be, her interests 
are, after all, primarily in her home. 


The home woman wants to know 
what to have for tonight’s supper, what 
the well dressed woman is wearing, and 
how to knit baby sweaters. These— 
and many other similarly absorbing 
topics—are most instructively discussed 
in the pages of The American Needle- 
woman. ‘That is why 650,000 women 
are so devoted to it—why they not only 
read it but use it—why they save their 
copies for future reference and read 
them thoroughly again and again. 


These women control the purchasing 
power of the typical American home. 


When you advertise in the American 
Needlewoman, therefore, you not only 
“reach” 650,000 substantial home 
women. You command and hold their 
concentrated attention. You do inten- 
sive selling—and at no greater cost than 
hit-or-miss selling. 





Tue AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 
Read and Used by 650,000 Home Women 
W. A. McCurpy, Western Mgr. W. F. Harrne, Adv. Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 270 Madison Ave., New York 












































signment plan on Mazda lamps. 
Primarily, it is a comprehensive 
program of education on better 
lighting, through the agents who 
are in a sense partners in the 
business involving national ad- 
vertising to the consymer on a 
large scale and over a period of 
many years—it has been carried 
on now for twelve years and has 
only started. Second, it insures 
distribution and adequate stocks 
of the latest and most efficient 
types of lamps with the dealers 
which is most beneficial to the 
consumer. Third, it protects 
the public and the dealer on 
price changes. Just how impor- 
tant the third point is may be 
realized from a statement recently 
made by the Edison Lamp Works 
that savings made in manufactur- 
ing processes have led to five suc- 
cessive reductions in the price of 
lamps to the public. Within a 
period of thirty months, the prices 
of Mazda lamps have been re- 
duced in all 37 per cent. 

It is extremely doubtful 
whether the consignment plan as 
it is now being operated in the 
distribution of Mazda _ lamps 
could be successfully applied to 
other products, a question often 
raised. While style is a factor, it 
is not a controlling factor and 
does not affect the operation of 
the plan in any way. The manu- 
facturers know with exactitude 
how many lamps of a certain 
number are in dealers’ stocks all 
over the country and stocks can 
be transferred on quick notice to 
work off obsolescent ‘ numbers. 
Putting out lamps with improved 
features, like the tipless bulb, can 
be timed to articulate with adver- 
tising and distribution. 

But the lamp is a staple with a 
limited period of service, requir- 
ing regular replacement. That 
fact is important, but again it is 
not the point that makes the con- 
signment plan a_ success. Its 
success is due rather to a com- 
bination of circumstances all 
i..timately related. There is first 
of all the advertising campaign, 
then manufacturing — efficiency, 
dealer development along educa- 
tional lines and an extensive and 
highly trained selling organization. 
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To this is added the consignment 
plan. 

The consignment plan is very 
complicated—not in the sense of 
being disordered or hard to exe- 
cute, but in the sense of being 
extremely well _—_ systematized, 
Merchants and others who sell 
Mazda lamps to the public are 
called “agents.” Agents are desig- 
nated “A,” or retail and “B,” or 
wholesale distributors The com- 
pensation to each class of agent 
is based upon the volume of lamps 
sold yearly, in dollars and cents. 
For purchasers, there is a gradu- 
ated scale of discounts, ranging 
from 10 per cent up to 40 per cent, 
and beginning with the purchase 
of a standard package of lamps 
and running up to $300,000 and 
over a year. 

The basis of the arrangement 
between the dealer and the com- 
pany is a “contract of agency” as 
distinguished from a contract of 
sale. Under the contract the 
dealer agrees to report sales of 
lamps at periodic intervals and to 
remit for sales made. Contin- 
gencies of every nature and de- 
scription are provided for in the 
agent’s contract, and agents are 
selected and appointed with great 
care. 

A further description of the 
lamp consignment plan is not 
within the scope of this article. 
The significant thing about it for 
manufacturers in other fields is 
that it is very successful as oper- 
ated by the three companies 
named. 


PUBLISHERS CONTRACT OF AGENCY 


The only parallel to the lamp 
plan in the whole field of mer- 
chandising is the method of dis- 
tributing periodicals in the pub- 
lishing business. This method of 
distribution is not generally 
termed a consignment plan. Prob- 
ably it is not such in principle, 
where the publisher does not 
allow distributors and dealers a 
return privilege for unsold copies. 
Nevertheless, the contract be- 
tween the publisher and his agents 
was described as a “contract of 
agency” as distinguished from a 
contract of sale in the case of the 

(Continued on page 154) 
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“William Wrigley, once asked by 
the Schoolmaster to account for 
his quick success, said- 

“‘T hope you will not think 
me egotistical, but the thing that 
made this company win has been 
its advertising. I myself have 
been in direct charge of it and in 
fact have been an absolute czar in 
that department. I have had no 
board of directors to bother with. 
Other departments in the business 
can do pretty muchas they please. 
But I and I alone, am boss of the 
advertising. Nobody can tell me 
what to do,’” 

~—Printers’ Inx, Sept. 18, 1924. 
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World Trade-Mark Unity Taken 


Up by League of Nations 


Trade-Mark Trouble Which Almost All Exporters Encounter May 
Eventually Be Largely Eliminated 


ORKING through the 

League of Nations, a group 
of American and English trade- 
mark attorneys is endeavoring to 
achieve something more nearly 
approaching international unifor- 
mity in trade-mark laws and 
practice. 

As the result of discussions on 
the subject during the _ recent 
meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation in London, Edward S. 
Rogers, a member of the Chicago 
bar, went to Geneva and laid the 
entire proposition before the 
League. He was given exhaustive 
hearings by the League’s com- 
mittee on intellectual co-opera- 
tion. The outcome was _ that 
the committee consented to be 
the medium through which trade- 
mark statutes and administration 
in all the leading nations should 
be studied. The eventual object 
is to suggest to these nations 
what might be termed an inter- 
national trade-mark law with the 
recommendation that each put it 
into effect. 

The League also will work 
toward the ultimate establishment 
of some form of international 
clearing house, where a_ record 
may be kept of all trade-marks, 
registered or otherwise. This is 
something that manufacturers en- 
gaged in international trade have 
long been sadly in need of. 

A place where uniformity is 
most needed, according to repre- 
sentation made to the League, is 
in relation to unregistered marks. 
If, the lawyers say, the principal 
commercial countries could have 
laws more or less alike governing 
the so-called “deposits” of un- 
registered marks much confusion 
could be done away with and 
merchandising in an export way 
be consideraby simplified. Cus- 
toms in this essential respect now 
differ widely. France has a 
deposit statute which permits the 
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“deposit” of trade-marks _prac- 
tically without discrimination, 
Anybody who lays claim to a 
trade-mark may send it in for 
record, about the only require- 
ment being that he pay a fee of 
ten francs. 

England on the other hand, goes 
to the opposite extreme. No trade- 
mark may be recorded there until 
the applicant’s rights to it have 
been established through a rigid 
investigation. In effect, this really 
is registration and not deposit. 

Italy records trade-marks much 
after -the fashion followed in 
France. 

Members of the League of 
Nations committee on intellectual 
co-operation express the opinion 
that something approaching inter- 
national uniformity in the deposit 
matter might be realized through 
a law passed by each nation 
fashioned on the general lines of 
the proposed new United States 
trade-mark law now pending in 
Congress. 

This proposed law, which was 
fashioned by the American Bar 
Association after several years of 
study and investigation, contains 
the following section governing 
the deposit in the patent office of 
marks now in use: 


Any mark or device used in com- 
merce for the purpose of identifying 
any merchandise or business may be de- 
posited in the patent office by the user, 
by filing one or more copies, as the 
commissioner may direct, on a form to 
be furnished by the commissioner, and 
by paying into the patent office a fee 
of $2.00. Unless and until such de 
posit is made or the mark has been 
registered, or an application for regis 
tration has been filed, no action, suit or 
proceeding shall be maintained for any 
alleged infringement of such mark in 
commerce. Any person using, in com- 
merce, any such mark or device, which 
shall not have been registered, and for 
which no application for registration is 
pending, who shall fail so to deposit it 
within one year of the first use thereof 
or within one year after this act takes 
effect shall, on applying to register, im 
any form, under this act, pay, as 4 
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that knows the facts 


N its way from maker to 

user every product is 
handled by several groups of 
people. Each group views the 
product from a different 
standpoint. Each acquires a 
specialized knowledge of the 
product. 


The combined knowledge 
and experience of all of these 
groups is essential to the 
sound marketing of the 
product. 


When we start work for a 
manufacturer we go to these 
groups for information about 
the product and its competi- 
tors. We talk with hundreds 
—sometimes thousands — of 
jobbers, dealers and consum- 
ers. Their knowledge and 
experience become our knowl- 
edge and experience. The 
facts we learn are carefully 
collated and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. This first-hand infor- 


mation, together with our 
recommendations, are bound 
in a book. This is called a 
Richards’ Book of Facts. 


With this book before him a 
manufacturer can build sales 
and advertising plans on the 
rock foundation of definite 
knowledge. He knows—where 
his competitor must often 
guess. 


You would be interested in 
a copy of our new _ book, 
“Business Research.” It was 
written to give the practical 
business man an understand- 
ing of how business research, 
intelligently applied, can bene- 
fit his business. 


Shall we send you a copy? 


JOSEPH RICHARDS 
COMPANY, Inc., 
253 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising” 
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fee for such registration, in lieu of 
any other fees prescribed in this act, the 
sum of $30. 


The section further provides 
that the commissioner shall cause 
to be assembled for search pur- 
poses all marks now registered— 
also those for which applications 
for registration are pending at the 
time and such other marks in 
actual use which he may regard 
as good policy to include. A 
provision’ is that this collection 
of deposited trade-marks shall be 
open to public inspection. In 
other words, it will be the pur- 
pose to have a collection, as com- 
plete as humanly possible, of all 
marks, registered or otherwise. 

“Where we in America differ 
from some European countries,” 
Mr. Rogers explains to PrinTERs’ 
Ink, “is that here trade-mark 
owners are accorded, by common 
law, rights that in Europe are 
written on the books, and the 
written laws are far apart in their 
provisions and administration. 
The inevitable outcome is a great 
deal of confusion and difficulty 
for those carrying on, or aspiring 
to, a world business. At first 
sight, it would seem almost a 
hopeless task to reconcile all the 
opposing ideas in trade-mark 
statutes and to approach practical 
unification. This would be so for 
want of some international body 
through which ideas might be 
cleared and by which composite 
recommendations might be made. 

“It now seems that the League 
of Nations might well be the 
medium which long has_ been 
lacking. There is a difference of 
opinion in America about political 
affiliation with the League of Na- 
tions. This trade-mark matter, 
however, is economic rather than 
political. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it is difficult to conceive 
of any valid objection to this im- 
portant matter being carried 
on through the League.” 

The League’s committee an- 
nounces that its preliminary in- 
quiry is going to be as thorough 
as possible. The American Bar 


Association and prominent mem- 
bers of the British bar already are 
arranging to co-operate. Help is 
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expected from lawyers and manu- 
facturers in other countries also, 
When the committee completes its 
inquiry and agrees on a law asa 
pattern for the various countries 
to use, the matter then will be 
presented formally through the 
League as a whole. It is im- 
possible to predict when such con- 
summation may come about. But 
a start has been made, and this 
is something. 





New Account for Frank 


Presbrey Company 

The Auto Pneumatic Action Com- 
pany, New York, a unit of the Kohler 
Industries, licensee for the manufac- 
ture of the Welte Mignon reproducing 
piano action, has se its advertising 
account with the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, advertising agency, also of New 

ork. 





Seaboard Airline Appoints 
Caples Company 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va., has appointed the New York 
office of The Caples Company, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising in 
the principal cities of the East. News- 
papers will be used. 





Fire Doors to Be Nationally 
Advertised 


Dusing & Hunt, Buffalo, manufac- 
turers of fire doors, have retained the 
E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct their advertising. 
A national campaign is planned in 
newspapers and business papers. 





“Farm, Stock and Home” 
Appoints E. Katz. Agency 


The E. Katz Special ‘ Advertising 
Agency has been appointed national ad- 
vertising representative of Farm, Stock 
and Home. This is published semi- 
monthly by the Farm, Stock and Home 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Enameled Ware Account 
for Batten 


The Vollrath Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis., manufacturer of _ Vollrath en 
ameled ware, has placed its advertising 
account with the Chicago office of 
George Batten Company, Inc. 


Shingle Account to N. W. Ayer 
& Son 

The Safepack Mills, Millis, Mass., 

manufacturer of Safekote shingles, has 


placed its advertising account with the 
Boston office of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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Victims of 
Environment 


How often we see it! Men and women fun- 
damentally good, overcome by the insidious 
influence of wrong environment. 


Keep this thought in mind when making up 
your lists. Consider good copy struggling to 
keep its character and deliver its message in 
competition with flamboyant, sensational ad- 
vertisements. Then consider the Transcript 
atmosphere—clean news, sound financial 
columns, scholarly editorials, able sport 


pages. 


Thousands of lines are rejected annually be- 
cause they are of a character that might 
weaken the influence of more desirable 
advertisements. 


This is the policy that has given the 
Transcript the unique position of 
having equal influence in ALL columns. 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio vf BUYERS to readers 


National Aavertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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IN CHICAGO 


To “Buy It | 4 


Oct. . 


FTER all, given a 
strong market, it’s 

the number of people | 
you tell of the merits 
of your product or ser- 
vice that determines 

the volume of your 
sales. 





Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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eooe IT PAYS 


by the Mitlion”’ 









HROUGH the 
Sunday Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
you can talk to more 
people at ONE TIME 
than through any other 
newspaper west of 


New York. 


In the Chicago Territory... 
“Buy It by the Million” 








and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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“This Is Station WMAO 
The Chicago Datly News 


Every radio fan in the country is familiar with 
this announcement—and knows that it means 
quality entertainment. 


Every radio fan in and about Chicago is also 
familiar with the daily radio department and 
Special Saturday Radio Section published in The 
Daily News—and looks to these pages for depend- 
able information and guidance in all radio matters. 


Here is the common meeting ground of the 
amateur, the expert, the dealer and the manufac- 
turer. It is Chicago’s greatest radio forum and 
greatest radio market. As the only newspaper in 
Chicago that owns and operates its own radio 
broadcasting station, The Daily News is qualified 
as no other Chicago paper is to talk understand- 
ingly to radio fans about a// their problems. 


Your advertising message in The Daily News 
radio pages will reach the great majority of “‘fans”’ 
in the Chicago market—and reach them with 
maximum effect. 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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How Dangerous Is Indirect 
Advertising to Radio? 


Several Discussions of the Question at the Radio Conference Indicate 
That the Public Must Furnish the Answer 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


fw? his opening address to the 
delegates and _ representatives 
attending the Third Annual Ra- 
dio Conference, Secretary Hoover 
said, “I believe that the quickest 
way to kill broadcasting would be 
to use it for direct advertising.” 
From the discussions before com- 
mittees, there is no doubt that the 
vast majority of those connected 
with the radio industry agree with 
the Secretary. 


There is no such unanimity of 
opinion, however, regarding the 
broadcasting of indirect advertis- 
ing. Yet the facts disclosed 
through discussions strongly indi- 
cated that certain phases of that 
form may be almost as dangerous 
to the industry as the broadcast- 
ing of direct advertising, and that 
their development will accompany 
the evils of deception, unfair com- 
petition and monopoly. 

On Wednesday, October 8, the 
third day of the conference, Sec- 
retary Hoover found it necessary, 
because of public misapprehension, 
to issue a special statement in 
which he said that the Department 
of Commerce intended to develop 
the radio art to its maximum ser- 
vice to the American people. “It 
cannot so develop,” the statement 


reads, “if there is any monopoly 
in it. With 530 stations, with 
three, or four, or five possible 
methods of interconnection now 


developing, there is no monopoly 
in radio today, and there never 
will be. I make that statement 
advisedly and I hope conclusively. 
I want it clearly understood and 
I believe this Conference agrees 
to those principles firmly.” 

Despite this emphatic statement, 
it appears that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
promoting a plan of national radio 
indirect advertising which will 
give the company practically a 
monopoly of that form of public- 


ity in all sections of the country 
where it now enjoys a monopoly 
of wire service. On Tuesday, 
W. E. Harkness, a member of 
subcommittee No. 3, on general 
problems of radio ‘broadcasting, 
and a representative of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, voluntarily appeared 
before subcommittee No. 7, on in- 
terconnection, and frankly pre- 
sented the company’s plan of 
operation. 

It appears that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has now perfected its sys- 
tem of radio advertising suffi- 
ciently, and that the system is 
sufficiently productive: to warrant 
national expansion. As yet, suc- 
cessful and economical intercon- 
nection is practically confined to 
the means furnished by wires. As 
acknowledged by subcommittee 
No. 3, superpower broadcasting is 
still in its experimental stages and 
may not be available for inter- 
connection and “booster” purposes 
for many months or several years. 
In the meantime, the American 
Telephone company’s wires are 
available to all of the broadcasting 
stations of the country. 


COMPANY TO FURNISH PROGRAMS 


As explained by Mr. Harkness 
to the members of subcommittee 
No. 7 and the audience attending 
the session, it is the purpose of his 
company to furnish programs by 
wire to the various broadcasting 
stations of the country for re- 
muneration. The stations will 
broadcast the programs, paying 
the company for the service a cer- 
tain fee against which will be 
credited a prorated share of the 
receipts for paid material on each 
program. In other words, he said, 
the proposition passes along both 
the expense and the revenue of 
the service, and it is éxpected 
that the credits will balance the 
expense of the service to each 
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broadcasting station that buys it, 


while the profits will be returned 
to the American Telephone com- 
pany for the use of its wires. 

Co-operating broadcasters will 
be furnished with a nightly pro- 
gram of about one hour, heavily 
burdened with paid advertising, 
and the telephone company will 
be the only agency equipped to 
sell and manage a radio advertis- 
ing service of national circulation. 
That, briefly, seems to sum up the 
matter. It caused little comment 
and practically no discussion 
among the members of subcom- 
mittee No. 7, since the subject had 
not been allotted to that commit- 
tee, and since the remarks of Mr. 
Harkness were probably accepted, 
as they were evidently intended, 
as a proposition to the broadcast- 
ers in the room. 

The discussion of radio adver- 
tising occurred Wednesday eve- 
ning before subcommittee No. 3, 
on the problems of broadcasting, 
of which General George 
Squier was chairman. The first 
speaker on the subject was James 
M. Cleary, of the Chicago Tribune ; 
but at the outset of his remarks 
Mr. Cleary made it plainly under- 
stood that, as a member of the sub- 
committee, he was not speaking for 
the Tribune, but as the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

“Our membership,” he - said, 
“comprises the publishers of about 
five hundred newspapers, less than 
10 per cent of which operate radio 
broadcasting stations. All of 
these newspapers are supported by 
advertising, and those which oper- 
ate broadcasting stations are in 
that field solely because of the 
good-will it returns. And I am 
convinced that any intelligent dis- 
cussion of radio advertising must 
be based on the fact that it com- 
petes with newspaper advertising 
and that newspapers are generally 
sold at less than their cost of pro- 
duction. 

“In many instances, newspapers 
are sold to the public at prices 
which do not even cover the cost 
of the white paper necessary to 
produce them. By offering the 
lowest possible price, the publish- 
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ers seek to gain the largest pos- 
sible circulation with the maxi- 
mum service to the public, and one 
of the important services we ren- 
der is the wide distribution of 
radio programs. 

“It is exceedingly important to 
the entire radio industry that the 
public should have, through the 
press, the programs of the va- 
rious stations, the hours, and 
much other radio news, and we 
gladly give this service to the pub- 
lic and the stations. 

“Our only way to pay the cost 
of this and our other services is 
to sell advertising. Now, I do 
not want to appear to assume a 
‘dog-in-the-manger’ attitude. We 
are not afraid of any competition; 
but we insist that the competition 
be fair and legitimate. All news- 
papers are published under strict 
postal and other regulations, and 
we want radio advertising regu- 
lated sufficiently only to that de- 
gree which will assure us that its 
advertising competition is fair and 
entirely aboveboard.” 

Mr. Cleary then mentioned 
some of the regulations governing 
newspapers, such as the require- 
ment of semi-annual sworn state- 
ments, the postal rates, and the 
fact that all newspaper advertis- 
ing must be plainly indicated or 
labeled as such. 


RADIO ADVERTISING UNFAIR 


“And here we come to the 
point,” he continued, “where 
the publishers of newspapers feel 
that radio advertising may be 
offering unfair competition by 
broadcasting, at high rates, ad- 
vertisements under the guise of 
news information, lectures or 
something of the kind. If a met- 
ropolitan newspaper charges $1 
a line for its display advertising 
in its Sunday editions, that paper 
could sell space at $8 or $10 a 
line for the purpose of publish- 
ing reader advertisements dis- 
guised as news, if the law would 
allow such a thing. 

“Tt is obvious, then, in all fair- 
ness, that radio advertising should 
be placed under a similar regula- 
tion. If a paid radio announce- 
ment should not be labeled for 
what it is, why should the news- 
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papers be prevented from printing 
paid matter under similar condi- 
tions? Why is a man prevented 
from broadcasting his paid mes- 
sage as news or editorial matter in 
the newspapers, and then allowed 
to broadcast it as such by radio? 

“If paid radio announcements 
are not labeled they are an impo- 
sition on the public, and they do 
not allow the public a fair basis 
for discrimination. We _ believe 
that it is unfair to put out any 
advertisement by any means that 
is not definitely and unmistakably 
and honestly labeled as such.” 

Mr. Harkness immediately be- 
gan an argument in opposition to 
this view of the matter. He said 
that it might interest the commit- 
tee to know that his company, for 
some time, has been providing 
facilities for paid radio indirect 
advertising, and that at no time 
has it ever attempted to conceal 
the fact. 

Recently, he explained, the tele- 
phone company has been experi- 
menting to determine the degree 
of the public’s interest in whether 
or not program features were paid 
for by advertisers, and the indica- 
tions are that there is no objection 
on the public’s part to the paid-for 
advertising. He mentioned ‘by way 
of a typical example, the company’s 
presentation of an _ entertainment 
feature advertising Gold Dust, and 
said that the two singers were in- 
troduced on the evening of June 4, 
last, with the following announce- 
ment: 

“A friend knows when to be si- 
lent, when to talk, and when to 
be gay; and two friends are bet- 
ter than one. Every housewife 
has two very, very good friends 
—Twins, to wit. Their silence 
about the house means that they 
are hard at work brightening 
every corner where you are. It 
is a silence full of good humor 
and merriment. Tonight all their 
good spirits find outlet in word 
and song to travel across the air 
to you. Who are the twins? You 
know them well—the Gold—Gold 
—Golden—Gold Dust Twins.” 

More than three months later, 
on the evening of September 16, 
Mr. Harkness said that the same 
feature was plainly announced as 
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a paid number in this manner: 

“The harder their day’s work 
to ‘brighten the corner where you 
are,’ the brighter are the hearts 
of Goldy and Dusty, the Gold 
Dust Twins, for whose use of the 
radio the Gold Dust Corporation 
pays, and all their light-hearted 
philosophy tonight will come over 
the air to you in the strumming 
of the banjo and the playing of 
the piano and the singing of songs 
—Goldy and Dusty.” 


TEST WAS NOT CONCLUSIVE 


It will be noticed that the state- 
ment as to payment is placed al- 
most in the middle of a sentence 
seventy words long. Further- 
more, it is obvious that the pub- 
lic knows that many of the enter- 
tainment features are paid for, 
and that the people are not inter- 
ested in who pays for the enter- 
tainment features so long as they 
are entertaining. But Mr. Hark- 
ness evidently attempted to make 
it appear that this negligible test 
applied to all announcements of 
paid advertisements. He declared 
that the company received no un- 
favorable reaction from the Gold 
Dust announcement, and argued 
that, since experiments had proved 
it advisable to make announce- 
ments as brief as possible, it was 
entirely unnecessary to announce 
the fact that any kind of adver- 
tisements were paid for. 

Regarding the announcement of 
paid-for talks, under the guise of 
expert advice, news and lectures, 
he had nothing to say. And later 
talks with various members of the 
committee and other radio broad- 
casters strongly indicated that if 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has ever experi- 
mented with the announcement of 
paid-for talks as such, its repre- 
sentatives have been careful to 
keep the results absolutely secret. 

After dismissing the subject 
with an explanation of the Gold 
Dust test, Mr. Harkness talked 
about the difficulty of making pro- 
grams interesting and the impor- 
tance of pleasing the radio au- 
dience, until he was interrupted by 
a question asked by a member of 
the committee. This question 
dealt with the reason for the 
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American Telephone company’s 
charges, and brought out the fact 
that the rate for talks is three 
times the rate for the broadcast- 
ing of advertising entertainments. 

From Mr. Harkness’s reply it 
may be concluded that demand 
has something to do with it—the 
demand from  advertisers—and 
that the matter is also governed 
by the radio audiences. He ex- 
plained that the highest type of 
feature is in the form of enter- 
tainment, and admitted that his 
company endeavors to keep the 
paid-for talks down to two on a 
program. 

He emphatically declared that 
the paid-for talks do not compete 
with newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising, since the one appeals to 
the ear and the other to the eye, 
and that his company had recently 
made an analysis of newspaper 
advertising to prove his assertion. 
He further said that in dealing 
with advertisers who have used 
both radio and publication adver- 
tising, the representatives of his 
company advised them that radio 
broadcasting is not a substitute 
for newspaper advertising, that it 
should be supplementary, that the 
two should be worked together, 
and that in some instances it is 
advisable to announce radio ad- 
vertisements by means of news- 
paper space. 

A. E. Davies then got the floor 
and admirably summed up the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Davies is the radio 
program manager for Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia. He de- 
clared that there is no possibility 
of the department stores trans- 
ferring their advertising, or any 
part of it, to radio. ; 

“A department store,” he said, 
“cannot afford to take the chance 
of offending its customers. No 
one in broadcasting can afford to 
antagonize the public. And ad- 
vertising is one of the things, in 
my opinion, that the public does 
not want and will not stand for 
over the radio. We would not 
even consider advertising any of 
our sales in our radio programs, 
and I think that the subject of 
radio advertising of all kinds 
should be given serious thought by 
this committee.” 
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Mr. Davies then pointed out the 
danger of accepting any of the 
conclusions of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company as 
final. He said that because of the 
monopoly the company enjoyed its 
tests were not of value for any 
store. He explained that whether 
or not the people were pleased 
with the telephone company’s pro- 
grams and policy of broadcasting, 
they must go to the company for 
telephone service or go without, 
while with the stores, competition 
made it essential that every pro- 
gram be according to the desires 
and preferences of radio audiences. 

“We have a great opportunity 
to advertise by radio,” he con- 
tinued. “Almost any morning we 
could broadcast a program of spe- 
cial sales, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that such adver- 
tising would crowd the store. But 
it would be exceedingly danger- 
ous. It isn’t the right thing to do. 
Eventually the store would lose 
money because the advertising 
would offend and lose good cus- 
tomers, who would resent the 
commercializing of a great and 
important system that has been 
built up on a basis of entertain- 
ment. 

“Radio advertising is a most 
serious subject. We might as 
well acknowledge that, and lay 
all of our cards on the table. You 
gentlemen invested in radio for a 
definite purpose. You cannot af- 
ford to offend a single person by 
diverging from your purpose.” 

Mr. Davies also pointed out the 
fact that radio broadcasting has 
been developed largely because of 
the good-will it returns to the 
broadcaster, in return for good 
programs. He emphasized the ne- 
cessity of giving the people what 
they want, and said that the prob- 
lem of radio could be greatly sim- 
plified and very largely solved 
if its promoters would get in 
personal touch with the program 
managers, the district managers 
and the public. 


O-Cedar Appoints McJunkin 
The O-Cedar Corporation, Chicago, 
O-Cedar mops, polishes and wax, has 
placed its advertising account with 
the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 
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Philadelphia 


One of America’s Most Important 
Radio Markets 


Radio sets and equipment are pre-eminently 
adapted to home use and entertainment and Phil- 
adelphia is without doubt one of the largest single 
markets for Radio. 

There are about half a million separate homes 
in Philadelphia and its suburbs. 

The boys and girls, as well as their parents, in 
this market are on the look-out for the new things 
in Radio and wise manufacturers are pushing the 
idea of Radios for Christmas gifts. 

The Bulletin’s Radio Columns are carefully read 
each day because The Bulletin gives its readers re- 
liable and helpful information. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at .one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the six months 
ending September 30, 1924— 


516,609 2; 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
nited States. 








New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 


San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Best 


Short Stories 
of 1922 and 1923 


Published December 1, 1923 (The Boston Transcript) 
by Edward J. O’Brien 
New England’s foremost literary critic 


1922 


Pr. «<< 6 ss oe 
Harper’s Magazine . . . 39 
Scribner’s Magazine . . 37 
The Red Book Magazine . 27 
Atlantic Monthly . . . 23 
Er a oy eg ae 
Hearst’s International . . 18 
Collier’s Weekly . . . . 18 


C) 4902- It should be borne in mind 
thatThe Red Book Magazine does 
not publish translations or reprints of 
the works of authors using other than 
our language as their form of expression. 


1923 


Harper’s Magazine .. . 40 
Century. «2 © « « « 34 
The Red Book Magazine . 29 
Hearst’s International . . 22 
Scribner’s Magazine . . . 21 
Cosmopolitan . e os oa 
Atlantic Monthly. . . . 19 
eee | 
(ee ee ee ae ae 
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80,000 
More 


Prospects 


A 17% gain in coverage over that of 1923 is available 
to advertisers using The Sunday Milwaukee 
Journal. This year the number of Sunday Journal 
readers in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market was 
increased by 18,440 families—almost 80,000 po- 
tential consumers for Journal advertisers. 





Wisconsin people buy 
The Milwaukee Journal, 


daily and Sunday, be- 


cause they want to read 
it. This newspaper is sold 
on its merits alone—no 
premiums have ever been 


used during the 42 years | 


of The Journal’s ex- 
istence. Journal Adver- 
tisers are therefore as- 
sured of whole-hearted 
interest from a half mil- 
lion readers whose buying 
intelligence puts them out 
of range of “premium” 
selling methods. 








‘The 
Read by more Milwaukee and Milwaukee 
Wisconsin people than any 


other publication in the world. 


FIRST - by Merit 
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Selling Salability 


One Way to Meet the Hand-to-Mouth Buying Situation 


By Thomas McMullen 


Sales Manager, Arbuckle Bros., Coffee 


part managers do not always 
realize fully that they sell, not 
merchandise, but merchandise 
salability. Anybody can sell a 
dealer packages with which to stuff 
his shelves; but not everybody has 
salability to sell. 

Dealers have no intrinsic inter- 
est in the paper and products that 
go to make up 
their stock. 


iar with every machine and every 
technical fact about the goods. 
We prided ourselves that they 
were coffee men, or oil men, or 
hardware men, or what not. They 
were “experts” in their line; all 
of which sounded fine—but it was 
a little rough on the dealer. He 
had dozens of these experts try 
to sell him their 
goods, and not 





They operate a 
distributing ma- 
chine, not a 
laboratory or a 
warehouse. The 
success of their 
store (as the 
chain stores 
have so deci- 
sively taught 
them) depends 
upon the rate 
of movement of 
these goods. 
After a few 
months an arti- 
cle on a dealer’s 
shelf represents 


tion: 
Merchandise ?” 


service last. 


seat. 


overcome. 


In last week’s issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK an underwear salesman 
asked and answered the ques- 
“Should I Sell Service or 


that the only way he—and most 
other salesmen—can succeed is 
by selling merchandise first and 


Mr. McMullen believes that 
salesmen should top their list of 
sales arguments with service and 
place merchandise in a back 
In fact he says that sell- 
ing technique must be revised if 
hand-to-mouth buying is to be 


being himself 
an expert on 
each of the 500 
or 2,000 items in 
his store, he 
couldn’t recon- 
cile the state- 
ments of the 
various competi- 
tive salesmen. 
He had to buy 
on “hunch” or 
personality, af- 
ter all. 

We're on a 
somewhat dif- 
ferent level to- 
day. The live 


He contended 











a loss, even if 
he sells it. 

All this is becoming much 

clearer to the average dealer, and 
the result is that he is retreating 
from his. old, easy-buying habit to 
a position of over-caution in buy- 
ing. 
It is perfectly true that dealers 
should stop laying emphasis 
on sharp buying and place it on 
selling. Still, you come plumb up 
against the fact that there is a 
difference in the salability of vari- 
ous brands of goods, even in 
goods more or less alike. 

What is the result, speaking 
from a sales managing point of 
view? The result is that we must 
train salesmen to sell salability. 
We used to train salesmen to sell 
the goods only. ‘Perhaps we 
threw in the “standing” and age 
of the house that made the goods. 

But we put our salesmen through 
‘the factory and made them famil- 


dealer is frank- 
ly impatient with 
large wads of expert knowledge 
about goods. It is interesting—but 
the main point for him is something 
else: What is its selling speed? An 
automobile may be a handsome 
marvel of engineering, but if at 
thirty miles an hour it vibrates 
and wheezes and gasps, it isn’t 
much. Pictures of the handsome 
factory, the age of the corpora- 
tion, the good looks, the color and 
the catchy name, the speed when 
run on blocks in the laboratory, 
won’t help much. What will it 
do on the road? 

The selling pressure behind it, 
the speed on the shelf of an ar- 
ticle, the advertising punch, the 
consumer repeat power of an 
article, these are the arguments 
that count. 

Salesmanship 


technique, even 


for a staple, is therefore under 
revision, 


to a degree, in these 
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days. Faced with the gingerly 
buying habits of dealers in cut- 
ting down their lines to the fast 
sellers, and cutting down the size 
of orders even of these, the sound 
strategy is obviously to sell the 
dealer what he wants—salability. 
This calls first for a hard-hitting, 
close-fitting advertising campaign, 
which really gets consumers busy 
calling for the goods; and second, 
for salesmen trained to sell the 
advertising and the resultant 
salability. 

I have heard that years ago 
George L. Dyer counselled Hart 
Schaffner & Marx to instruct its 
salesmen to stop talking the tech- 
nique of clothing manufacture, 
and talk the firm, its policies and 
its advertising; and train the 
salesmen how to train dealers to 
make full use of these things 
locally. The policy was and is a 
huge success. 

I know of a large agricultural 
equipment concern which had 
been suffering from much medi- 
ocre salesmanship on the part of 
its salesmen, who were most thor- 
oughly trained at the factory to 
understand implements. It de- 
cided to hire an entirely new 
group of salesmen, whose chief 
requirement would be that they 
understood advertising and retail 
selling. Then a campaign of ad- 
vertising full of pusich was under- 
taken, with a full complement of 
dealer help, and the salesmen were 
drilled to sell the advertising and 
the retail campaigning methods 
for taking advantage of it. 

The quality of the goods was 
taken for granted. The bull’s-eye 
sought for was not an acknowl- 
edgement by the dealer of the 
merit of the merchandise from the 
point of view of agricultural 
technique and mechanical in- 
genuity or excellence. The aim 
was to get the dealer to acknowl- 
edge the exceptional selling op- 
portunity, salability and resultant 
profit-making possibilities. It was 
not easy, for the old type of im- 
plement salesman was trained to 
sell the tangible article; whereas 
the new type of salesman was 
called upon to sell intangible 
values. A new era of prosperity 
began for this house. 
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Some sales managers have been 
a little touchy on the subject of 
advertising ; half in the belief thar 
advertising was “crabbing our 
act,” as they say in vaudeville, 
But the common meeting ground 
of sales manager and advertising 
manager is, in my opinion, sala- 
bility. That is the precise job of 
each to further. Good salesman- 
ship comes to little if you merely 
load up dealers with stagnant 
stock. Good advertising gets no- 
where if it isn’t hooked up with 
good sales management technique. 

Salesmen who are most success- 
ful today, both in staple and 
specialty lines, are men who can 
sell the intangible values of sala- 
bility and live advertising; men 
who know how to present a 
year’s advertising campaign con- 
vincingly and with snap; men 
who can counsel retailers how to 
display goods or do local adver- 
tising; men who can make thor- 
oughly clear the salesmaking 
speed of their articles. They 
need, in short, to talk modern re- 
tail store science, as it has been 
perfected by the chain store. 


SALESMEN MUST SELL ADVERTISING 


Such a salesman of today can- 
not be too well informed about 
advertising, as he is called upon 
to deal with advertising to an 
ever-increasing degree. He must 
succeed in making both retailers 
and jobbers grasp and appreciate 
his firm’s advertising. He must 
interpret the advertising needs of 
these distributors to his firm; he 
must counsel them on their local 
advertising problems; and _ he 
must effectively synchronize his 
own work with the firm’s adver- 
tising. He is, in fact, himself a 
walking advertisement for his 
firm. 

Advertising has made such 
strides in recent years, and is s0 
full of detail and subtleties, that 
it is actually a part of the policy 
of business houses to go to spe- 
cial trouble and expense to de- 
velop their salesmen’s knowledge 
of advertising. 

Modern experts in retailing are 
teaching the retailer to think 
more about selling and less about 
buying; and the salesman must 
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follow suit. With retailers, the 
problem of selling is of two main 
kinds — advertising, within and 
without the store, and general re- 
tail merchandising policy. 

In both of these subjects the 
modern salesman cannot possibly 
know too much. He wants deal- 
ers to listen to his counsel with 
respect; to be equipped to talk 
on a par with the modern high- 
grade retailer. A sales manager 
should make sure his men grasp 
the main theory and principle of 
advertising and retail economics. 
He should know the work of the 
best minds on these subjects. 

Advertising is, as everybody 
knows, not a simple study. It is 
not something that a salesman 
can “know by instinct.’ There 
may be “born salesmen” (I doubt 
it), but there are few, if any, 
“born advertising men.” Adver- 
tising is full of technique, of 
factors demanding study and 
reference and correct understand- 
ing of principles. The salesman, 
knowing that his success depends 
very much on his knowledge of 
advertising, needs to read books, 
trade journals, and listen to his 
firm’s experts in sales convention. 
If he doesn’t, he is taking chances 
with his career and may discover 
after a few years that he is a “has 
been”—a man who has not kept 
up with the rapid stride of mer- 
chandising and advertising knowl- 
edge. 

There are a number of con- 
cerns whose sales problem for 
their salesmen has really sim- 
mered down to absolutely nothing 
else than the job of selling the 
company’s advertising. 

The dealers and jobbers know 
the article, admit its excellence, 
respect the house—and can only 
be sold on the demand that is to 
be created through national, local 
and store advertising. The entire 
range of the salesmen’s ability 
must, then, be focused on adver- 
tising; how to most attractively 
display the proofs, miniatures and 
dealer helps ; how to make graphic 
the circulations covered and the 
demand that will ensue; how to 
advise with the dealers in the best 
use and co-operation with such 
advertising, and in many cases 
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. bargain with dealers for advertis- 
ing assistance. To do this, when 
poorly and inadequately acquaint. 
ed with modern advertising, js 
poor policy on the part of the 
advertiser. 

General study of marketing and 
merchandising method and study 
of store management and retail 
salesmanship are also most impor- 
tant to a salesman. They permit 
him to talk the dealer’s language; 
to point his argument to the deal- 
er and meet the dealer’s rebuttal 
in a way that could not otherwise 
be possible. As a large proportion 
of dealers called upon are below 
par in their knowledge of up-to- 
date retail merchandising, it is 
both an opportunity and an obli- 
gation for the salesman to carry 
to such men the latest and sound- 
est understanding of successful 
retailing. 

Too often the dealer is forced 
to view the salesman as merely a 
caller urging him to discuss pur- 
chase of a line of goods which 
does not constitute more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of his entire 
sales volume, and is, therefore, 
not worth more than the same 
proportion of his interest and 
time. If, however, the salesman 
would gradually make himself 
regarded as a counselor on selling 
the entire stock of goods in the 
store, he would get more nearly 
100 per cent of the dealer’s atten- 
tion. 

Attention to the development 
of advertising and retail knowl- 
edge on the part of salesmen and 
sales managers will do a great 
deal to counteract the tight- 
buying policy of dealers, who are 
motivated by what the psycholo- 
gists call a “fear complex”—a 
fear that they will not be able to 
sell their stocks, and be hit again 
with severe inventory losses. This 
“fear complex” is best removed 
by discussing salability, which is, 
of course, as the dealer well 
knows, the very heart and centre 
of his problem. 





Atlanta Office for Knill-Burke 


Knill-Burke, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has opened an office at 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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HERE are dominant brands 

in the Indianapolis Radius 
market. They won and hold their 
dominance through News adver- 
tising, the most powerful single 
merchandising factor in this 
market. Any meritorious product 
can win its place among the elect, 
here, by following the same proved 
course. 


Me Ln a ap otis 
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IMMONS is a 
News exclusive 
account and a very 
successful one. 











Before you buy, be sure to see 
The Simmons ACE Spring There are nearly 


Get more value for less money! 


300 others. 












FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 







New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42d Street 








Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Building 
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Here is the electrical 
store. Here radio sells 
along with lighting fix. 
tures, wiring contracts, 
lamps, wiring supplies 
and electrical appli- 
ances. ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING 
serves the man who 
runs this store. 


Two Stores 


15,000 electrical dealers read ELECTRI- 
CAL MERCHANDISING each month. 


31,000 dealers read ELECTRICAL RE- 


TAILING each month. 


All of these dealers— 46,000 of them— sell 


radio. 


They sell most of the $250,000,000 worth 
of radio sets, parts and supplies which radio 


fans buy this year. 


How much of your radio equipment they 
sell depends on how well they know you and 


what you make. 


Electrical 
Merchandising 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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Here is the non 
electrical store. Here 
radio sells sometimes 
alone and sometimes 
along with hardware, 
housefurnishings, elec- 
trical appliances, pho- 
nographs, sporting 
goods, etc. ELECTRI- 
CAL RETAILING 
serves this dealer. 
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Two Papers 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and 
ELECTRICAL RETAILING offer you two 
strong channels of approach, through which 
you can do a complete selling job among these 


46,000 live dealers. 


With their 220,000 circulation the 15 McGraw-Hill Publications put their 
advertisers in touch with industry’s buyers in the following fields: 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal 
of Electricity. 


Construcyion and Civil Engineering: En- 
gineering News-Record. 


Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal- 
Press, Coal Age. 


Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, 
Bus Transportation. 

Industrial: American Machinist, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Power, American Machinist 
(European Edition), Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Reading Coun- 
tries: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Electrical 
Retailing 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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To 
Ne. greater cover- 


age of Terre Haute 
homes, and 
unquestioned 
leadership in the - 
Wabash Valley 


Empire. 


The Terre Haute Star 
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Industrial Advertisers Discuss 


Reduction of Selling Cost 


Convention of National Industrial Advertisers Association Stresses Im- 
portance of Human Elements as Technical Advertising Factor 


Special by Wire 
From PrinTERS’ Ink Convention Head- 
quarters, Chicago 

HE third annual convention 

of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association opened Mon- 
day morning at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel at Chicago, with a 
registration of more than 200. 
H. C. Gunion, president of the 
association, in his opening ad- 
dress, outlined accomplishments of 
the last year by emphasizing the 
encouragement given to strengthen- 
ing of local associations and by 
mentioning the part played by the 
Industrial Advertising Group at the 
London convention. 

In stating the meeting’s cen- 
tral theme, “Reducing the Cost 
to Sell from Industry to Indus- 
try,” he sounded the keynote of 
the further deliberations of the 
convention. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, in addressing the morning 
session, stressed the human ele- 
ment as the factor for industrial 
advertisers to weigh most care- 
fully. It is the one factor, he 
said, which is in danger of being 
under-estimated by the scientific 
type of mind which often holds 
the executive chair of the busi- 
ness with which the industrial 
advertiser is connected. 

“The great test of the advertis- 
ing man,” believes Mr. Lewis, “is 
his capacity for leadership among 
men, his understanding of men. 
Find out what the possible con- 
sumer thinks. Too many adver- 
tisers and business men are look- 
ing for the idea, the big idea. 
They are trying to divert the 
public from a general friendly in- 
terest in their business by the use 
of fireworks. It is easy’ to be 
clever, but it is not easy to build 
up confidence. The public sus- 
pects mere cleverness. Get atten- 
tion and build confidence, but in 
doing it get people to think with 


you and not merely of you. There 
is tremendous power in under- 
statement and in it there is a very 
valuable lesson for many adver- 
tisers of today.” 

A spirited discussion featured 
the session of the convention on 
Monday afternoon, starting with 

. L. Thomson’s address on 
“What Manufacturers Can Do to 
Secure Better Industrial Adver- 
tising.” He touched on methods 
of getting circulation and cau- 
tioned publishers against building 
publications so bulky that reader 
interest might reach the point of 
diminishing returns for advertisers. 

“There are still too many pub- 
lishers who are simply parasites 
on industry and are contributing 
nothing to its development,” he 
said. “It seems to me that who- 
ever enters a field already being 
adequately served by substantial 
publishing units which have made 
a great investment in behalf of 
the industry must prove his case 
and show that he comes to you 
with clean hands and has some 
constructive purpose he proposes 
to render. I think there is some 
question of the propriety of trade 
or professional associations pub- 
lishing so-called official journals 
in competition with established 
business papers.” 


Jesse H. Neal, F. R. Davis, 
Mason Britton of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, New York, and 
Harry Neale Baum took part 


in the discussion that followed. 
The convention voted, on motion 
of Mr. Baum, to present a reso- 
lution to the convention of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations this 
week, asking for greater uniformity 
in occupational classifications on 
bureau reports. 

Owing to the illness of Ezra 


Clark, J. C. Winslow read his 
paper on “The Source of Data in 
Industrial Advertising.” The an- 


nual dinner and smoker of the 
association was held Monday night. 
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How Sealdsweet Advertises to 


Insure Quality 


Talks to Growers in Newspaper Copy Over the Shoulder of the Public 


HE Florida Citrus Exchange 

of Tampa, known better by 
the name of its product, Seald- 
sweet citrus fruits, is now con- 
ducting a newspaper advertising 
campaign that is far different 
from the usual advertising of a 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tion. 

Here is a non-profit co-opera- 


tive marketing organization hav- ° 


ing over 6,000 growers as 
members, advertising to its own 
members over the shoulders of the 
public. In brief, through the 
public, it is telling 6,000 Florida 
citrus fruit growers that it ex- 
pects certain action from them in 
meeting a definite and difficult 
problem. 

In discussing the reasons for 
this campaign, John Moscrip, ad- 
vertising manager of the Ex- 
change, said: 

“In order that it may better 
control the market of Florida 
fruit, or in order that it may 
more nearly command a distribu- 
tion of Florida fruit, the Ex- 
change must have a majority of 
Florida growers representing the 
greatest volume of Florida ton- 
nage, in its membership. Without 
a central control Florida fruit 
piles up in the larger markets in 
excess of consumer demand, and 
prices naturally drop. The ‘mem- 
bership problem is of prime im- 
portance. 

“The Exchange must keep all 
of its thousands of members in 
line with its general sales policy. 
The reasons for this are ap- 
parent. If fruit is to be shipped 
under the brand name of the or- 
ganization, and that brand name 
is to be advertised and guaran- 
teed as covering worth - while 
fruit, the shipments must be as 
nearly uniform in grade and 
quality as is possible. 

“The campaign pinned its or- 
ganization appeal on one of the 
greatest evils in the citrus indus- 
try. That evil is the shipment of 


green, immature or artificially 
colored fruit by unscrupulous 
growers as the season opens. 

“Tt is easy to see that fruit of 
nearly any description will bring 
a high price at this time. It is 
also easy to see how immature, 
unripe fruit would discourage the 
consumer and dishearten the trade 
to the extent that the great bulk 
of honest Florida fruit appearing 
during the real season would be 
forced to a rock bottom price.” 


CAMPAIGN’S ONE PURPOSE 


The campaign consisted of four 
pieces of copy that ran in all 
citrus belt newspapers. Each ad- 
vertisement had the same head- 
ing: “Don’t Ship Green Fruit.” 
It was candid copy. Witness, for 
example, the third advertisement 
of the series: 


Be Sure That Our Jobbers Make a 
Fair Profit the Entire Season 

They are keen merchants—these job- 
bers and commission men who buy our 
fruits. They are in business to make 
money. 

They will work hard to sell goods 
which the demand of their dealers keeps 
at a price that insures a good margin 
or commission. 

And they will work harder to kill the 
market for goods which they think will 
destroy the confidence of their trade. 

They are not the best judges of fruit. 
You can slip green or immature fruit 
over on them. They will sell it in all 
good faith as fine Florida fruit—just as 
you told them. 

But when their dealers refuse to buy 
more—at any price—what happens? They 
do just as you would expect—refuse to 
handle fruit which brings no profit. 

The result? ‘Florida fruit loses the 
interest of big buyers for the rest of the 
season. The market drops, And ALL 
Florida growers pay the price in red. 

Ship honest, tree-ripened fruit. It 
pays. 


It will be noticed that the copy 
quoted above was concerned wi 
the dealer. This was part of a 
plan to have each advertisement 
take up a different aspect of the 
green fruit problem. The first 
was on playing fair with the con- 
sumer; the second dwelt on the 
dealer, and the fourth on helping 
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AUTHORITY 


VERYWHERE ... from Park Avenue 
and Westchester to the Presidio and 
Pasadena . . . Vogue is recognized as the au- 
thority of style. Wherever social life is 
maintained, Vogue is the buying guide of the 
leading families. 


Here, for instance, is a letter from the Pelle- 
tier Stores Company of Topeka to the editors 
of Vogue. 


“Will you kindly give us your opinion as to 
what is likely to be the prevailing color 
note for fall in women’s street, sports and 


afternoon apparel . . . so that we may 
place our footwear orders more _intelli- 
gently? . . . We read your bulletins with 


great interest and consider them a valuable 
source of style information.” 


Topeka is a long way from the rue de la Paix, but 
not a long way from the mode! Vogue brings it to 


Topeka twice a month . . . to the leading families 
who dress well and demand the best . . . to the 
stores that serve them. . . . Not only to Topeka, 


but to every other good community everywhere. 


The weight of this authority is tremendous. No 
wonder that Vogue leads all other magazines in 
volume of. women’s advertising carried—and has 
led for years. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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the citrus growing industry help 
itself. 

Proofs of the four advertise- 
ments were mailed to all citrus 
fruit growers, Exchange members 
as well as non-Exchange mem- 
bers, throughout Florida. 

A selling letter, written by Mr. 
Moscrip went out with the proofs 
of the four advertisements. In 
that letter Mr. Moscrip said: 


i 
immature fruit 


You don’t want green, 
Nor do 


at the beginning of the season. 
we want you to have it. 

You realize, as well as we do, the 
harm done the fruit markets by even a 
few such shipments. 

The attached proofs are a material 
indication of the methods by which this 
roar we are nipping the thing in the 
ud 

These advertisements will appear prior 
to and during the season green fruit 
shipments have heretofore been made. 
They will make the honest shippers see 
what personal injury is being done them 
by such shipments. 

They reach their interest through the 
vulnerable spot we all have—personal 
selfishness. Because of that appeal, all 
growers will lend a hand to stop this 
harmful practice. They will thus pro- 
tect you in protecting themselves. 

—yjust another reason why. Sealdsweet 
oranges and grapefruit this year will be 
more worthy of the attention of your 
market at a higher price than ever before. 


The four advertisements also 
were merchandised by mail by the 
Exchange to its selling connec- 
tions in the North. 

There is a sidelight on this cam- 
paign that is worth recording: 

The sidelight was a membership 
appeal. A “join” appeal 
made in a paragraph of copy oc- 
cupying a subordinate position in 
the layout of each advertisement. 
This brief copy suggested to the 
non-member to make certain that 
his fruit was properly shipped by 
joining the Exchange and having 
it shipped as Sealdsweet, which is 
advertised and guaranteed to be 
fit to eat. 

An indirect benefit was gained 
by the very fact that the Ex- 
change so actively supported its 
sales policies. A great wave of 
favorable comment was created 
throughout the State. Non-mem- 
bers became keenly aware of the 
Exchange activities. They were 
better prepared for the closing 
work of the organization sales- 


men. 
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“Outdoor Campaign Advertised 


in Business-Paper Copy 


The AC Spark Plug Company, Flint, 
Mich,, in its business- “paper copy in- 
forms the trade of the interest which 
is being created for AC products 
through the medium of outdoor adver- 
tising. A large reproduction of one of 
the company’s painted bulletins is 
shown at the top of one advertisement. 
“These Painted Boards Are Working 


for you Everywhere—Every Day,” 
reads the caption. 
In the text which follows, the com- 


pany outlines its advertising activities, 
The trade is told that AC products are 
nationally advertised through magazines, 
painted bulletins, newspapers and by 
many other means. ‘What plan have 
you to take advantage of this advertis- 
ing?” dealers are asked. They are 
told that they can develop business on 
the demand which is being created for 
AC products if they keep themselves 
posted on AC advertising, display AC 
merchandise and identify their store 
with the popularity and prestige of the 
AC line. 

“When they do this and follow it 
up by using the sales thoughts con- 
tained in the advertising, they then 
will get the full benefit of the AC 
national program,” the business-paper 
copy says. 





Campaign Started on Eastman 
Furnaces 


A campaign to advertise Eastman fur- 
naces has been started by the Silverton 
Blow Pipe Company, Silverton, Oreg. 
are being used. 
This advertising will be directed by the 
Portland office of the Honig-Cooper 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. 





Oakland Advertising Services 
Merged 


The Cummings Advertising Service 
and the Townsend Advertising Service, 
both of Oakland, Calif., have been 
consolidated under the name of the 
United Advertising Service. The mem- 
bers of the firm are A. Cummings 
and W. R. Townsend. 


Soap Account for Cincinnati 


Agency 

The Amole Soap Company, Tippe- 
canoe City, Ohio, manufacturer of soaps 
and toilet preparations, has placed its 
advertising account with The Joseph 
Schmidt Advertising Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Magazines and farm papers 
will be used. 


With Roger Williams 
Company 


W. Akers, for the last five years 
ax Fuller & Smith, advertising agency, 
Cleveland, has joined the plan and copy 
department of The Roger Williams 
Company, direct-mail advertising of that 
city. 
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OSMOPO litan 





& OSMOPOLITAN— 

citizens of the 
world. That is the 
most fitting word to 
describe the readersof 
COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE. People 
who know their 
way about among 
the good things of 
this world, ambitious, 
successful Ameri- 
cans, people who 
want the best out of 
life. 


And they live—most of them—in the urban communities where envi- 
ronment and accessibility contribute to their value as potential buyers. 
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The Papers the Car 


@ At the end of the run, when the 
car cleaners get busy with mops and 
brooms— 


@ Out come the newspapers left on 
or under the seats of the empty car. 


@ In Baltimore, the Sunpapers are 
conspicuous by their absence from 
this clean-up. The car cleaners, like 
all good Baltimoreans, have the Sun- 
papers delivered at their homes. They 
know they cannot depend on tinding 
one left in a car. 


@ Sunpapers are left at the home to 
be read by the family—not left inthe || 
cars to be fed to a baling press. 


@ The exclusive carriers who deliver 
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Cleaners Don’t Get=— 


the Sunpapers — morning, evening 
and Sunday—operate with a devo- 
tion to duty which would do credit 
to any organization. 


@ The letter-carrier makes his rounds 
no more faithfully than the Sun-car- 
rier—nor does he stop at nearly so 
many doors. 


September Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 244,599 
Sunday - - - 178,526 


A Gain of 5,019 Daily and 2,453 
Sunday over September, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THRY SAV “ST'NPAPER” 
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Ne Resul of Results/ 





—A lead of 59.7% over the second 
paper and 89.5% over the third 
paper in total paid advertising. 


—A lead of 96.5% over the second 
paper and 181.6% over the third 
paper in national advertising. 


—A lead of 248.1% over the 
second paper and 324.4% over 
the third paper in classified ad- 
vertising. 


—A lead of 29.2% over the second 
paper and 37.8% over the third 
paper in local display advertising. 


That, in brief, tells the story of 
The Times-Picayune’s undisputed 
dominance of its field during the 
first nine months of 1924. 


Only outstanding results and 
service can account for the over- 
whelming preference shown for 
this newspaper by all classes of 
advertisers. 


Che Cimes- Picayune 
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Hunton & Woodman, Inc 


Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
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-; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 




















How Federal 


If Uncle Sam Owned the Railroads 


Ownership Would Affect 


Railway Employees and 


All Business 


By Walker D. Hines 


Former Director General of Railroads 


{Eprrortat Note: The question of 
Government ownership or operation of 
railroads is not essentially a merchandis- 
ing proposition. A general discussion of 
its merits and demerits therefore could 
possibly be construed as not exactly be- 
longing in these columns. Yet the ques- 
tion has such a vital relationship to busi- 
ness that we feel it is a privilege to be 
able here to present to our readers the 
views of Mr. Hines. 

Having been actively engaged on both 
sides—as one of the country’s leading 
railway executives and as director gen- 
eral of railroads under a portion of the 
period of Government control—he is 
equipped to discuss Government owner- 
ship from the standpoint of the all around 
expert. He has seen fit in this presen- 
tation to address himself directly to the 
effect he believes Government ownership 
would have on railroad employees. But 
it will be seen that his treatment of the 
subject is nevertheless general and con- 
veys some thoughts important to every- 
body directly ar indirectly concerned in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
merchandise. ] 


HAT would be the effect of 

Government ownership and 
operation of the railroads upon 
the railroad employees? The 
views I am going to express here 
are based on my study of the in- 
terests of the railroad employees 
during the period of Federal con- 
trol. During the fourteen months 
that I was director general of rail- 
roads from January, 1919, to 
March, 1920, I felt a direct re- 
sponsibility to all the railroad 
employees of the country and I 
tried to the best of my ability to 


study their troubles and their 
needs. 
Naturally, I had occasion to 


consider the question of perma- 
nent Government ownership of 
the railroads, and how it would 
affect the public generally, the 
railroad employees, the owners of 
the railroads and the railroad offi- 
cers. The result of my study 
was that I became convinced that 
Government ownership would be 
bad for every one of these inter- 
ests, including the employees 


themselves. om : 
In forming this opinion during 


Federal control, I had the bene- 
fit of the experience and advice 
of W. S. Carter, who was for 
many years the chief of the 
Brotherhood of- Locomotive Fire- 
men, and who had a very clear 
and sound understanding of the 
interests of railroad employees. 
He was emphatic in his private 
talks with me and in his public 
speeches in saying that Govern- 
ment ownership would be a bad 
thing for railroad employees, and 
he frequently used the case of the 
post office employees as an illus- 
tration of the disadvantages of 
working for the Government in- 
stead of for private corporations. 

A good way to study this mat- 
ter is to think about what the 
practical situation would be if the 
United States Government should 
buy and operate the railroads. In 
that event railroad operation would 
likely be under the direction of a 
member of the cabinet, just as the 
management of the post office is 
under the direction of the Post- 
master General. But if railroad 
operation were not directed by a 
member of the cabinet it would 
likely be directed by some com- 
mission of perhaps five or seven 
men, whose principal office would 
be at Washington. 

The railroad employees, in seek- 
ing to get better wages, or better 
working conditions, or more satis- 
factory treatment of their griev- 
ances, would have to deal with the 
United States Government. They 
would have to appeal to this 
cabinet member or to this com- 
mission, or the bureaus of Gov- 
ernment officers who would be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. I sup- 
pose the railroad employees would 
be permitted to keep up their 
various labor unions and these 
labor unions would be permitted 
to handle all these matters with 
the proper Government officers. 
I say I “suppose” that the railroad 
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labor unions would thus be al- 
lowed to represent the employees, 
but I am not sure that I have any 
good basis for this view, because 
I do not believe that the post 
office employees have ever suc- 
ceeded in handling their matters 
very effectively with the Govern- 
ment through any sort of labor 
unions. 

But if the railroad labor unions 
should be allowed to handle these 
matters, as I suppose they would 
be, how far would they get in 
dealing with the United States 
Government? That is a point of 
very vital and practical impor- 
tance to railroad employees. The 
United States Government is big 
and hard to move and it can find 
any amount of excuses for not 
moving. The cabinet member or 
commission in charge of the rail- 
roads‘ would no doubt have to get 
the authority of the President. 
The President could not go very 
far without getting the authority 
of Congress. We all know how 
“passing the buck” has become a 
fine art in Washington. A cabi- 
net member cannot act because of 
the President, the President can- 
not act because of Congress and 
Congress may not act because of 
disapproval of what the cabinet 
member or the President has 
done. Things can go around ina 
circle indefinitely. 

Another thing that would work 
against the employees, if the 
Government owned and operated 
the railroads, would be that it 
would be almost impossible to get 
improvement in wages or working 
conditions, except for the country 
as a whole. The reason is that if 
the Government handles the mat- 
ter it will find it difficult to make 
any difference in pay or working 
conditions between the man who 
is working in Idaho or Texas and 
the man who is working in New 
York City. The result will be 
that the necessity for improve- 
ment in wages or working condi- 
tions will have to be understood 
and appreciated throughout the 
whole country. The President 


and the cabinet member and Con- 
gress will have to be willing to 
permit the change for the whole 
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country before it can be success- 
fully accomplished. 

Under private operation, im- 
provements in wages and working 
conditions may be obtained on 
particular railroads in view of 
their special conditions. Later, 
this may become a precedent help- 
ful to the employees for securing 
favorable action elsewhere. This 
means there is more chance for 
gradual improvement through spe- 
cial and local changes under 
private operation than there 
would be under a plan where the 
United States Government would 
operate all the railroads in the 
country. 


MISTAKEN OPPOSITION BY RAILROAD 
MEN 


I believe there is a great deal of 
opposition on the part of railroad 
employees to the Railroad Labor 
Board. My own judgment is that 
this opposition is mistaken. It is 
true that the labor board has not 
been able to deal promptly with 
all the matters which have come 
before it, and it is, of course, true 
that its decisions have not been 
satisfactory to either side. My 
judgment is that the labor board 
is a better method for dealing 
with controversies between the 
employees and the railroads than 
any other plan that has been pro- 
posed. Other plans may seem to 
be better, but careful study will, 
I believe, show that they are not 
as good. 

If there is Government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads the 
employees will be in the hands of 
a labor board that will be vastly 
more unsatisfactory to them than 
the present labor board. The 
cabinet member in charge of the 
railroads, or any commission that 
may be put in charge of them, 
will constitute a sort of labor 
board and will decide these ques- 
tions in a way that will be final 
and controlling. The present 
labor board has no power to 
make a final decision that is abso- 
lutely binding upon either the 
railroad or the employees. The 
labor board’s decision is simply 
advisory, and tells the manage- 
ment and employees and the pub- 
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FIRST! 


OCTOBER HARPER’S BAZAR 
SHOWS A GREATER LINE- 
AGE THAN ANY OTHER 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE... 


CCORDING to the “Volume 
of Advertising in Monthly 
Magazines” in Printers’ Ink of 
October 9th, the October Harper’s 
Bazar shows a greater lineage than 
any other monthly magazine. It 
not only leads in monthly maga- 
zines for women but in all classifi- 
cations of monthly magazines. 
Proof again that ‘“‘Harper’s Bazar 
is a Class magazine in a class by 
itself.” 


e 


Harper’s Bagar 


2h IN LONDON 5Oc 6fr. IN PARIS 
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lic what the labor board thinks is 
right. 

But when the Government 
agency decides these matters un- 
der Government ownership and 
operation, that decision will not 
be advisory—it will be final. The 
employees will find again that they 
have less freedom of action when 
dealing with the Government than 
they have when dealing with the 
railroad companies under the 
present situation as to the labor 
board. 

People should not be misled by 
the results accomplished during 
Federal control in 1918 and 1919. 
Many employees may think there 
were many advantages gained by 
the workers during that time, and 
that this was because the Govern- 
ment was in charge. They reason 
from this idea that if the Gov- 
ernment permanently owned and 
operated the railroads there would 
always be the same chances for 
further improvement to be ob- 
tained on short notice. But any 
such notion is absolutely wrong. 

It is true that during Federal 
control important advantages were 
obtained by the railroad em- 
ployees. The right of collective 
bargaining was recognized as ap- 
plying to all employees on all 
railroads. Before Federal control, 
some classes of employees on 
some railroads could not get any 
recognition at all for any unions 
that they might form. Working 
conditions were established for 
practically all employees on prac- 
tically all railroads. These things 
represented very important prog- 
ress for the employees. They 
came about, however, because of 
the very special conditions which 
existed during the war and which 
would not exist in time of peace. 

Federal control was a war 
measure. The law which estab- 
lished it set aside all usual meth- 
ods of Government action. The 
law gave the President practically 
absolute power to raise rates and 
wages and change working condi- 
tions for the purpose of Federal 
control, without consulting Con- 
gress or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or anybody else. 
President Wilson was _ intensely 
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occupied with the war and with 
his efforts to bring about peace 
throughout the world.  Conse- 
quently, he delegated all of his 
powers concerning the railroads 
to the director general of rail- 
roads, and left the entire matter 
to the director general. 

In this way, the director gen- 
eral had complete authority and 
did not have to consult either the 
President or Congress or any 
commission. Besides that, and 
because this was a war measure, 
Congress did not try to interfere. 
The director general had a free 
hand, particularly in 1918, which 
nobody in charge of operating the 
railroads for the Government in 
peace time would ever have. 

Further than that, there were 
certain very big things that had to 
be dealt with quickly on account 
of conditions created by the war. 
These were so big that it was 
necessary for the director gen- 
eral to decide them. He had the 
power to decide them, and he 
could and did decide them 
promptly. This was true as to 
the question whether collective 
bargaining would be permitted for 
all railroad employees. It was 
true as to changes in working 
conditions. It was true as to 
wages. 

All these things came up in 
such a big way that the director 
general had to consider them and 
dispose of them. But these big 
things have now been dealt with, 
and in the future any specific de- 
mand made by railroad employees 
is not likely to be such a big 
nation-wide matter as to force a 
clear-cut decision. Besides, there 
would be nobody in charge of the 
railroads for the Government who 
would have the complete powers 
that the director general had. 
Hence, on the one hand, you 
would have an officer in charge 


of the railroads who would not | 


have the power to grant perma- 
nent and favorable action. On 
the other hand would be the fact 
that many of the things sought by 
the employees would not be suffi- 
ciently nation-wide in their 1m- 
portance to force nation-wide ac- 
tion. The Government would be 
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Stability! 
A Recognized 
Characteristic of 


The Detroit News 


prounase over 50 years ago by James E. Scripps, 

The Detroit News has never changed ownership. 
Its pelicy has been guided by the principles of its founder 
through the whole period of its life. It has gained steadi- 
ly in circulation year in and year out with a regularity 
that proves its merit as a newspaper, winning recogni- 
tion from every accretion of newer population, and hold- 
ing its old subscribers. Today, The Detroit News has 
a circulation week day: and Sunday well over 285,000, 
by far the greatest in Detroit and Michigan. 





In advertising, The Detroit News has kept pace with 
circulation and the phenomenal growth of Detroit, pub- 
lishing year in and year out an ever increasing volume, 
so far this year leading all America in total, and, ot 
course, leading its local competitors overwhelmingly 
as well. 





No great fluctuations mark the history of The Detroit 
News; it has the stability, the growth and the progress 
of a well established institution serving a great public 
and a great clientele. The Detroit News covers Detroit 
thoroughly. No other city anywhere near Detroit’s size 
can be covered as thoroughly by one newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in Michigan 
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HERE’S more to the goth State than words ana pictures . . . There's a 
very real community pride among the people of this great commonwealth, 
“Class consciousness,” if you please. They live in the goth State—and 
they’ re proud of it. 

For instance: 

49th State automobile plates of metal can be seen on the highways through- 
out the country. ° . Th e 49th Stater is proud to hail from this market, where 
business is good, cad where living conditions are happy. 

He thinks and talks in terms of the goth State. 

He'll tell you what The goth State is—‘‘the’ territory covered by The 
Globe-Democrat.” 


Advertising i in The Globe-Democrat finds The _~ Stater in a receptive mood, 
This is the greatest single sales influence i in The 49th State. 


Democrat 
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unwilling to move at all unless 
the matter was one where it was 
clear that the matter was of 
nation-wide importance and appli- 
cation. 

An interesting illustration of 
the difficulties of Government 
operation happened in March, 
1919, while I was director gen- 
eral. In order to carry out the 
purpose of Federal control I 
asked Congress for an appropria- 
tion of $750,000,000. The House 
promptly passed that appropria- 
tion; the Senate committee 
promptly reported it favorably, 
but a group of Senators decided 
it would be a good idea to em- 
barrass the President by prevent- 
ing the passage of this and other 
appropriations. They filibustered 
until the session expired on 
March 4 without passing this ap- 
propriation. That is one. danger 
that would always confront Gov- 
ernment operation of railroads. 
At any time some vital appropria- 
tion might be defeated for purely 
political purposes and might 
greatly embarrass railroad opera- 
tion. . 

In the case I refer to it hap- 
pened that I had just worked out 
a plan for giving the train and 
engine employees increases in pay 
to correspond with those which 
had been given by my predecessor 
to other classes of railroad labor. 
In order to carry out this ar- 
rangement with the train and 
enginemen it was, of course, 
necessary to pay out more money 
to them than before. 

An officer in my position might 
have said that the defeat of this 
appropriation would make it 
necessary to postpone indefinitely 
the granting of this increase. 
This is one of the ways in which 
a Government officer could “pass 
the buck.” But as director gen- 
eral, exercising war powers, I had 
more authority than any Govern- 
ment head of the railroads would 
ever have in time of peace, and I 
felt that the train and enginemen 
ought to have this increase. I 
proceeded to give it to them as 
soon as the schedules could be 
worked out, and did the best I 
could to find some way to get 
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along temporarily, without the ap- 


propriation which had been de-. 


feated for purely political pur- 
poses. But under a plan for 
permanent Government ownership 
railroad employees would run the 
risk of trouble on account of such 
playing of politics as was shown 
by the failure to pass this ap- 
propriation. 

I believe it is true, as my friend 
W. S. Carter so frequently said, 
that the employees would be 
worse off under Government con- 
trol. But I believe it is equally 
true that the total cost of railroad 
operation under Government con- 
trol would be greater because 
there would be less private initia- 
tive, and for the same reason I 
believe the public service would 
not be so good. 

My judgment, based upon my 
studies of this matter, consider- 
ing the employees’ interests while 
I was director general, leads me 
to conclude that the . employees 
have far better chances to promote 
their interests under the plan we 
now have of private operation of 
railroads with close Government 
supervision. I think that by hav- 
ing intelligent labor organizations 
that will co-operate in good spirit 
with railroad management, and 
by having what is equally neces- 
sary, and that is railroad manage- 
ment which will co-operate in 
good spirit with railroad labor 
organizations, we will have a 
situation where the employees will 
have better pay and working con- 
ditions and the public will have 
better service at a lower cost. 





R. T. Mills Starts Advertising 
Business 


Ray T. Mills has started an advertis- 
ing business under his own name at 
Lewiston, Me. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Hannahsons Shoe 
Company, Haverhill, Mass., and more 
recently was advertising manager of the 
ag & Sweet Shoe Company, Auburn, 

e. 


Joins Williams & Saylor 


H. P. deLima has joined the produc- 
tion department of Williams & Saylor, 
Inc., New York ee agency. 
He was formerly with the Saratogian 
Printing Service as New York repre- 
sentative. 
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‘Idvertising Bureau 


NCOMRATED 1627 Lytton Building -State Street 
at Jackson Boulevard: Chicago 





L. one oarsman is out of stroke, he ac- 
tually competes with the others, to the 
confusion of all. 







| Do not let your outdoor advertising be out 
of stroke with your advertising in other 
media. 


You can be sure of an even “pull together 

by placing your outdoor advertising 
through your own advertising agency, in 
cooperation with the Bureau. 
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eAsout 200 of the leading agencies, through 
their organization, the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, are equipped to render 
this highly specialized service. The adver- 
tiser, through his own advertising agency, 
can secure unbiased advice and a complete 
service in all of the different forms of Out- 
door Advertising, everywhere. | 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Incorporated 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 1627 Lytton Building, State Street 
at Twenty-Fifth Street at Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Getting Prospects Past the Cover 
of the Leaflet 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Company and The Illinois Glass Company Are 
Two Advertisers Who Know How to Design Covers That 
Compel Dealers to Look Inside 


By W. Livingston Larned 


oy. ee LL I know on the subject 

consumer literature 
sent o PF for general dis- 
tribution,” remarked a sales and 
advertising executive, “is based 
on my own experience as a road 
salesman. I was most successful 
when I did not make a running 
broad-jump into commercialism 
the first second of an interview. 
Instead, I managed to encourage a 
brief interlude, during which I 
would talk about anything from 
baseball scores to the prospect’s 
youngest baby. 

“Later, I began to notice that 
in the retail business, also, there 
was a sort of span of ‘social 
decency,’ between the coming of 
the customer and the actual busi- 
ness of selling him, given over to 
pleasant nothings. My consumer 
literature has always been con- 
structed along similar lines. How- 
ever businesslike and argumen- 
tative I may be on the inside of a 
booklet or leaflet, I keep the cover 
free from commercialism. The 
first page, in my estimation, is 
that ‘breathing space,’ as when 
two interested receptive parties 
say ‘Howdy’ and get acquainted. 

“No cover of any piece of con- 
sumer literature undertakes to 
roll up its sleeves and talk our 
proposition. We leave arguments 
for the inside.” 

A manufacturer of automobile 
tires issued eight leaflets for gen- 
eral distribution, and in no case 
did the cover “give away” the 
true contents, although there was 
an allied and altogether sympa- 
thetic tie-up. 

The titles of these eight sub- 
jects indicate how shrewdly the 
problem was handled: 

Ever Been Pinched for Speeding? 


What Can Happen on a Lonely Auto- 
mobile Road. 
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_ You Might es the Most Careful Driver 
- ‘oo “an 
at lappens en They Get the 

“‘Wobbles. . 

That Meanest-of-All ‘Traffic Cops. 

“Speed-Trap Ahead.” 

Most Women Drive Nowadays. 

Dangerous Curves. 


The illustrations followed close- 
ly the suggestions contained in 
the titles. They were bright, in- 
teresting and out of the ordinary, 
and of a character nicely calcu- 
lated to demand the attention of 
any driver of a motor car. 

For example, the picture which 
accompanied the title: “That 
Meanest-of-All Traffic Cops.” was 
a study of a swaggering and al- 
together unlikable officer, hand 
up, expression domineering. Every 
motorist has met him at some 
time, somewhere. Once inside the 
leaflet, the text soon “got down to 
business.” It was explained that 
traffic officers have grown to be 
impatient and arrogant and in- 
tolerant, largely because of the 
motorist himself. On days when 
the roads are heavily cluttered, 
there are always dozens of cars 
drawn up in conspicuous places, 
as tires are being changed. Motor- 
ists do not pay as much attention 
to buying pedigreed ‘tires, which 
would decrease tire trouble, as 
they do in the selection of the car 
itself, or of food, or almost any- 
thing else in life. 


AN INVITATION TO SATISFY ONE’S 
CURIOSITY 


A Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany consumer leaflet has gone 
into numerous printings, yet it is 
not strikingly dramatic. In vigor- 
ous letters on the cover, accom- 
panied by no illustration, appear 
the words: “The Proof.” Proof 
of what? Curiosity was instantly 








whetted. There was an irresis- 
tible desire to open the pages and 
investigate. 

Nor did the advertiser disap- 
point. The story concerned itself 
with a thrillingly written descrip- 
tion of the numerous speed races 
in which this tire.had played a sig- 
nificant part. The material was 
drawn from fact records, of 
course. The illustrations were 
from photographs. Nothing what- 
soever on the outside cover indi- 
cated that this piece of literature 
had anything to do with automo- 
bile tires, however. 

In an advertising campaign for 
Electric Garden Hose, the unify- 
ing note is its non-kinking quali- 
ties. Consumer leaflets employ 
the same argument but deftly. 
The cover may show no more 
than a smiling man with a knot 
of garden hose in his hand, and 
the title: “It won’t even kink on 
request.” True, here the product 
is shown, but it is done in such a 
mystifying manner that the cover 
must be turned to discover what 
it is all about. 

Done in brilliant red and poster 
black, a cover of another folder, 
this time in behalf of an electric 
drilling machine, carried the pic- 
ture of a woodpecker, pecking 
away at the bark of a venerable 
tree. There was a dash of humor 
in the spirit of its drawing. And 
the caption said, whimsically: 
“Man Has Improved on Nature 
for Once.” Both picture and title 
stimulated a natural desire to look 
inside. The commercial photo- 
graph of an electric drill on this 
cover might not have achieved the 
same wide reading. A certain 
number of possible prospects 
would have simply passed it by, 
indifferently. 

The Illinois Glass Company 
makes bottles for all kinds of 
purposes, and an imposing leaflet 
was issued to feature not only 
the entire line, but a few favored 
leaders. It was brought out in 
the text that these bottles were 
very much in the limelight of 
popular approval. : 

The -cover for this piece of 
printing was illuminated by an at- 
tractive picture of a charming 
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dancer on a stage. From the 
wings flashed the white glare of 
the spotlight. She was making a 
bow within its magic circle. Then 
the title: “Headliners and the 
spotlight.” Everything about the 
stage interests most people, and 
the leaflet has been unusually 
successful. 

A ceaseless stream of printed 
matter arrives at our golf club. 
Much of it is sent direct, while a 
progressive sport goods store in 
town sees that a good share is 
distributed under its own auspices. 
We have watched, methodically, 
to see to what extent this con- 
sumer material is read and what 
are the reactions to the several 
types of approach. 

A most attractive series of ten 
pieces, reproduced in full colors, 
was but casually digested by the 
members. Another series, in two 
colors only, and produced, obvi- 
ously, at modest cost, has been 
most eagerly read. 


CATCHY TITLES HOLD INTEREST OF 
GOLFERS 


The illustrations on the second 
series and the titles accounted for 
its effectiveness. Some of the 


titles were: “Sinking the Six 
Footers,” “Laying Them Dead, 
Mashie Shots,” “Brassie Shots 


from the Fairway.” 

Each leaflet is more concerned 
with telling the player points 
which will surely interest and help 
him, than in at once talking across 
the counter about drivers and 
balls, although that is primarily 
their object. 

This shrewd Bristol series pic- 
tures clubs as soon as the first 
page is turned, but never before. 
The cover illustrations are of 
such character as a_ stirring 
camera study of a golfer driving 
a ball out of a shallow stream, 
the gallery watching a tense shot, 
or some complex stroke made by 
a veteran. It is, therefore, the old 
idea of sugar-coating the message, 
the preamble before the big lec- 
ture. 

It was amusing to find, in one 
of the Bristol leaflets, well to the 
front, and as an appetite whetter 
for business talk, such genuinely 
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Fortune Prospers 
Oklahoma Farmers 


The farmers of Oklahoma are $112,587,000 
richer in crop and livestock values than at this 
time last year. 


Oklahoma farmers will receive about 
$290,000,000 during the coming season from 
the sale of crops on their farms, as compared 
to last year’s cash income of $225,000,000. 
This is a $65,000,000 increase and means 
that each one of the State’s 192,000 farmers 
will have $338 in his pocket this fall and 
winter that he didn’t have in 1923. 


Plant the seeds of desire for your goods in 
the minds of these prosperous farmers by 
advertising in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
now, and you will get your share of Okla- 
homa’s increased wealth. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman will carry 
your sales messages into three-fourths of the 
farm homes in Oklahoma. 


Complete data on this wealthy farm market 
will be given cheerfully upon request. 





Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla 


The Oklahoma Farmer is now consolidated 
with the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Now York York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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humorous notations as_ these: 

The Duffer in golf should value the 
fact that he gets far more exercise out 
of a round than does the scratch man. 

Give the caddies the license of the 
bleachers in baseball and all players 
would have revelations about their game. 

Both ‘“‘Dormie 4” and ‘40-Love” have 
sometimes lost. 

The halo of the gross score prize is 
usually dimmed in the first round of 
match play. 

You can think the night before, in 
bed, of your wonderful score of the next 
day, but the handicapper need not worry 
about that. 

Bunkers do not prowl around the 


course. They just lie in wait. 
A paint dealer called our 
attention to a leaflet, in two 


colors, which, through his eyes, at 
least, was almost a pattern for all 
such free-distribution printed mat- 
ter. Five times he had sent 
back for more of these leaflets, 
not because he so much wanted 
to be bothered with handing them 
out, but because news of them 
had gone forth and each new con- 
signment was promptly gobbled 
up by regular customers and by 
people who deliberately dropped 
in to inquire about them. 

The cover of the leaflet was a 
scene of a muggy, misty morning, 
off a Florida port. A high sea 
was running through the inlet and 
riding the waves was a brave little 
seagoing cruiser with two men 
aboard. 

The title read: “A _ two- 
thousand mile cruise safely ended 
at last.” There was fascination 
in both the picture and the title. 
Here was romance indeed. That 
small craft had gone a surprising 
distance against great odds. And 
now she was poking her nose into 
orange blossoms and palm trees: 
the Mecca of every motor boat 
fan. 

People would snatch up the 
leaflet spontaneously, eager to 
read its contents. And the story 
inside was not disillusioning. The 
first two pages were a record of 
an actual cruise taken by a small 
boat, down the inside route, to 
Miami, Florida. ~ 

From here on, the contents of 
the leaflet switched abruptly over 
to selling copy. A very fine 
varnish, a very fine kind of 
marine paint is needed to see a 
cruiser through an adventure of 
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this kind. It was a sensible and 
entirely legitimate lead to an ad- 
vertising message. 

The picture of a can of varnish 
and a brush, however attractively 
presented on the cover of that 
leaflet, would not have served the 
same purpose. Yet many adver- 
tisers insist that nothing else shall 
be done. Every printed piece 
must talk business from the first 
page to the last. The idea of 
stimulated reader interest, in a 
glutted market, and in the face 
of admitted percentages of indif- 
ference, do not appear to be taken 
into consideration at all. 

Nothing is to be said in favor 
of the far-fetched combination, 
obviously manufactured to stimu- 
late reader interest. Such de- 
vices are aggravating. They cre- 
ate reader interest on a false 
premise and are at once resented. 

The automobile accessory dealer 
in our town is a hustling believer 
in free literature. He uses a great 
deal when he sends out letters 
and bills, and he has room for 
anything that comes along, on his 
counters. But it would pay any 
advertiser to hear him talk on the 
subject. He merely points to 
various piles of leaflets and book- 
lets when you ask him for advice. 

“Look them over yourself,” he 
says. “In every case where the 
cover attempts to do all the sell- 
ing, there will be a large pile, but 
where the cover is a curiosity- 
getter, or offers some _ service, 
there are only a few left. It has 
always been that way.” 


Grate Bar to Be Advertised in 
Trade-Paper Campaign 


Business papers in the United States 
and Canada will be used in a campaign 
which is planned by the Economy Rail- 
way Appliance Company Ltd., Mon- 
treal, on the Economy lug grate bar. 
This campaign will be directed by tke 
Canadian Advertising Agency Ltd., also 
of Montreal. 


Buckingham Tobacco with 


Rankin 

The American Todacco Compery, New 
York, has appointed the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of Buckingham tobacco. 
Newspapers are now being used in @ 
campai which is being conducted in 
Springfield, Mass., Albany, Rochester 
and Syracuse. 
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The Evening Field! 


ITHOUT benefit of mergers, 

THE EVENING WORLD continues 
to plough its way to new circulation 
heights at a rate which demands first 
consideration in the New York eve- 
ning field: 


TT 


Post Office Statement Net-Average Gain Over 
October, 1923 October, 1924 September, 1924 Year Ago 


272,335 314,489 329,474 57,139 


iin 


It takes sheer virility to add 57,000 
circulation to a long-established news- 
paper property. The “newsiest evening 
paper in Greater New York” possesses 
this quality in abundance! 


AAA 
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MALLERsS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Morors BUILDING 
Cu1caco Now Yorke DeErTRoIT 


SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEa » Wash. SaN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELBS, Cab. 
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Do You Believe ln Luck? 


Advertising and Sales executives 


will find a helpful philosophy 
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850,000 Identified Subscribers 
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SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 








ad 





More than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
real farmers in real 
farm territory. 


oh 


55,000 Farmers Told Us 


So many advertisers and agencies wanted to know 
just what farmers eat and read, that we asked them 
—55,000 farmers, mainly in the Heart States, 
told us. 


Our Bureau of Market Analysis tabulated the 
replies and charted the information. We believe 
it’s the greatest survey ever made in the farm field. 


A representative will tell the story—made graphic 

charts—if you will arrange a suitable confer- 
ence. The survey has not been published. 
Through our Bureau of Market Analysis we 
make it our business to know farm markets. 
Perhaps we can be of some help to you in your 
study of this field. We'll be glad to have you 


write us about it. 


For twenty years, Successful Farming has been 
the backbone of campaigns to the farm field. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING + THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


“There’s a Difference in Farm Papers” 




















What an Advertiser Could Learn 
At a Publishers’ Meeting 


An Interpretation of the Annual Meeting of the National Publishers 
Association for the Eyes of Advertisers 


By Albert E. Haase 


HE National Publishers Asso- 

ciation holds an interest for 
the advertiser. For this reason 
Printers’ INK reports its activi- 
ties, just as it does those of asso- 
ciations composed of the owners 
of other types of advertising me- 
diums, such, for example, as the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 

The cost of materials—and ser- 
vices—paper, labor and postage— 
that enter into the production and 
delivery of periodicals is of great 
interest to the members of the 
National Publishers Association. 
Since the cost of such materials 
naturally affects the price of ad- 
" vertising, it logically follows that 
the proceedings of any meeting of 
an association dealing with such 
questions are of interest to buyers 
of advertising. =e , 

In the face of competition with 
the World Series of baseball 
games about eighty owners and 
representatives of general, class, 
religious, agricultural and business 
periodicals met for two days at 
Briarcliff Lodge, just an hour 
from New York City, for a two- 
day meeting last week to discuss 
this very question of periodical 
publication costs. 

A word first on the history of 
this association before a report is 
given on the proceedings of the 
meeting. The association is now 
five years old. It was formed 
chiefly through the efforts of the 
late H. M. Swetland as a defen- 
sive organization. Its member- 
ship, running into the hundreds, 
is made up of periodicals (other 
than newspapers). Its objects 
and purposes, officially stated, are: 
“To foster the publication industry 
and to safeguard and promote any 
and all movements useful or bene- 
ficial thereto, and to do any and 
all things that may be deemed nec- 
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essary for its furtherance or pro- 
tection.” 

So much for the historical and 
now for the proceedings of its 
last annual meeting, that are of 
interest to advertisers: 

Work to prevent a possible levy 
of $6,000,000 on publishers should 
be reported to advertisers. The 
association’s postal committee, of 
which A. C. Pearson, vice-presi- 
dent of the United Publishers 
Corporation, is chairman, has the 
job of preventing such a levy. It 
is believed that this increase of 
$6,000,000 will be placed upon 
second-class mail should the com- 
ing session of Congress pass a bill 
calling for an increase in salaries 
of 352,000 employees of the Post 
Office Department by approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. A bill along 
the same lines, it will be remem- 
bered, was vetoed by President 
Coolidge during the closing days 
of the last meeting of Congress. 


SEARCHING FOR FACTS RELATING TO 
POSTAL INCREASE 


An endeavor to decrease levies 
totaling about $16,000,000 that had 
been placed on second-class mail 
since the war was being made by 
Mr. Pearson’s committee previous 
to the time of agitation for the 
increase of postal employees’ sala- 
ries. Because of the present 
emergency Mr. Pearson and his 
committee have had to forego the 
work that had been done to ob- 
tain a decrease in second-class 
postal charges and must now fight 
with backs to the wall against 
the further threatened increase of 
$6,000,000, which would make a 
total increase of $22,000,000 in re- 
cent years on second-class rates. 
In this new fight Mr. Pearson is 
doing much research and experi- 
mental work, His committee has 
made a detailed study of salaries 
paid to postal workers and to 
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others engaged in similar lines of 
work and has issued a complete re- 
port on that study to practically 
all the publishers of the country. 

An unusual experiment has been 
made. Through the association, 
Mr. Pearson’s committee has tried 
the experiment of delivering by a 
private organization the periodi- 
cals of certain publishers in the 
town of Westfield, N. J. George 
C. Lucas, the association’s direc- 
tor of*transportation, was able to 
compile all costs in connection 
with second-class mail save those 
of house-to-house delivery. As a 
result of the Westfield experi- 
ment he now has these figures, but 
the association is unwilling to re- 
lease them until it can obtain more 
supporting data in the way of fur- 
ther experiments in different types 
of cities and towns. 

In this matter of seeking to pre- 
vent further increases in postal 
rates, and to obtain, if possible, 
decreases in the future, the Na- 
tional Publishers Association is 
not working alone. The fight is 
being pushed by other publishing 
organizations, working with the 
National Publishers Association 
through the American Publishers 
Conference. In this latter organi- 
zation, in addition to the National 
Publishers Association, there are: 
The Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation; Associated Business 
Papers; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation ; Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the Pacific 
Northwest Newspaper Associa- 
tion. 

Representatives of two of these 
associations, Urey Woodson, of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and Wallace 
Odell, of the National Editorial 
Association, addressed the Na- 
tional Publishers Association 
meeting on the second-class: rate 
situation. 

During the present week the 
National Publishers Association’s 
postal committee will meet at Chi- 
cago with postal committees of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the Inland 
Daily Press Association to dis- 
cuss plans for concerted action on 
the threatened increase in second- 
class rates. 
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All of the foregoing informa- 
tion is here reported in detail for 
the benefit of advertisers so that 
they may be fully informed of 
steps that publishers are taking 
to keep down delivery costs and 
so that they may be aware at the 
start of a move that may possibly 
be the inception of a national pri- 
vate organization for the distri- 
bution of periodicals. 


WORKING FOR LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


Endeavors of the publishers to 
secure lower freight rates on their 
shipments of magazines to break- 
ing-up points also should interest 
advertisers. B. Mackinnon, 
of Pictorial Review, in reporting 
on this work as chairman of the. 
association’s transportation com- 
mittee, said: 

“During the past year the 
Transportation Committee has 
continued its work on endeavor- 
ing to secure lower rates or better 
classification on second-class mat- 
ter. Coupled with this task has 
been close co-operation with those | 
publishers who are using the 
‘break-up’ system of mailing. 

“In some of our important rate 
arguments we have been success- 
ful, in others we have failed but 
are biding our time to renew our 
efforts. 

“We decided to centre our work 
for rate adjustments in the West- 
ern territory, and secure, if pos- 
sible, specific commodity rates to 
the points from which distribution 
would be made. We hoped to 
secure these rates on the basis of 
their fourth-class rate and have 
been fairly successful in this ef- 
fort. We secured the establish- 
ment of a commodity rate from 
Chicago and Mississippi River 
points to Denver, Colo., which 
took care of shipments from Chi- 
cago and very materially reduced 
the cost and also reduced our 
through rate from Eastern terri- 
tory, which was made by a com- 
bination of freight rates on the 
Mississippi River. An adjust- 
ment was also made in the rate 
from St. Louis to Kansas City 
and Omaha, which will enable the 
Ohio publishers to use one or 
both of these points as distribu- 
tion centres. Advice has just been 
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ie circulation 
Lowest proportionate . 
Line rate | 

Speediest distribution 
Quickest pull! 


4,500,000 copies 

Of the 

American Weekly Magazine 
Are bought and read 

From Portland to Portland 
On a single day 


And all this 
Costs the advertiser 
Is seven dollars a line! 


‘American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 





New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post- Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Franci E. i 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American .Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sentinel & Sunday Telegram 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use‘color’.”AJ.K. 
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received from the Western car- 
riers of their approval of a special 
commodity rate from Chicago 
and from Cincinnati to Texas 
points, which will enable our Chi- 
cago publishers to use some cen- 
tral city in Texas for break-up 
and also enable the publishers in 
Ohio to make through cars on a 
combination of rates from Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Also, at the time of the last 
meeting we had pending the ques- 
tion of our two-dollar commodity 
rate from New York City by the 
Southern Pacific Lines to Califor- 
nia points. During the year this 
has been permanently decided by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in our favor and the publish- 
‘rs at New York City are now 
enjoying that rate. 

“During the year we were able 
to secure a reduction of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds in the express 
rates applying to periodicals over 
the lines operated by the South- 
eastern Express Company. This 
has brought about a material sav- 
ing to the publishers who can use 
this service. It has not been 
thought advisable to attempt to 
secure any further adjustment at 
this time in the express rates over 
the rest of the country, except 
that we did secure a small conces- 
sion from them on such publica- 
tions as had no_ second-class 
entry.” 


LOOKING FOR BEST SOLUTION OF 
PAPER PROBLEM 


The question of paper supply 
and costs should interest any ad- 
vertiser. A. D. Mayo, secretary 
of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, reported on this subject. 

“The most serious development 
in the paper situation during the 
past year,” Mr. Mayo said, “was 
the continued agitation by certain 
interests in Canada to place an 
embargo on the exportation of 
pulp wood from that country to 
the United States.” He continued: 

“Acting on representations from 
our State Department, with whom 
the publishers and paper manufac- 
turers lodged vigorous protests 
showing what the effect of such 
an embargo would be, the Domin- 
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ion Government withheld putting 
the act into effect and appointed 
a commission, known as the Royal 
Canadian Commission on Pulp 
Wood, to investigate thoroughly 
the forest resources, etc., of Can- 
ada, especially with reference to 
the necessity of prohibiting the 
export of pulp wood. 

“This Commission 


spent one 
year in its investigation, holding 
numerous hearings throughout 
Canada. Although there was 


much testimony from settlers and 
farmers against the prohibition of 
pulp wood, on the other hand 
many appeared before the Com- 
mission to urge the enactment of 
such a law, the most influential 
body represented being the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association. 

“The report of the Commission 
(an exhaustive document) was 
finally made in August, 1924. 
The Commission made no recom- 
mendations on the question of the 
prohibition or restriction of the 
export of pulp wood. On the 
question of an export tax the 
Commission recommended that if 
such be adopted the revenue be 
applied only to forest protection 
and not be levied with the idea of 
producing revenue for general 
governmental uses. 

“The Commission emphasized 
the fact that the forest situation 
in Canada is quite serious enough 
to demand the imposition of any 
conservation measure that may be 
practicable. Their opinion also 
was that ‘the broad economic 
principles of conservation are bet- 
ter served in home manufacture 
of raw materials’ and ‘the restric- 
tion of exports encourages de- 
velopment of Canadian industry.’ 

“The report of the Commission 
was presented to the Canadian 
Parliament on the last day of this 
year’s session, so that there was 
no time for that body to give it 
consideration before adjournment. 
The subject will undoubtedly 
come up when Parliament is again 
prorogued, which will be some 
time in October. In the meantime 
American paper manufacturers 
have utilized the interval by in- 
creasing their reserve stocks of 
Canadian pulp wood. Neverthe- 
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MORNING PAPER GET ACTION 
THE SAME DAY 











JUST WHAT 
WE HAVE BEEN 
SAYING FOR THE 
PAST TWO YEARS! 


“Middle Classes are the Big Buyers of Every- 
thing,” says Dwight W. Morrow, one of 
the partners of J. P. Morgan & Co., speak- 
ing before the Convention of Investment 
Bankers Association.—Printers’ Ink, Octo- 
ber 2nd, 1924. 


We stopped talking circulation and featured 
buying power, just as soon as we saw the 
results of a survey made in Cincinnati—for 
that survey proved to us conclusively that the 
upper and the big, strong middle class were 
the people to reach—the classes that earn 
82% of the total income. 


—Who wants the 39% of the population that 
only earns 18% of the total income? We 
don’t—and we’re pretty sure you don’t! 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


~ CINCINNATI ~ 
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exceeding Cleveland’s 


second newspaper by more 
than,10,000 copies 


The Plain Dealer 


J. B. WOODWARD e 
110 E, 42nd St., 
New York 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
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D|} PLAIN DEALER has 






circulation 
daily newspaper 


exceeding Cleveland’s 
third newspaper by more 


than 40,000 copies 


has the BUYERS! 






. J. BIDWELL CO, 
Times Building 





Will sell it 











less, all publishers must realize 
that this subject will be continu- 
ally agitated in Canada, and if 
such raw material was barred 
entry it would compel manufac- 
turers to import pulp wood in 
larger quantities from other dis- 
tant foreign countries automati- 
cally increasing the price of 
paper. A Canadian export tax 
would have the same effect.” 

The labor costs of employing 
printers, another subject of inter- 
est to advertisers, came up for 
discussion. Arthur J. Baldwin, 
vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, reported on this 
subject, saying in effect in brief 
fashion: 

“The labor situation is more 
quiet in October than in any year 
since the organization of the as- 
sociation. 

“It is true that at the present 
time there are no contracts exist- 
ing with any of the unions relating 
to the scale, all contracts hav- 
ing expired October 1. 

“Tt does not seem probable that 
there will be any strikes during 
the current year as agreements as 
to scale will probably be settled 
without arbitration.” 

A code of ethics, adopted by an 
enthusiastic vote of all members 
present, will interest advertisers, 
for in that code the following 
pledge was made: 

“We pledge ourselves to cour- 
age—courage to maintain editorial 
independence—to refuse advertis- 
ing which is false, malicious or 
misleading — courage to protect 
advertising against unfair taxa- 
tion that would restrict its service 
as a builder of sound and broadly 
distributed property — courage to 
condemn every fraudulent, tricky 
or questionable practice and to up- 
hold all sound agencies that work 
for the betterment and elevation 
of our standards.” 

This code, in which the late 
president of the association, H. M. 
Swetland, was greatly interested 
was given to the association by 
Mr. Baldwin, who was chairman 
of a special re? having as 
its members: A. D. Mayo, P. S. 
Collins, Henry W. Newhall and 
Herbert S. Houston. 
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* Mr. Baldwin, who it will be ob- 
served from this report, was very 
active in the association’s work 
during the year, was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed 
the late H. M. Swetland. It 
should here be remarked that one 
of the very first acts of the asso- 
ciation at the opening of the first 
meeting was the offering of a 
silent tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Swetland. Frederic W. Hume, 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, in his annual report, re- 
counted the important work Mr. 
Swetland had done for the pub- 
lishing industry. 

P. S. Collins, general business 
manager, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, who presided over 
the meetings and who was given a 
vote of thanks for the dispatch 
and celerity with which the meet- 
ings were handled, was elected 
first vice-president. 

The other officers are: A. D. 
Mayo, Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, second vice-president; F. L. 
Wurzburg, Nast Publi ations, 
secretary; Roger W. Allen, Allen 
Business Papers, treasurer, and 
Frederic W. Hume, executive 
secretary. 

The directors of the association 
are: For three years: B. A. Mac- 
kinnon, Pictorial Review; Henry 
W. Newhall, Modern Priscilla; 
M. C. Robbins, Gas Age-Record, 
and Guy L. Harrington, Mac- 
fadden Publications. For two 
years: A. C. Pearson, United 
Publishers Corporation ; .. & 
Wilson, McCall’s Magazine; A. C. 
Backert, Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, and R. J. Cuddihy, Literary 
Digest. For one year: Ernest F. 
Eilert, Musical Courier; A. C. 
G. Hammesfahr, International 
Magazine Co.; Charles F. Jen- 
kins, Farm Journal; Graham Pat- 
terson, Christian Herald. 

Representatives to the National 
Advertising Commission of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World were appointed for the 
first time by the association. 
These representatives are: A. J. 
Crockett, Modern Priscilla; Her- 
bert S. Houston of Our World, 
and A. H. Melville, Nast Publi- 
cations. 
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Colorgraphic Advertising 


PACKAGE INSERTS 
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PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean maximum efficient 
circulation. 


Help sell NEW products 
and slow movers. 


Suggest new uses. 


Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 


Secure requests for 
samples. 


Build mailing lists. 
Minimize substitution. 














The Coca-Cola Co. 


use a Colorgraphic Insert to increase the return of bottles 
to the dealer. Inserted in each new six-bottle container 
is a folder which explains that Coca-Cola’s big objective 
is greater service to the consumer, and tells how the 
consumer can help to make this greater service possible. 
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“ Cologgra raphic Advertising Pay s” 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


BALTIMORE 
=e NEW YORK ——_,RUsat ory 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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~ AMERICAN. 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO 





COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 
our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


ee 


Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made 
in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transparencies 
for a quarter of a century. 


The first transparency made in the U. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today 
“Colorgraphic” Transparencies. 
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SID BOTTLES 
inthis new handy container 





Every Store 


that stocked the new Coca-Cola container displayed this 
transparency. The consumer read about it first through 
Colorgraphic Mailers and in local newspapers and then 
later saw the container again on the dealer’s window. 
Good tie-up—excellent reminder—helped sales. 
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_ DIRECT-BY- MAIL 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 
Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 
spots. 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. 
Creates consumer de- 
man 
Produces direct orders. 
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Colorgraphic Advertising 































To Secure Distribution 


on new container made to hold six bottles, Coca-Cola 
Co. offer to mail to dealer’s customers, a series 0 
Colorgraphic Mailers advertising the dealer’s store as 
well as Coca-Cola. This plan sold 219 dealers out of 
223 called on in test campaign in eight cities. 
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How Menace of Paper Shortage 
Affects All Advertisers 


Important Conference Called to Discuss Paper Shortage from Standpoint 
That without an Adequate Paper Supply the Best Sales and 
Advertising Ideas Are Worthless 


By Roy Dickinson 


T has been customary to think 

that some day our forests 
might be denuded of timber sup- 
plies; that probably our descen- 
dants would have some trouble 
in getting wood for their homes 
and paper for their manufactur- 
ing requirements. Now, however, 
the problem comes right home to 
each of us. Within twelve or 
fifteen years it is entirely possible 
that a real pulp and paper famine 
may face us. 

The stage has now been reached 
where many pulp and _ paper 
mills have either no timber of 
their own or only very limited 
amounts. For thirty years the 
United States has imported pulp- 
wood from Canada. As a recent 
Department of Agriculture bulletin 
points out, the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry has shown phe- 
nomenal developments during the 
last decade. For a number of 
years “it has become increasingly 
evident that Canadian require- 
ments will in time absorb the pulp- 
wood which is now shipped to the 
United States.” The recent action 
of the Canadian Parliament in giv- 
ing the Governor in Council au- 
thority to restrict the exportation 
of pulp-wood, makes the old re- 
forestation problem exceedingly 
acute. 

The United States cannot any 
longer afford to depend upon 
foreign supplies. Sweden is al- 
ready removing the full annual 
growth from her forests and 
Norway is over-cutting hers. In 
our own country, which consumes 
annually 8,000,000 tons of paper, 
more than all other countries in 
the world combined, our forests 
supply only 49 per cent of the 
pulp-wood required for our paper 
consumption. As recently as 1899 
when reforestation was talked of 
to as great an extent as it is 
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now, our forests supplied 83 per 
cent. 

The menace of a paper shortage 
is particularly interesting to manu- 
facturers who sell goods and to 
all divisions of the advertising 
industry. At a recent meeting of 
sales managers one of the execu- 
tives present made the remark 
that all of the people in the sales 
and advertising business would 
find themselves out of a job in 
fifteen or twenty years unless they 
took more active interest in the 
problem of growing new forests 
to replace the tremendous number 
of trees being cut down. Without 
an adequate paper supply all the 
best selling ideas in the world 
would become practically useless 
—almost every form of advertis- 
ing now known depends in some 
way on paper. Another sales 
Manager present pointed out that 
without houses to live in, sales 
ideas would be of little value. 


WHERE ADVERTISERS COME IN 


The relation between the busi- 
ness of advertising and an ade- 
quate timber supply came up at 
the recent executive committee 
meeting of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. After 
a discussion of the destruction of 
forests in the United States a 
motion was made and carried that 
President Holland be authorized 
to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate activities now under way and 
to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment and private bodies now en- 
gaged in reforestation activities. 
It was also resolved that this com- 
mittee be authorized to help obtain 
publicity through Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs and by other 
methods to arouse public interest 
in the present situation. 

This question of arousing public 
opinion is of the greatest impor- 
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tance. At a time when the As- 
sociated Gasoline Producers are 
buying space in the newspapers to 
tell the public about the dwindling 
gasoline supply and other associa- 
tions are buying space and using 
paper to tell of their problems, 
people who depend for their living 
upon pulp and paper are doing 
very little. 

Various newspaper associations, 
the National Publishers Associa- 
tion, the American Pulp & Paper 
Association and some others have 
for a long time been calling the 
attention of their members to the 
danger of the present lack of a 
reforestation program. But the 
attitude of the average individual 
who depends upon an adequate 
timber supply for his living, is 
like that discovered at a recent 
public meeting to discuss forest 
conservation. After an earnest 
address the speaker came to a 
dramatic pause with this question: 
“T should now like to ask whether 
any one man or woman in this 
great assemblage has ever done 
anything personally to help pre- 
serve our noble forests and to 
help preserve our forests for our- 
selves and our descendants. Have 
any of you here ever done any- 
thing?” After a long moment a 
little man arose near the back of 
the hall. He raised his hand. 

“And what have you done?” 
asked the speaker. “Have you 
accomplished something in this 
national problem of preserving 
our woods?’ 

“I have,” replied the little man. 
“One time when I was about six- 
teen years old I shot a wood- 
pecker with an air rifle.” 

But the man who did away with 
that bird had done more than most 
of us. The majority of us haven’t 
even shot a woodpecker We know 
that the situation is dangerous and 
growing worse every day, but we 
don’t do anything about it. 

There are many States where 
legislation on the subject is im- 
pending. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, a $25,000,000 amendment 
for reforestation is now being 
discussed. This State offers an in- 
teresting example of the present 
lumber situation. In 1860 Penn- 


sylvania stood first in its lumber 
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interests and for years exported 
to other States. At present four- 
fifths of the lumber used in Penn- 
sylvania is imported, some of it 
being transported 2,800 miles on 
which $25,000,000 for freight is 
paid. 

Ellwood B. Chapman, writing 
in the “Keystone Motorist” to in- 
terest automobile owners in the 
proposed amendment, points out 
that with the forests properly 
cared for, Pennsylvania can pro- 
duce ten times -as much lumber 
as at present, and in the course 
of years can again take her place 
as one of the foremost lumber 
States—utilizing at the same time 
land which is now unproductive. 
This writer points out that the 
$25,000,000 amendment for re- 
forestation would not be an ex- 
pense but an investment. Lands 
which cost the State $2.26 an acre 
upon which trees were planted 
have now gained in worth more 
than $5,000,000. Mr. Chapman 
shows that the revenue from the 
forests can be made to pay a 
large percentage of the cost of the 
State schools. Pennsylvania is 
merely one example of many 
States where legislation looking 
to better care of the forests is 
now being discussed. 

And now we are all to be 
allowed the opportunity of co- 
operating with the United States 
Government in a complete survey 
of this.question and making sug- 
gestions as to how men in the 
advertising business can help, On 
November 19 and 20 in Washing- 
ton the Secretary of Agriculture 
is going to hold a national con- 
ference on the utilization of forest 
products. Both manufacturers 
and users of wood products will 
be invited, as well as leading repre- 
sentatives of associations, indus- 
tries and all other agencies in- 
terested in the manufacture and 
use of all products of the forest. 
As the Secretary of Agriculture 
says in his announcement: 

“We are faced with the 
momentous problem of perpetuat- 
ing a supply of forest products 
sufficient to meet the needs of the 
greatest wood-using nation in the 
world 


2. “Our national forest policy 
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and plans for reforestation, now 
in the formative stage, must be 
shaped so as to meet the basic 
requirements of use; at the same 
time, wood usage must be greatly 
modified to conform to the present 
under-supply, and eventually to 
the accomplishments _ possible 
through reforestation and pro- 
tection. 

3. “Diminished forest resources 
will, within the next generation, 
have a radical effect on wood- 
using practices, manufacturing 
enterprises, and living conditions 
in this country. It is imperative 
that the existing supply be con- 
served and apportioned as effec- 
tively as possible. ; 

4. “Approximately two-thirds of 
the present forest cut is lost in 
the processes of conversion and 
through inefficient use. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the loss is now 
preventable if available knowledge 
can be generally applied; one- 
third is not now preventable, but 
continued research can probably 
determine how prevention may be 
accomplished ; one-third will prob- 
ably remain permanently unpre- 
ventable. 

5. “Effective accomplishment in 
better utilization demands the 
joint efforts of Federal, State and 
private interests, in the develop- 
ment and execution of adequate 
plans following three types of 
activities: (A) Application of re- 
search findings, (B) Direction and 
co-ordination of economic ten- 
dencies, (C) Further research.” 

Speakers at the conference will 
present a comprehensive idea of 
the nature and extent of present 
preventable waste. They will show 
how research has disclosed all 
sorts of methods which will help 
solve the problem and how better 
use of these methods is retarded by 
failure to apply present available 
knowledge. At this time a per- 
manent advisory committee on 
utilization of forest products will 
be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This opportunity 
will undoubtedly be utilized by the 
new committee appointed by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World to become part of the 
two-day conference. It is ex- 
pected that almost 2,000 people 
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who. have some active interest in 
the utilization of forest products 
and the prevention of waste in 
our timber supply will be present 
in Washington at the meeting. 
The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and other advertis- 
ing associations, such as the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, are in a 
better position than any other to 
advise the Secretary upon how 
public opinion can be aroused and 
interest centred upon the problem 
which touches every portion of the 
public. 

The current advertising cam- 

paign of the Associated Gasoline 
Producers offers an example as to 
what might be done in arousing 
public opinion. No better method 
has yet been devised to centre at- 
tention upon a problem of national 
importance than the use of paid 
advertising space properly ad- 
ministered. It is suggested that 
the conference in Washington 
consider the advisability of such a 
campaign, the funds to be secured 
from all phases of industry vitally 
interested in the utilization of 
forest products and administered 
under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment. 
_ The publishing and advertising 
interests can help the Secretary 
of Agriculture, himself a_pub- 
lisher, in getting public opinion 
squarely behind a vital need. 





Klaxon Transfers Sales Offices 


_ The Klaxon Company, sales organiza- 
tion for Klaxon horns, has moved its 
headquarters from Newark, N. J., to 
Anderson, Ind. 

I. J. Reuter, who has been general 
manager of the Remy Division of the 
General Motors Corporation, has been 
appointed president of the Klaxon com- 
pany. 

R. W. Wilkinson will continue to di- 
rect the sales of Klaxon horns to the 
jobbing trade. 





Radio Account to 
Larchar-Horton Agency 


_ The Electrical Products Manufactur- 
ing Comonny, Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturer of Dymac radio equipment, has 
laced its advertising account with the 

rchar-Horton Company, advertising 
agency of that city. A campaign in 
newspapers is planned. 
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Journal-Post 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2nd Lowest 
Milline Rate 


in the 


United States 
Morning or Evening 


Actual Rate Milline Rate 
Journal (morning) ... 20c* $1.28* 
Post (evening) ...... 25c* $1.48 * 


*On a 2500-line space contract. 
(From Standard Rate and Data Service, September, 1924) 











| Merchandising Cooperation 
Given Advertisers ! 











The Kansas City Journal-Post 


Lowest Sunday Milline Rate in the 
Immediate Kansas City Territory 
(on a 2500-line space contract). 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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_ AWonderful Tie-up 








VERY Monday morning Mrs. Peterson, head of the 
Home Service Department of the Peoples Gas, Light 
& Coke Company, gives a food talk over Westinghouse 
Radio station KYW. A great. army of housewives listen in 


in the country. 
At the end of her talk Mrs. Peterson says: 


“You will find the complete text of my talk, together 
with a number of recipes, in today’s Chicago Evening 
American.” 


So it is that thousands of housewives turn to the Grocery 
Section of the Chicago Evening American each Monday 
to read Mrs. Peterson’s food talk and to copy the recipes 
for which she is famous. 


CHICAGO EVEN 
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because Mrs. Peterson is one of the foremost food experts | 
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for Food Advertisers 


Certainly here is an ideal tie-up for food advertisers. It 
insures maximum reader interest because Mrs. Peterson’s 
reputation as an authority on all matters pertaining to food 
is well known throughout the west. 


It is only logical that the Chicago Evening American is an 
unusually productive medium for food advertisers. It goes 
into more than half the homes of Chicago and suburbs 
and provides greater coverage than any other evening 
newspaper can offer. 


Food advertisers would do well to investigate the sales 
opportunities offered through the Monday Grocery Section 
of the Chicago Evening American. 


Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation for 6-month Period 
Ending September 30th 


458,435 





Largest Evening Circulation in Chicago 
and Third in America 


ING AMERICAN 


Newspaper 
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CANADA 





Standardized 
Painted Outdoor Advertising 


USING THE 
E.L. RUDDY PLANT 
WILL TELLIT TO 


TORONTO 
THE MOST 
IMPRESSIVE WAY 





z For Toronto or nation-wide ti 
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How Will You Get Real Illustra- 
tions for That Next Campaign? 


Two Worth-While Methods of Achieving This Result 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


CERTAIN national adver- 
vi tiser has inserted some- 
where in every display a message 
to the public. It reads, in part: 
“If you come across what you 
believe to be a striking subject 
for an illustration to be used in 
our advertising, by all means send 
it on to us. We need and wel- 
come just such collaboration.” 

And he has received hundreds 
of good suggestions, often ac- 
companied by photographs which 
assist the artist in creating a 
melodramatic or practical illus- 
tration. 

An instance of this: There has 
recently appeared a picture which 
is familiar to the writer, because 
he has many times been aboard 
the good ship Allen Gurney at 


Nantucket. It was with a real 
thrill of delight and _ interest, 
therefore, he saw the Valspar 


page which featured an original 
study of the old whaler, under 
her gay canopies and with guests 
aboard, sipping tea. And what a 
happy theme for a Valspar ad- 
vertisement ! 

There is a pleasing reproduc- 
tion, as a side illustration, of the 
attractive old sign which swings 
before the tea room; an ancient 
mariner in his sea togs, and men- 
tion is also made of the fact that 
this wooden sign is Valsparred as 
well. But the point we wish to 
make is that an artist has been 
supplied with the unusual in illus- 


trative themes, by virtue of the 
watchfulness of outside eyes. 
Pictorially, the study, in two 


colors, of the venerable tea-room 
boat, at anchor, provides the more 
dramatic style of advertising pic- 
ture. It could not very well be 
“imagined.” That it is based on 
fact makes it, of course, all the 
more valuable. 

This has been distinctively true 
of all recent Valspar advertising, 
as is evidenced by a clever story 
of a floor test held at Peabody 
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College, and an illustration with- 
in the walls of a very well-known 
school for small children where 
the wear and tear would be ab- 
normal. 

An advertising artist happened 
to be in one of the mountain vaca- 
tion resorts of Switzerland one 
winter. It is fifty or more miles 
from Montreux and here come 
many Americans in quest of 
sleighing, skiing, and other sports 
which demand snow and ice and a 
bite in the air. The owner of a 
nearby inn had a sled. It had 
been in use for ten seasons and 
seemed to be as good as the day 
it was brought over by his brother 
from America. This sled was of 
a well-known American make. 
The artist at once saw the adver- 
tising possibilities of the idea. 
He made a sketch of a crowd of 
people heaped upon it as it started 
down a long, snowy incline. 

Of such ideas are the unusual 
advertising pictures made. They 
simply can’t be originated in an 
“office.” They are largely acci- 
dental. 


A BOY PAINTER FURNISHES IDEA 


In a somewhat like manner, an 
advertising writer happened to be 
going through the Louvre, Paris, 
when a small boy, perched on a 
high stool at a canvas, attracted 


his attention. The youth was 
making a copy, in oils, of a 
famous painting. The brushes 


and paints were not of France; 
they were American and, in a 
realm of historic art, with such a 
background, the advertising man 
saw at once the commercial possi- 
bilities of the idea. 

In Southern Florida there was 


a certain tract of land which 
everybody said would never 
amount. to anything. Several 


farmers had tried and failed. Too 
many stumps, too much marl. 
The land could not be cultivated. 
Along came a man who brought 
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with him a small tractor, and with 
its aid, the land was cleared and a 
prosperous farm started which 
paid from the very first year. 

But this material would have 
been lost, had not a Northern 
artist, down South on his vacation, 
observed the possibilities of the 
story, and wired to the tractor 
firm, asking for permission to 
prepare the illustration, as he saw 
it, accompanied by a signed affi- 
davit from the owner of the 
property. 

To double New York City’s 
water supply, engineers have built 
the Shandaken Tunnel, 18.1 miles 
long. It runs through the heart 
of the Catskill mountains and 
500,000 pounds of dynamite 
were used to blast the rock. 
Down in those depths, a little, 
unassuming and grimy General 
Electric mine locomotive was re- 
moving the rock as fast as the 
dynamite could blast it out of 
place. But the story would never 
have been told and the illustra- 
tion never drawn had not an ob- 
servant eye kept careful tabs and 
ferreted it out. 

Observe the illustrative possi- 
bilities of these memorandums re- 
ceived by the manufacturers of 
Lux, and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity they present to the imagi- 
native artist: 


There I was, walking along a narrow 
twisty street bordered by small shops 
filled with all sorts of Oriental treasures. 
Suddenly I came upon a Turk—I guess 
he was—kneeling on a magnificent rug, 
washing it. Can you guess with what— 
with our American Lux. I told my 
American interpreter to ask him if: he 
wasn’t afraid to wash so priceless a 
thing. He showed us all his white 
teeth in a smile, and picking up the 
package of Lux, said: “Not with this.” 


_Another from the same adver- 
tisement: 


You know how you _ rejoice—when 
you are in a foreign country—to see a 
familiar face? That is the way I felt 
when I saw a package of Lux in a sho 
window here in Amsterdam, Holland. 
could not resist going in to find out 
what they used it for. “Everything,” 
said the shopkeeper, ‘‘Dutch ladies seem 
to like it especially for their dishes.” 


Here, then, are two unusual ad- 
vertising illustrations; one in 
Tunis and one with Holland as 
its picturesque background. World 
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travelers have supplied the themes. 

In order to collect unusual data 
for copy and illustrations for a 
protracted series of advertise- 
ments for a new patented head- 
light for automobiles; an artist 
and a copy writer spent three 
weeks in a car, at night, circulat- 
ing over country and city roads. 

They were in many accidents 
and they met up with some pe- 
culiar adventures. The sum total 
of this experience permitted them 
to put on paper a far more origi- 
nal and dramatic campaign than 
would have been possible had they 
been content to scheme it out in 
the quiet of an office. For they 
met up with the unusual, the out- 
of-the-ordinary. 

And in order to collect material 
for an advertising campaign on 
trade-marked building material, 
an advertising artist saw a house 
through, from the moment the 
foundation was laid, to the day 
the proud owners stepped through 
the front door and took posses- 
sion. 

He later admitted that his own 
imagination could not have cre- 
ated an equal number of unused, 
new ideas. Intimate contact was 
absolutely necessary. 


visits 500 SHOPS FOR IDEA 


That something was wrong 
with the then prevalent method 
of building storage batteries for 
automobiles occurred to the ad- 
vertising manager of a concern 
manufacturing them. He greatly 
desired new material, both for 
copy and for illustrations, but 
particularly for the latter. He 
knew that all advertising, in this 
field, including his own, had fallen 
into arut. He took a camera with 
him and visited 500 storage bat- 
tery shops. In a liberal share of 
them, he found great piles of dis- 
carded plates, eaten “alive” by 
contact, one with the other, from 
buckling. And this was the 
strong talking point in the manu- 
facture of his own product for it 
had a patented device to prevent 
buckling. 

From the snapshots a series of 
advertising illustrations was 
drawn which made a deep impres- 
sion on the trade and on service 
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Business Is At High-Water 
Mark Always In Washington 


One of the attractive features of the 
National Capital as a market is the 
absence of fluctuation. Washingtonians 
have sure and definite incomes, with 
which to gratify their desires for the 
commodities and luxuries of life—in 
season and out. 


And you can enter this active market 
successfully with the use of a single 
newspaper—T HE STAR—which covers 
the field completely and influentially. 


Write us for any specific 
information you may require 
concerning Washington. .. . 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 

















station men. Nobody had hap- 
pened to think of it before. 

Unquestionably, there is a pres- 
ent shortage of adequate material 
for advertising illustrations which 
are unconventional, new in spirit, 
and with sufficient novelty to “get 
across.” “How will we illustrate 
the next campaign?” is a question 
invariably asked by advertisers. 

This is largely due to the fact 
that all available subjects have 
been long since consumed. Over 
and over again, the same themes 
have been handled, their service- 
ability dependent almost wholly 
upon better art or new composi- 
tions. 

Things which have always been 


obvious are now obsolete. - It 
would be no more than dull 
repetition to repeat them, how- 


ever fine the interpretation by the 
artist. 

But it is strangely and interest- 
ingly true that tucked away in the 
archives of daily human experi- 
ence, there is a fund of wonderful 
material. The advertiser does not 
always have access to it. He does 
not think of these ideas. They 
are too far off the main trails of 
his advertising experience. Yet 
they are nearly always intensely 
human and practical. 

The better illustrations of to- 
morrow will come from’ two 
sources: From the observant copy 
writer and artist, who fare forth 
in search of it, and who are never 
unconscious of their duty in this 
respect, and from the reader of 
advertising who can be made to 
interest himself in the embellish- 
ment of the campaign. 


New Heater Manufacturing 
Business Formed 


Mrs. O. E. Frank, formerly sales 
manager of the Howard Iron Works 
and the Alberger Heater Company, both 
of Buffalo, has organized the O. E. 
Frank Heater & Engineering Company, 
at that city. he new company will 
manufacture a line of heaters, heat 
interchangers, coolers, condensers and 
other heat transmission equipment. 


Joins Toronto Art Service 


Francis H. Johnston, former principal 
of the Winnipeg School of Art, has 
joined the Art Service Studio, Toronto, 
Ont., and also has been elected a di- 
rector in the National Institute of the 
Arts Ltd 
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Du Pont Advances 
Clarence F. Brown 


Clarence F. Brown, for several years 
director of advertising of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been transferred to the 
Pyralin "Department as director of 
articles sales. His headquarters will be 
at Arlington, N. 

William A. Hart has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Brown as director of 
advertising. Mr. Hart formerly was 
Western advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and director of advertising of the 
Detroit Steel Products Company. He 
also has been with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
as manager of its marketing division. 
More recently Mr. Hart has been with 


The Elliott — Service Company, New 
York, as director of marketing and 
production. 


Radio Account for Creske- 
Everett 


The advertising account of the 
Radiotive Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. -» Manufacturer of Silver Voice 
loud speakers, has been placed with 
Creske-Everett, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers will be 
used in a campaign which is planned 
in the New York territory. 


C. O. Bedell with 
Butler Brothers 


C. O. Bedell has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Butler Brothers, 
Chicago, general merchandise whole- 
salers. He was formerly with the ree 
Advertising Company, Inc., also of 
cago, and more recently has been with 
the Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, advertising agency. 


New Canadian Campaign 
for Sherwin-Williams 
The Sherwin-Williams Company Ltd., 


Montreal, Que., has commenced a new 
campaign in Canadian magazines, "using 
double spreads in two colors. is ad- 


vertising is directed by the New York 
office of the Tracy-Parry Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


C. S. Burr Joins St. Louis 


“Globe-Democrat” 

Clinton S. Burr has joined the New 
York sales staff of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat as an assistant to F. St. J. 
Richards. He was formerly with W il- 
bur Beach and Associates and Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., both of 
New York. 


Changes Name to 
Miller, Black & Vanderbilt 


The advertising agency _ business 
which has been conducted at New York 
under the name of Miller, Black & 
Lewis, Inc., has changed its name to 
Miller, Black & Vanderbilt, Inc. 
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232 PAGES 
For S1x DOLLARS 


Our New Book of Types and our Book 
of New Types is just off the press and 
far off the rutted road. It is a veritable 
Encyclopedia of Composition, contain- 
ing, in addition to an army of leaden 
soldiers in serried ranks, a plethora of 
ornaments, borders and initials, together 
with the entire series of our advertise- 
ments in Printers’ Ink up to now, thus 
showing not merely types loafing around 
the case, but working for business. 232 
pages; 5% by 8%; loose-leaf to permit 
the insertion of fresh material as issued 
from time to time; bound with pebbled, 
embossed black cover; your name 
stamped in gold upon the front; 
each copy numbered; edition limited 
to the cognoscenti who are intrigued 
by the pungent perfume of ink and 
the musical murmur of a proof-sheet. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East Twenty-third Street 
New York City 
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The Nation’s Business is 
now located in the building 
pictured above which is 
the new home of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington. 
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This building is both the 
expression of fine ideals 
and the faith which Amer- 
ican business has in them. 


It is the purpose of The Nation’s 
Business to interpret these ideals 


and hold for them the faith they 


have already won. 


No greater measure of good will— 
no more friendly introduction can 
be had for your advertising than 
through this magazine. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 






MORE THAN 160,000 


CIRCULATION MEMBER A. B. C. 





Madame X—A Mail-Order Success 
That Was Shifted to Dealers 


In Less Than a Year’s Time Dealer Sales Mount to a Million Dollars 
Monthly—Foundation Laid by Mail-Order Advertising 


By Charles G. Muller 


yo. several years the corset 
industry admittedly has been 
in a weakened condition. Many 
women were not wearing corsets 
and, until women decided to wear 
them, the manufacturers could do 
no business. Sometime perhaps, 
style would decree corsets again. 
That was the manufacturer’s only 
ray of hope. Until then he would 
have to make the best of what 
business came his way. Meanwhile, 
the year 1924 showed no sign of 
change. 

Then, on Sunday, January 13, 
an advertisement in a New York 
daily newspaper announced that 
the Madame X Reducing Girdle, 
which would rapidly take off fat 
by gentle massage, was for sale 
by mail order at the Thompson- 
Barlow Company offices, New 
York City. That advertisement, 
which cost $208, sold 512 girdles at 
$9.85 each. By Mirch, two months 
later, $250,000 had advertised the 
girdles and created such a de- 
mand from women all over the 
United States that production 
could not keep up with sales even 
though, according to the com- 
pany’s figures, enough girdles 
were turned out to do a monthly 
business of $1,000,000 

How this mail-order proposition, 
that started in such a small way, 
became a dealer proposition that 
swept the country, was told me by 
R. S. Thompson, president of the 
Madame X Company, Inc. It is 
a story of experiment and study. 
It shows how merchandise with a 
big appeal, backed by adver- 
tising, can be shifted from mail 
order to dealer by creating such a 
demand in the dealer’s territory 
that he must of necessity take on 
the merchandise. 

That first mail-order advertise- 
ment was a test. It brought 3,374 
replies. It did what was still more 
unexpected. It brought women to 


the company’s offices when there 
had been absolutely no mention of 
counter sales, and the women came 
in such numbers that the company 
was forced to build a fitting room 
on the premises. Seeing in this 
demand an opportunity to estab- 
lish a national business through 
department stores and corset shops, 
the company opened a corset store 
of its own in Baltimore. It was 
a test store, backed by local news- 
paper advertising. About a hun- 
dred people a day came to see the 
girdles, and sales averaged forty 
to fifty. 

Along with this test, another 
was made in a New Haven de- 
partment store. Then Best & Co. 
asked for and took the exclusive 
New York agency for a month. 
Corset sales in these two stores 
increased from 100 to 150 per 
cent. People came to see the new 
rubber girdle that was advertised 
as sure to reduce weight and 
which “makes you look thin while 
getting thin.” By this time, a 
second style of girdle, pink instead 
of gray and selling for $11.85 in- 
stead of $9.85, was added. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Thompson, figures 
showed there never had been any 
department store merchandise at 
these prices that ever created such 
a demand and boosted sales as the 
Madame X girdle. Meanwhile, 
mail-order sales, too, were mount- 
ing in leaps and bounds. 


SLIM WOMEN BIGGEST BUYERS 


An interesting sidelight on what 
types of women are interested in 
Madame X was seen at the very 


outset. It was expected that stout 
women mostly would buy. There-. 
fore, the first girdles were mainly 
of the larger sizes. But the big 
demand was for smaller sizes. 
The reason finally found was that 
it is the slim woman beginning to 
become plump who most fears 
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OUTHERN@4¢ URALIST 


Serves “Every Interest 
of the Farm Home” 


HICH member of the farm family 
do you want to reach — the 
farmer himself, his wife or the 

boys and girls? Your message in Southern 
Ruralist will go to all of them. Southern 
Ruralist is the family farm paper, read 
from cover to cover in more than 400,000 
prosperous rural homes in fourteen states, 
from Maryland to Texas. 


Every activity The reason is simple enough: Southern 
Ruralist was the first Southern farm pub- 
lication to completely departmentize the 
editorial section. Every farm activity is 
treated in every issue. Note these depart- 
ment headings: Dairy and Live Stock, 
Veterinary, Horticulture, Gardening, 
Markets, Farm Mechanics, Poultry, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, and The Home. 


Each member of the family looks to one or 
more favorite departments for authorita- 
tive instruction, and to the magazine as a 


in each issue 








whole for general education and clean 
entertainment. 


To buyers of advertising, this receptive 
attitude is even more significant than the 
fact that Southern Ruralist offers waste- 
less circulation. But the latter is of prime 
importance, too. The character of 
Southern Ruralist’s 400,000 net paid guar- 
anteed has been verified by the most com- 
prehensive circulation check on record. 


Both quality Perhaps you would like to have a Southern 

and quantity Ruralist representative explain this happy 
quality-quantity combination. The near- 
est office will be glad to serve you. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 1411 Syndicate Trust Bidg. 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


A. H. BILLINGSLEA R. R. RING 
342 Madison Ave. Palace Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


400,000 GUARANTEED 
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fat and who most seeks to keep it 
off. This, coupled with the styl- 
ish slim mode of the day, made 
smaller sizes the bigger sellers. 

The astonishing success of 
Madame X brought with it seri- 
ous sales problems. There were no 
salesmen; there were no _ store 
contacts. Except for these three 
test stores and counter sales at the 
office, Madame X was a mail- 
order seller. It already had been 
decided to make it a dealer propo- 
sition, and the consumer mail- 
order demand was to be used as 
the main selling point. But there 
were no salesmen to sell the idea. 
What to do? 

Telegrams solved the problem. 
While salesmen were put into 
training, the company wired a 
hundred of the principal stores in 
the country offering short-term 
exclusive agencies. Jt was an un- 
usual offer. The telegrams also, 
by pointing out the, tremendous 
demand which the mail-order ad- 
vertising had created, showed the 
dealer that his own customers 
wanted the Madame X girdle. 


Over 100 of the country’s largest 
department stores were signed up 
as a result of this effort. 

The $250,000 worth of mail- 
order advertising that had been 
spent in February and March was 
the most potent factor in selling 


Madame X to the dealer. And, 
after he had taken the short-time 
agency, and the dealer found that 
women came in who had been sold 
by mail-order advertising on the 
idea of the Madame’ X girdle, he 
was convinced he had a _ good 
thing. As agencies were opened, 
their sales records were sent to 
Prospective dealers, to show the 
actual consumer demand. By the 
time these short-term agencies had 
expired, salesmen were ready to 
take to the road with sales records 
from all parts of the country to 
show the extraordinary appeal 
which Madame X had made to 
women. Dealers were sold from 
first to last on consumér demand, 
a demand which was the result of 
mail-order advertising. 

While. the switch from mail 
Order to dealer was being made, 
, Production problems bobbed up 
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everywhere. The greatest of all 
was to turn out perfect girdles. 

Hundreds of new girls had to 
be trained in three factories to do 
the hand work required. This 
slowed down production and, with 
orders flooding in, girdles could 
not be turned out fast enough. 
According to Mr. Thompson, dou- 
ble the number of corsets could 
have been sold in the spring if 
production had been equal to de- 
mand. The company could not 
pacify dealers whose _ orders 
waited, and these dealers bought 
from others of the eighteen corset 
manufacturers who had started to 
make rubber reducing girdles. 

This, however, turned out to be 
a benefit because it showed deal- 
ers that making rubber girdles 
took study and time. Madame X 
now has solved all problems of 
defects, according to Mr. Thomp- 
son. Production problems are 
“licked now,” he said. From 
nothing to 8,000 and 9,000 girdles 
daily, is the company’s mark. Pro- 
duction and sales are even, and 
it is hoped that they will keep 
even through the winter. 


SHIFT BROUGHT PROBLEMS 


The shift from mail-order to 
dealer plan brought many adver- 
tising problems. In the beginning, 
the Madame X company paid for 
all newspaper advertising and al- 
lowed it to run under the dealer’s 
name, It allowed dealers to write 
their own advertisements until it 
was found that Madame X’s own 
copy sold more girdles in a poor 
store than the dealer’s own copy 
sold in a good store. Today the 
Madame X company’s salesmen 
are selling their own advertising 
with an offer to pay half the space 
cost at the local rate, not exceed- 
ing fifty cents per corset. 

Every piece of Madame X copy 
is tested in advance. Weekly 
check-ups are made in twenty test 
cities. In Plainfield, New Jersey, 
for instance, a piece of copy may 
sell fifty-six girdles in a week. 
Another piece of copy may sell 
only ten. Based on these weekly 
sales inventory figures, two or 
three of the tested advertisements 
are scattered over the entire list 
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of fifty-four national magazines 
and the principal papers in sixty 
cities. According to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s figures, Madame X in putting 
$125,000 a month into fall adver- 
tising is spending six times as 
much as any corset manufacturer 
ever spent before. But not a cent 
goes into copy that does not, by 
actual figures, sell the most gir- 
dles. This policy holds now with 
the big campaigns just as it did 
with the original third-of-a-page 
advertisement that cost $208. 

Again in advertising, as in pro- 
duction, problems constantly de- 
manded to be solved. When sum- 
mer and warm weather appeared 
on the advertising horizon, the 
question rose of how to keep up 
summer sales. There were three 
reasons why the company expected 
the hot weather to shoot sales to 
pieces: 

(1) Corset sales ordinarily are 
slack in summer ; 

(2) Department 
fewer customers. 

(3) It was thought to be prac- 
tically impossible to sell in sum- 
mer the idea of wearing a rubber 
garment, which commonly is be- 
lieved to be hot. 

So, to see what could be done 
to get some summer sales at least, 
a man was sent to Miami, Florida, 
early in the spring, to try out hot 
weather copy. He experimented, 
and he learned two things: 

(1) That the response in warm 
weather is not as good as in cold 
weather ; 

(2) That it is profitable, how- 
ever, to keep up an active warm 
weather campaign. 

As a result of this Florida test, 
summer advertising copy had for 
a principal selling point the fact 
that weight could be reduced more 
easily in hot weather than in cold. 
That the test was accurate and 
the copy based on a sound appeal 
was shown by the company’s 
records; business actually fell off 
far less than had been expected. 

To show that weather does 
prove a big factor in corset sales, 
Madame X sales jumped with the 
first cold days of September. 
However, there will be no weather 
slogan for the fall and winter 


stores have 
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campaigns. Fall copy will be 
based on the experience of users, 
which, Mr. Thompson believes, is 
the biggest of all Madame X sell- 
ing arguments. There is a wealth 
of these experiences that have been 
put down in writing and sent to 
the company, but some of them 
are so favorable to the girdle that 
they cannot be used because of the 
superlative statements contained in 
them. One woman wrote she had 
lost 17 inches from her hips— 
rather too strong a recommenda- 
tion for general belief. 

The idea of the reducing quali- 
ties of the girdle is the feature 
that the company plans to stress. 
The corset part of the girdle is 
to be subordinated to the reduc- 
ing qualities, and the results of in- 
quiries made among 100 women 
who bought Madame X girdles in 
February will be used in new copy. 
It was found that the hundred 
still were wearing the garment, 
and probably would be prospects 
in the fall for new ones. 

Dealer helps have been many. 
Madame X demonstrators, known 
as expert fitters, have been sent 
all over the country to assist cor- 
set department sales, and the com- 
pany reports an average jump in 
store sales of 300 and 400 per cent 
during demonstrations. Expert 
fitters sometimes are accompanied 
by living models, and the combi- 
nation of fitter and model has 
been found to bring three results: 

(1) They bring to the store 
women who were doubtful about 
whether to buy a Madame X; 

(2) They create sales from the 
ordinary store traffic; 

(3) They educate the salespeo- 
ple in fitting and selling, giving 
them the selling arguments which 
have proved most successful in 
other stores. 

The third most important dealer 
help has been a wax figure that 
moves an arm and “breathes.” 
This figure, however, in some cases 
has proved too successful for the 
good of the town in which it 
has been exhibited, because the 
crowds which gathered to watch 
the model wave her arm and 
breathe, dressed in her comfortable 
Madame X, stopped traffic. The 
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BIRMINGHAM: A 
most Important Key City 
in the South 
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BIRMINGHAM is the center of a wealthy 
industrial and agricultural section which is 
completely covered by The Birmingham News. 
Other big Southern papers are an over-night’s 
ride removed and do not enter this field. The 
News is necessary on any Southern list. 


Beg Your Pardon—The Miami Herald carried more lineage in 
the first six months of 1924 than any Southern paper. In Print- 
ers’ Ink of September 25, 1924, The News claimed the honor. 


Che Birmingham News 


Tue Soutn’s GReatest NewSPaPeR 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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figure had to be taken out of some 
stores. In the window of Oppen- 
heim, Collins & Co., in New York 
City, it drew great crowds. Cut- 
outs also are featured for window 
displays. 

A sidelight on advertising—at 
Gimbel’s, in New York, so many 
women came to buy that, unknown 
to the company, Gimbel’s inserted 
an announcement in its advertis- 
ing to say that the store had 
opened a separate, special depart- 
ment for the sale of Madame X 
girdles. This was in addition to 
selling the girdle in the regular 
corset department. 

Another problem which the 
Madame X company has had to 
face is that of maintaining its 
prices. This has been made easier 
than it might have been had the 
girdle proved less popular by the 
fact that turnover has been so 
rapid that dealers have no desire 
to cut prices. In addition, thirty- 
five salesmen and eighteen demon- 
strators in the East make price 
maintenance a part of their jobs. 

Eastern distribution is through 
the New York office with a ware- 
house in that city. In the West, 
distribution is through R. New- 
man & Sons, manufacturers of the 
P N practical front corset, with a 
warehouse in Chicago. 

One result of the phenomenal 
demand for rubber reducing girdles 
has been to make the name syn- 
onymous for all brands, and 
Madame X, it has been found, 
has been losing a certain amount 
of its identity. Women - often 
think that any rubber girdle is a 
Madame X. ‘This, once realized, 
is being counteracted by educa- 
tional features in the company’s 
advertising, and lawsuits have 
been entered in court charging in- 
fringement of patents. 

Madame X was not a suddenly 
conceived name. It was not coined 
in the white heat of genius. It 
was a name that came into being 
as the name of the reducing belt 
which the Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, owned by the Thompson- 
Barlow Company, sold. When the 
reducing girdle was evolved, the 
name passed to it. 

Opinion in the trade differs as 
to the future of the rubber gar- 
ment. Some manufacturers and 
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dealers doubt whether the reduc- 
ing girdle will take a permanent 
place in corset sales. Admittedly, 
it has first place now, and every 
manufacturer is turning out some 
sort of reducing garment. In’ 
many department stores, the cor-: 
set department, for years, has 
been a practical loss. With the 
advent of the rubber garment, the 
corset department in one promi- 
nent store that I know of won the 
monthly sales banner for three 
months. 

If imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, the success of 
the Madame X girdle is admitted 
in the corset industry. From ad- 
vertising of $208 to $125,000 
monthly; from production of 
nothing to 9,000 daily ; from mail- 
order sales of 512 to a million 
dollars’ worth of dealer sales 
monthly ; that is the success which 
the demand of women all over 
the United States has made pos- 
sible, according to Mr. Thompson. 


I. R. F. Spiegel, President, 
Magistral Chemical Company 





3. &.. Spiegel has become presi- 
dent of the Magistral Chemical Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was_ formerly 
vice-president of Critchfield & Com- 
pany and for a number of years was 
with Lord & Thomas as an account 
executive. More recently he has been 
with the E. W. Hellwig Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York, as vice- 
president. 


New Accounts for Montreal 


Agency 
The Bel-Air Oil Burner Company, 
Montreal, and the Silver 


ae 
Brewery Company Ltd., have appointe 
the Canadian Advertising Agency Ltd., 
Montreal, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Daily and weekly newspapers 
will be used in campaigns me 9 will 
start shortly for both accounts. 


W. B. Stark with 
Cutajar & Provost 


Walter B. Stark, who has been en- 
gaged in advertising work for a num- 
ber of years, has joined Cutajar & 
Provost, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, as an account executive. 








Appoints Goulston Agency 


The Tam _ Bon Products Company, 
Providence, R. I., has appointed The 
Goulston Company, Inc., Boston, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. A newspaper campaign is 
being planned. 
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Reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune, October 11, 1924 


The Most Successful of. 


Newspaper Mergers 


HEN the New York Tribune purchased the 

New York Herald and combined the two papers, 
it took over a great name, a great tradition, and one 
of the most discriminating of reading publics. 

What has been the result of the effort to weld these 
two great newspapers together and to unite their two 
reading publics? The answer is in the circulation 
figures. 

The first six months, the critical period in every 
merger, are now past. ‘The circulation statement of 
the New York Herald Tribune, filed with the Post 
Office Department for the six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1924, shows a net paid circulation of more 
than 92 per cent. of the combined circulations of the 
New York Herald and New York Tribune as filed 
separately for the same six months of 1923. 

The duplication between the two papers before the 
combination amounted to between 7 and 8 per cent. 
Therefore, there has really been a 100 per cent. con- 
solidation of the two reading publics. 

No merger in the history of American journalism 
has approached this union of two entire circulations. 
It is a unique and extraordinary success, 

We are glad to share this good news with our 
readers. Their advice, their criticism, their encour- 
agement, have aided profoundly in the making of the 
Herald Tribune, old in its traditions and distinc- 
tion, new in its completeness, its varied interest, its 
broader news and public. 


The New Dork 
Herald Tribune 


i The sworn statement of circulation filed with the Post Office 
Department of October Ist shows that the net average daily 
circulation of the New York Herald Tribune for the six 
months ending September 30th, 1924, was 276,755, 

The net paid averages of the Daily and Sunday issues 
separately were: 

Daily . . 270,159 








Sunday . . 316,585 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


--Clarence Poe 


For twenty-five years 
our first aim has been to 
teach farmers to make 
more money by better 
farming and better business 


methods. 


Better farming and better 
business methods have result- 
ed in a high standard of living 
for our readers. They have more 
money— money for better im- 
plements, livestock and homes. 
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Are fashions created 


or do they just happen ? 


What would it mean to your sales 
if your goods were fashionable ? 


—WateatiY do women choose one brand of 
Wo/p]| perfume in preference to another? 

oe Why do they wear small hats? Why 
do they bob their hair? What makes 
me) them switch from short to long 
gloves? And back again? Why did they stop 
wearing waists? And then start again? What 
makes them demand first embroidery, then beads, 
then fringes, then nothing at all in the way of 
trimmings (and then repeat)? 


FASHION, gentle reader, fashion. 


Why did men drop suspenders and turkish 
cigarettes and the mustache, and silk hats, and 
canes, and gloves, and sporty roadsters, and rings 
and stick pins? 





And take on white linen knickers, sport sweaters, 
balloon trousers, strap watches, and perfume 
(so they tell us), and patent leather hair, and 
seven dollar pipes? 


FASHION, again, gentle reader. 


If fashion is hurting your business, or if it might hurt it, or 
if a change in fashion would speed up your sales you 
ought to do something about it. Motion pictures plus 
Eastern Film service may be the answer. Ask us! 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We have served several large advertisers continuously 
for over 14 years. “* What they say’’—sent on request. 




















When Installation Stands in the 
Way of Sales 


New Types of Distributors May Be Established to Eliminate This 
Problem 


E, J. Wirrs ORGANIZATION 
Se. urs, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the past I have been selling my 
products to dealers. Am seriously con- 
sidering selling direct to consumer, by 
appointing county agents, similar to the 
plan of the Real Silk Hosiery Co., Ful- 
ler Brush Co., etc. 

Do any of your previous issues con- 
tain any articles on the subject that 
would be of interest to me, namely, the 
method of securing county agents, the 
plan generally of appointing agents who 
would call entirely on the consumer? 
If so, please send me marked copies, 
with bill. 


E. J. Wirrs ORGANIZATION 
E. J. Wirrs. 


N using the phrase “county 

agent” we take it that Mr. 
Wirfs means agents in counties 
and not the Government’s and the 
State’s agricultural representatives 
in each county, who are known as 
“county agents.” These men are 
not allowed to take the agency for 
any product nor are they permitted 
to recommend any product by 
brand name. The best a manufac- 
turer can hope for is to get them 
to recommend a commodity, with- 
out mentioning specific brands. 

Many articles have been pub- 
lished in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications about the Fuller Brush 
Company, the Real Silk Hosiery 
Company and other concerns that 
sell direct to the home, through 
house-to-house salesmen. Not long 
ago a helpful article of this type 
was published. It told how an 
oil heater company of the Central 
West organized a system for dis- 
tributing direct to the user. It 
built up its force of agents from 
among its own customers. 
_ The round-robin plan of selling 
is another method used to some 
extent by manufacturers who are 
marketing their products direct to 
the user. When using this plan a 
manufacturer secures a scattering 
of customers, either by «selling 
them through the mails or by hav- 
ing an agent call on them. Then 
the manufacturer tries to make 
each customer a nucleus around 
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which more customers can be won. 
The plan is to secure the first cus- 
tomer to get the business of his 
friends or neighbors by soliciting 
it himself or to induce him to send 
in a list of prospects. The manu- 
facturer, in this case, works these 
prospects through the mails, using 
his customer in their neighborhood 
as his recommendation 

Round-robin selling has its limi- 
tations, however. So has house- 
to-house selling by the manufac- 
turer’s direct agents. For many 
products a better selling scheme 
to use is to get someone already 
established in the community in 
some other kind of business to act 
as agent. We do not mean neces- 
sarily that the product should be 
handled by a retailer in a store. 
We do not believe that products 
such as window stripping, which 
is what the Wirfs organization 
makes, can be sold that way. It 
needs house-to-house representa- 
tion. 

There are a lot of things that 
people should buy but which ordi- 
nary selling is not able to make 
them buy. Window stripping is a 
product of this nature. One reason 
why it is difficult to sell articles 
of this kind in the regular way 
through dealers is that the Head- 
of-the-House, 1924 model, is too 
busy playing golf, motoring and 
catching the 7.59 train in the morn- 
ing and the 5.31 at night to have 
any time to install window strip- 
ping. He will, however, buy prod- 
ucts of this kind if the seller will 
install them. 

This rough picture of the mar- 
ket, therefore, furnishes the key 
to what the E. J. Wirfs Organiza- 
tion should do in establishing its 
selling system. It should appoint 
agents who are in position to in- 
stall the stripping. We are aware 
that the Wirfs Weatherstrip is the 
kind that any person can tack on 
without the help of a mechanic and 
that it is sold on that basis. Never- 
theless we know human nature 
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well enough to believe that more 
householders can be sold on a we- 
install-it-for-you argument than 
can be sold on a do-it-yourself 
plea. ; 

That has been the experience of 
many manufacturers in similar 
lines. For instance, it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to install 
a thermostat. Yet few house- 
holders themselves do install them. 
They have a plumber or steamfitter 
do it. The plumber, therefore, has 
been found the best outlet for 
thermostats. 


MAKING IT EASY TO BUY 


In some cities exclusive dealers 
in thermostats can be found. There 
is one in Newark, N. J. This con- 
cern handles several brands of 
thermostats and employs salesmen 
to sell them from house-to-house. 
The company makes installations 
for those who purchase. This plan 
of selling thermostats breaks down 
all resistance to the product. The 
resistance is mostly inertia, for 
there is really no objection to the 
installation of a thermostat that 
cannot be easily met. Therefore, 
when a salesman comes to your 
door and offers to sell you some- 
thing which you know you should 
have and tells you that he will 
install it for you and make it easy 
for you to pay for it, there is 
nothing for you to do but buy. 

It should be an easy matter to 
apply fertilizer to a lawn or gar- 
den and to give a dose of bacteria 
to an ailing shade tree. Still, most 
persons neglect doing this vital 
work until someone comes along 
offering to do it for the negligent 
householder. Because of this, some 
manufacturers have found tree ex- 
perts, community gardeners and 
landscape gardeners good repre- 
sentatives for their products. 

The electrical industry has 
found that a woman will go to a 
store to buy her second vacuum 
cleaner, toaster, washing machine 
or similar electrical appliance. The 
first vacuum cleaner or washer that 
comes into the home, however, is 
likely to be bought from a sales- 
man who presented the proposition 
at the door. For this reason the 
electrical industry has been trying 
to teach its dealers to spend some 
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of their time in ringing the door 
bells of their local prospects. 

Many other similar examples 
could be cited, but the question re- 
mains what kind of local business 
man would be best to represent a 
manufacturer of weather strips. In 
almost every community, there are 
carpenter-contractors who special- 
ize on repair or renewal work. 
These men have a regular list of 
customers who give them about all 
the work they can handle. They 
take down screens and put up 
storm windows. When new screens 
or windows have to be made, they 
get the work. When the roof 
springs a leak, an SOS is flashed 
to the contractor. Perhaps he 
recommends a new roof. 

For this reason, these contrac- 
tors have been found good repre- 
sentatives for roofing, sash, and 
other products used in building. In 
most cases they do not actually 
handle the product, themselves, 
but they sell it, which is the im- 
portant thing. Men like this should 
make good representatives for 
= stripping. —[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


W. M. McIntosh, Business 


Manager, San Antonio “Light” 

William M. McIntosh has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the San 
Antonio, Texas, Light. He was, until 
recently, with the Fort Worth Record 
in a similar capacity. Mr. McIntosh 
was at one time publisher of the Fort 
Worth Press. 








Incubator Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Smith Incubator Company, Cleve- 
land, has placed its advertising account 
with The American Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city. Magazines are being 
used. 





Leaves Kelly-Springfield Tire 


Company 
W. H. Bell has resigned as assistant 
eneral sales manager of the Kelly- 
pringfield Tire Company, New York, 
with which he has been associated for 
many years. 





Sam P. McConnell has joined the 
Artcrafts Engraving Company and the 
Guenther-Glaze Advertisin Agency, 
Inc., both of St. Louis. e will do 
sales and advertising promotion work 
for both companies. e was formerly 
with the ac Advertising Service, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Man provides the dollars— 


but woman divides them 


ER job of using them to feed, clothe and house 
the family is really harder than earning them, 


because — 


To buy wisely she must understand the economy of 
commercially prepared foods and of mechanical de- 
vices which save money by helping her do her own 
work or by reducing the number of servants she must 
hire. She must know much about fabrics and their 
care; about house furnishings and kitchen “tools”. 


Most women have little or no training for this diff- 
cult job when they marry. Many are content to buy 
hap-hazard — 


But more than 600,000 keen, intelligent, progressive 
homemakers eagerly “go to school” with Modern 
Priscilla; finding in its editorial pages, and in the ser- 
vices of the Housekeepers at the Proving Plant, the 
help they need to become better Purchasing Agents 
—to increase the buying power of their dollars by 
more intelligent spending. 


And these women—a market worth cultivating— 
can be economically reached through the advertising 
pages of The Trade Paper of the Home. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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New York 
to Curb Merchandise 
Frauds 


HE New York Better Busi- 

ness Bureau will soon extend 
its work to provide the public and 
legitimate business with the same 
protection in the merchandise field 
that it has provided in the finan- 
cial field. This extension of the 
Bureau's activities was announced 
at a meeting of the Bureau which 
was held at the New York Ad- 
vertising Club on October 9. 

Bayard Dominick, who presided, 
said that the new work will be 
undertaken as soon as subscrip- 
tions to a fund of $50,000 for this 
purpose have been received. More 
than $40,000 was pledged by re- 
tailers and manufacturers who at- 
tended the meeting. 

Among the chairmen of com- 
mittees who reported for their 
trade groups were: J. S. Burke, 
department stores; A. L. Gifford, 
“woolen and worsted manufactur- 
ers; J. W. Griffin, radio; A. J. 
Avedon, women’s wear; Samuel 
Brill, clothiers and furnishers, and 
C. T. Purdy, musical instruments. 
Subscriptions also were received 
from the fur industry, motion- 
picture producers, chemical indus- 
try and the jewelry trade. 

“It is confidently expected that 
the new merchandise section will 
be in actual operation within one 
month,” said H. J. Kenner, general 
manager of the Bureau. “The ac- 
tivities of the Bureau will signify 
the conscious, collective desire of 
the merchants and publications of 
the city to insure the accuracy of 
advertising and to increase the 
dependability of representations 
made to the public in the sale of 


s. 
“Our local work will be done 
in conjunction with the national 
Truth-in-Advertising activities of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and we will co- 
operate with Better Business Bu- 
reaus in thirty-eight other cities.’ 
A committee was appointed by 
Mr. Dominick to invite the close 
co-operation of newspapers in the 
proposed work. The members 
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are: Gilbert T. Hodges, J. S. 
Burke and Sheldon R. Coons. The 
Brooklyn Advertising Club also 
will participate by organizing the 
“sages and newspapers of Brook- 
yn. 


Herbert S. Houston Starts 
School Publication 


Herbert S. Houston, publisher of 
Our World, New York, has started 
publication of a new magazine called 
Our World Weekly. The first issue ap- 
peared October 13. According to Mr. 
Houston, the new magazine will be 
prepared solely for school use, edited 
and planned to aid teachers in tying 
up their instruction with current 
events and current progress. At pres- 
ent Our World Weekly will carry no 
advertising. 


G. Lynn Sumner to Address 
Magazine Club 


The Magazine Club, New York, will 
hold its next meeting at the Roosevelt 
Hotel on October 21. The meeting will 
be addressed by G. Lynn Sumner, ad- 
vertising counsel, International Cor- 
respondence Schools, and vice-president. 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Art and 
Sciences. 





Made Advertising Manager 
of New York “World” 


Foster Gilroy has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
World and Evening World. He has 
been with the advertising staff of these 
newspapers since 1920 and was assistant 
advertising manager. Mr. Gilroy has 
been acting advertising manager since 
the death of Hal Mackey Fink in June. 





Hildick Corporation Account 
for N. W. Ayer 


The Hildick Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of sweet cider and cider 
vinegar, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with N. W. Ayer & Son. A news- 
paper campaign is planned on the com- 
pany’s products. 





Canadian Packers Appoint 
W. H. Barker 


W. H. Barker has been appointed 
general manager of the British Colum- 


bia Packers’ Association to succeed 
G. I. Wilson, resigned. He has been 
engaged in the Canadian salmon in- 


dustry for many years. 





Shingle Account with 


Miller, Black & Vanderbilt 
The Batcheller-McConnell Company 


Ltd., New York, manufacturer of i" 
O-Site asbestos shingles, has placed its 
advertising account with Miller, 
& Vanderbilt, 
of that city. 


Bleck 
Inc., advertising agency 
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A tip from 1923 


AST year a number of manufacturers 
“stole a march.” Like others they 
advertised their Christmas goods in the 
national magazines and newspapers. But, 
unlike their competitors, did not rest here. 


Shortly after Thanksgiving their Giant Ads* 
began to blossom out in their distributors’ 
windows. Prospects saw these advertise- 
ments in the magazines—and later saw them 
again in giant size—at the dealer’s store. 


The magazine advertisements did the 
selling; the Giant Ads did the reminding— 
where the product was for sale. 


Giant ads are good advertising at any time 
of the year. But with the increased num- 
ber of window shoppers at Christmas they 
are particularly valuable. In the keen holi- 
day competition they are often the deciding 
factor which makes for a successful season. 


Details of how Giant Ads can be used to 

stimulate Christmas business will be given 
on request. 

*% Giant Ad—enlargement of a magazine or 

newspaper advertisement for display in 


dealers’ windows. Any size up to 38x50 
inches. Black, or any number of colors. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
Phone Penn. 4600 218 West 40th St., New York 
| Representation in Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


] 


GIANT ADS 
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Of interest to buyers of space whose a 





666, 


S86 


copies daily 


That is the Government Statement of 
the average net paid circulation of the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


for the six months ending September 


30, 1924. 


This is the largest evening circulation, 
as well as the largest 3 cent daily cir- 


culation in America. 





352,397 more people buy the 
Evening Journal daily than buy 
the Evening World. 

This is enough to give one to 
every man, woman and child 
in Kansas City, Mo. (the 19th 
largest city in the United 
States) and 28,000 besides. 











411,674 more people buy the 
Evening Journal daily than buy 
the Evening Sun. 

This is enough to give one to 
every man, woman and child 
in Cincinnati, Ohio (the 16th 
largest city in the United 
States) and 10,000 besides. 








NEW YORK EVEN 


America’s greates! 


—, 

















even 
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« Wertising dollars must make a net profit 





This was a 


GAIN of 65,049 


copies daily 
over the same period last year 


The New York Evening Journal has 
achieved this tremendous circulation 
entirely on its worth as a newspaper. 
It employs no prizes, contests or circu- 
lation-building tricks to attract its vast 
multitude of readers. 


The Journal’s supremacy over other 
New York evening papers is shown by 





the comparisons below. 





446,179 more people buy the 
Evening Journal daily than buy 
the Telegram-Mail. 

This is enough to give one to 
every man, woman and child 
in Washington, D.C. (the 14th 
largest city in the United 
States) and 9,000 besides. 











635,595 more people buy the 
Evening Journal daily than buy 
the Post. 

This is enough to give one to 
every man, woman and child 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. (the 9th 
largest city in the United 
States) and 47,000 besides. 





NING JOURNA 


evening newspaper 
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Northwest Bank Deposits 
Increase 25% 


T. PAUL and Minneapolis banking insti- 

tutions, the pulse of Northwest business 
conditions, report an increase in deposits of 
twenty-five per cent for the year ending Octo- 
ber 10th over the previous year. 


Good crops with good prices together with 
the reliable corn-chicken-hog combination are 
responsible for agriculture’s large contribution 
toward this increase. 


Benefit from this increased farm income now 
flowing into trade channels by including the 
Northwest in your sales and advertising pro- 
gram. 


The Farmer covers the Northwest with its 
weekly message to one hundred and thirty 
thousand farm readers. 


In the better counties of this territory The 
Farmer is read by one out of two farmers on 
every rural route out of every postoffice. 
Dealers readily stock The Farmer-advertised 
lines because of this thorough coverage. 


Write for practical examples 
of this dealer confidence 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York 


1109 Transportation Bldg.,. 
Chicago, Ill. 









































How Can a Wholesaler Advertise ? 






The Fly & Hobson Co., Wholesale Grocery House, Answers with Full- 
Page Newspaper Campaigns of Institutional Copy That 
Pay Dividends 


By C. B. Larrabee 


UGGEST to the average whole- 

saler that he is a potential ad- 
vertiser and he will be ready with 
a dozen or more reasons why he 
shouldn’t and can’t afford to ad- 
vertise. As a matter of fact too 
few wholesalers have the vision— 
yes, and the business sense—to be 
advertisers. 

In Memphis, Tenn., is the Fly 
& Hobson Company, wholesale 
grocery house, traveling seventeen 
salesmen in the Memphis trade 
territory. The president of this 
company, J. M. Fly, believes, and 
has believed for years, that a 
wholesaler can advertise profi- 
- tably. He has backed his belief 
with full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements conducted on a regular 
schedule. Sweeping aside all the 
usual objections to a wholesaler 
advertising, he has gone ahead 
with his regular campaigns and 
has proved the wholesaler can 
advertise—if he has something to 
talk about. ; 

“The field of the wholesaler be- 
ing narrowed by freight rates and 
competition,” he says, “makes it 
impossible for him to advertise 
nationally, unless, as is the case 
with a few large companies, he 
does ‘a national business. But 
then he steps out of his class and 
becomes in reality a manufac- 
turer. 

“We have in the last four or 
five years been following the 
policy of inaugurating fall and 
spring campaigns of newspaper 
advertising and believe that a 
wholesale grocer functioning 
along modern lines of merchan- 
dising has a virgin field in adver- 
tising institutionally. 

“We have found that advertis- 
ing sells the house where the 
salesman fails for ,lack of time. 
By our advertising we automati- 
cally give him more time to sell 
his line and make it less necessary 
for him to sell the organization 


‘retailer sell 





behind him. Our advertising 
does not bring a flood of mail 
orders, but it does lay down a 
barrage fire for the salesman’s 
approach. 

“In fact the only real reason I 
can see for a wholesaler not ad- 
vertising is that he has nothing 
to advertise.” 

The Fly & Hobson Company’s 
advertising is based on the fact 
that it believes it has something 
to advertise. What that some- 
thing is can best be understood 
after a brief survey of the com- 
pany’s sales policies. 

Mr. Fly believes that, if the 
wholesaler is to justify his exis- 
tence, he must not devote his time 
solely to selling merchandise to 
the retailer but must add to his 
sales function that of service to 
the dealer and to the manufac- 
turer. In other words, it is just 
as important for the wholesaler 
to have the sense of the re-sale 
responsibility as it is for the 
manufacturer. For fhat reason, 
the Fly & Hobson sales force is 
organized along the lines laid 
down by national advertisers 
rather than those followed by the 
average wholesaler. 


SALESMEN ALSO SERVICE MEN 


Fly & Hobson salesmen are 
trained to sell groceries. They 
are not hired, given a pad, pencil 
and stock list, and sent out with 
no further preparation. They are 
trained first, in the selling of 
groceries, and second, in the poli- 
cies of the house. Then they are 
sent out to sell the house as a ser- 
vice organization as well as a 
half-way stop between manufac- 
turer and retailer. 

They are taught to help the 
the goods he has 
already bought. Instead of loaf- 
ing on Saturdays they go behind 
the counter and help the retailer 
sell. If necessary they do demon- 
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Strating. They are always ready 
to offer any advice that the re- 
tailer calls for as to the better 
ways to push goods across his 
counters. 

Recently the company hired a 
man whose sole task is to corre- 
spond with customers. The first 
duty he performed was a swing 
around the territory. On _ this 
trip he became acquainted with 
customers so that in the future, 
when he should write to them. his 
letters would be individual. In a 
few months he has built up a 
mass of correspondence that keeps 
him busy all the time. His letters 
deal with all the little sales prob- 
lems that face the dealer. He 
gives the retail grocer sales points 
concerning various articles on the 
shelves, telling him what these 
are made of, why they are better 
than competing products, how 
they are packed, etc. This infor- 
mation, personalized to fit each 
dealer, is in such form that it can 
be used readily by both the dealer 
and his clerks. 

In addition to this kind of ser- 
vice, the company also offers the 
retailer valuable marketing infor- 
mation. For instance, this year 
there is a short pack in certain 
lines of canned goods. The sales- 
men recently went out among the 
trade, told retailers of the short 
pack and recommended that the 
grocers order ahead so as to be 
sure of avoiding any shortage. 
This reacted favorably toward the 
house in two ways. First, the 
customers appreciated the service 
and, second, the company is 
booked up eight months ahead on 
certain canned goods, giving the 
salesmen more time to devote to 
other lines. 

Not long ago the company fig- 
ured that it was not getting the 
canned soup sales it should. The 
reason, it found on investigation, 
was that housekeepers have fallen 
into the habit of ordering only 
two or three kinds of soup, such 
as tomato and vegetable. The 
company’s salesmen then began to 
talk more soup sales through 
selling more varieties. 

They said, “When a woman 
asks for tomato soup ask her if 
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she has tried asparagus or celery 
or mock turtle. Once you get her 
to give these other soups a trial 
you extend your market. Where 
she has had soup infrequently be- 
cause she knows only one or two 
kinds and fears monotony in the 
menu, you show her that she can 
have soup often and yet keep her 
menu sufficiently varied.” 

The result of this kind of sell- 
ing has been greatly to increase 
the company’s orders on canned 
soups. 

BROOMS CAN BE MERCHANDISED 


The company also _ conducts 
campaigns on specials. One of 
these campaigns recently sold 
3,600 dozen brooms. Brooms are 
an item that is ordinarily looked 
on as a staple. The company 
found that it could build sales on 
brooms by fall and spring cam- 
paigns. 

Salesmen were equipped with 
broom displays, in which were 
placed a half dozen different sam- 
ple brooms with the handles cut 
short. The salesmen placed these 
on the dealers’ counters and said, 
“Which broom do you think has 
the best sales possibilities?” The 
dealer was interested. As a re- 
sult he stocked more brooms and, 
acting on the company’s sugges- 
tions, sold them. 

These are only a few of the 
ways in which the company’s 
sales organization functions. Im- 
mediately the question arises, “But 
how can salesmen who have 
thousands of items to sell spend 
time on specialty and_ service 
work?” This brings us back to 
the company’s advertising and 
some fundamental principles of 
selling costs. 

It is axiomatic that the highest 
cost of selling is the initial cost. 
Getting a new customer is ex- 
pensive. Once he is sold, how- 
ever, re-sales are comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Unfortunately for a great many 
wholesalers, most of their sales- 
men are, in effect, spending their 
time making initial sales. Each 
time they go back to a man they 
have to sell him all over again, 
merely because they have nothing 
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Sounding a New Note 
Fy in Education 


Child health education now occupies an 
important place in our educational system. 
Children are graduated from school phys- 
ically as well as mentally equipped to face 
the problems of life. 

























The importance of cleanliness, exercise, the 
proper care of nails, teeth, hair and hands 
are discussed and emphasized in the class 
room. Wholesome school lunches help 
overcome malnutrition prevalent among 
school children. Health lessons learned in 
childhood are never forgotten. 


More than 160,000 teachers, each month 
of the school year, turn to the advertising 
as well as the reading columns of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for helps in their 
health work. Perhaps you, like Prophy- 
lactic, Borden, Colgate, Palmolive, and oth- 
ers, can,tell them what to work with to 
make the teaching of health easier, more 
effective and enjoyable. 





We will gladly assist in solving your ad- 
vertising probl in the ed ti l field. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. 110 West 34th Street 
C.&. er George V. Rumage 
Member A. B. C. Advertising Manager [Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Gor TEACHERS of ALLTHE GRADES and of RURAL SCHGDLS 
SR NERC NR AERIS: NA RMR PD NEI 220 
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A. B. C. Member 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Appoints | 


E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency 





National Representatives 


Effective October 1, 1924 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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more to offer him than a line of 
goods and prices, the goods and 
prices. usually being the same as 
those offered by a number of 
competitors. 

Fly & Hobson advertising is 
designed not only to cut down the 
initial sales cost, by preparing the 
way for the salesman, but also, by 
keeping the retailer sold on the 
house through institutional adver- 
tising, to make future sales easy. 

Into this enters the factor of 
exclusive control brands. These 
must not be confused with private 
brands because they are quite a 
different thing. The private 
brand is something packed under 
the wholesaler’s name. he ex- 
clusive control brand is some- 
thing sold nationally, perhaps, but 
for which the wholesaler has ex- 
clusive rights in his own territory. 

Fly & Hobson control certain 
brands which are used as leaders. 
The salesmen go to the retailer 
and sell these brands as being 
superior to others in the market 
and offer the retailer a definite 
reason why he should buy from 
the company. 

“There is no such selling effort 
needed on nationally advertised 
goods,” says Mr. Fly. “But where 


- we do not have control of them 


we are in competition with other 
wholesalers selling at the same 
price. Therefore we back them 
with our exclusive control brands. 
Our advertising sells first, the 
house and second, our exclusive 
brands. With such backing we 
are a jump ahead of competition.” 

The company’s advertisements 
are of two types. The most com- 
mon is wholly institutional in 
trend. The second sells both the 
house and some of its brands. 

A recent advertisement, al- 
though of the latter class, will 
give a good idea of the way the 
company’s copy is built, because 
it combines both types, institu- 
tional and specific. 

Across the top is the company’s 
trade design and ‘the headline, 
“Announcing to Merchants of the 
Memphis ‘Trade Territory An- 
other Exclusive Product, Sweet 
Rose Flour.” The first column of 
copy begins as follows: 
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We are all prone to accept an “every 
day service’’ with more or less indiffer- 
ence. On the surface everything seems 
simple! Yet in the great game of dis- 
tributing the nation’s food products, 
vitally affecting the welfare of wey 
man, woman and child, there is a thrill. 
It is not a prosaic pastime. Modern 
food distribution flows through the whole- 
sale and retail grocer to the consumer, 
from farm and factory. They are not 
generally the “‘money-grabbing, non- 
essential middle-men,” so graphically de- 
picted by cartoonists and newspaper writ- 
ers during the late war. Of course, there 
are many wholesalers and retailers who 
function as no more than “traders.” It 
is a pity they constitute a vast majority. 
But they are being rapidly weeded out. 
Automatically they are drifting into the 
discard of “‘economic waste,” proving the 
rule of the survival of the fittest. 

It is somewhat difficult to impress the 
average person with the fact that no 
enterprise can be permanently successful 
where ‘ ‘profits” are above “‘performance.” 
Yet this is so! And the wholesaler who 
accepts serious responsibilities as one of 
the nation’s food distributors must first 
consider how well he can serve rather 
than how much he can make. Good and 
faithful service must always be ade- 
quately rewarded. The measure of mak- 
ing money must be determined by the 
degree of satisfaction resulting from ser- 
vices rendered. This is over the head 
of the average wholesaler. The fact re- 
mains for all of that. And wholesalers 
who are operating along modern lines 
with a proper conception of the job are 
the only essentials to efficient economical 
distribution. The others are not. 

There was a time when the dealer in 
foods—something everyone must buy— 
was considered a safe risk by bankers. 
This is no longer true. Bankers now dis- 
criminate. There was a time when manu- 
facturers considered the jobbing outlet 
as a } ge They no longer do this. 

One of the results has been the 
exclusive control idea, by which induce- 
ment the capable wholesaler may operate 
with increased interest, closer relation- 
ships, greater efficiency, less selling cost 
and more concentrated selling power. 
That the Fly & Hobson Company have 
been exceptionally favored in this re- 
gard requires no comment. 


The copy continues with a brief 
story on Sweet Rose Flour. 

In another column is a signed 
article by J. M. Fly called, An 
Appreciation of Sweet Rose Qual- 
ity.” A few sentences will give 
the flavor. 


If you could visualize the painstaking 
care given the selection of wheat that is 
used in the milling of Sweet Rose Flour 
you would have a much clearer concep- 
tion and greater appreciation of what is 
meant by the phrase—* ‘quality product.” 
Briefly then, let us picture the process 
of selecting the material. 

The wheat buyer of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co. is on the floor 
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of the Board of Trade at St. Louis every 
day. St. Louis is the great wheat centre 
of this market. Ordinary buyers are 
satisfied with standard grades. With 
the Sweet Rose buyer it is different. 


The copy then tells how the 
flour is chosen and milled and 
other information of interest to 
the reader. 

The copy may violate some 
principles of good copy writing, 
but it does not violate the great- 
est principle of being simple and 
sincere. That, in the last analysis, 
is what the company wants. 

“We don’t try to make our ad- 
vertisements short and snappy,” 
says Mr. Fly. “We know that the 
retailer who is a prospect will 
read it. He is interested in what 
we have to say. If we talk to 
him simply but at the same time 
tell him all of our story he will 
give us his attention. That he 
does is proved to us every day. 

“Such an advertisement as our 
Sweet Rose advertisement carries 
straight through to the consumer, 
just as an advertisement on Palm- 
olive Soap does, for example. We 
know that a great many con- 
sumers read our advertising. 
When they see Sweet Rose played 
up they are sold as well as the re- 
tailer. Then, when they find that 
product in a dealer’s store, they 
know that it is bought from Fly 
& Hobson and the retailer gets 
the value of our copy. 

Private brands? Why should 
we usurp the manufacturer’s 
functions by going into private 
brands in competition with him 
when we can get better results 
from the exclusive control idea? 
“The consumer who is attracted 
to a store to buy Sweet Rose 
Flour is a good customer for 
Campbell’s Soup and Carnation 
Milk as well. That is how we are 
performing a service to the manu- 
facturer and the retailer through 
our advertising. 

“The wholesaler so often tells 
me that he cannot afford to ad- 
vertise. My answer is that we 
cannot afford not to advertise; 
that advertising is no more of an 
expense for us than it is for the 
manufacturer. The increased vol- 
ume it builds for us pays for the 
advertising many times over.” 
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The Fly & Hobson Company t 
advertises because it has some- | 
thing to advertise. It has proved A 
that advertising of the right type 
pays the wholesaler as well as the 
manufacturer. Therefore it is 
offering an object lesson to other 
wholesalers who have let the 
dozen reasons why they should not 
advertise obscure the more im- 
portant reasons why they should. 


August Automobile Production 


The August production of automobiles ' 
was approximately 241,631 passenger ' 
cars and 27,484 trucks, according to 5 
the Department of Commerce, which 
bases its figures on reports received 
from 206 manufacturers, of whom 
ninety-nine are making passenger cars, 
136 making trucks, and twenty-nine 
making both cars and trucks. ruck 
production figures also include fire ap- 
paratus and street sweepers. 

These figures compare with 314,431 } 
cars and 30,872 trucks in August, 1923, 
and 249,498 cars and 24,711 trucks, in 
August, 1922. Peak production for 
1924 was reached for passenger cars in 
March with 348,356 cars, and for 
trucks in April, when 36,158 were pro- 
duced. 


New England Campaign 
Planned on Cranberries 


The Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Inc., Boston, advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
account of the United Cape Cod Cran- . 
berry Company, packer of Ocean Spray 
Brand, Cape Cod Cranberry Sauce. 
Newspapers will be used in a campaign 
— will be conducted in New Eng- 
land. 





P. J. Haaren Joins Gunnison 
Agency 
Paul J. Haaren has joined the staff 
of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. Until recently he has 
been advertising manager o - oe 
Brandenstein & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, M. J. B. coffee. e also was at 
one time promotion manager of the 
San Francisco Journal. 





Canadian Poster Campaign 


for Watson’s Underwear 


Posters and street-car cards in Canada , 
are being used in a campaign to ad- 
vertise Watson’s Spring Needle ribbed 
underwear. This product is manufac- 
tured by Penmans Ltd., Paris, Ont. 


Edwin W. King Dead 
Edwin W. King, president of King 


Bros., Inc., printing, Baltimore, died 
on October 7 
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IN 1925 


What influence is the banker 
going to have in sales to your 
dealers? 


Why not pave the way by sell- 
ing the bank executives first? 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
will do the whole job for you. It 
is read by at least one executive 
in every bank in the United 
States and Canada. Its rate is 
the lowest per page per thousand 
in the bank field. 


Send for sample copy 
and rate card 





(ZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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Pew Ways in Mail C 


that are Selling Millions ¢ D 


May We Send You Our F 


r Ce 


Advertisements Embodypg T 


O the mail order advertiser who feels that his adver- 

tising should be producing bigger profits, the folder 

shown on the opposite page should prove decidedly in- 
teresting. 


In this folder we have reproduced fifty highly profitable 
advertisements of fifty widely different mail order accounts. 


These advertisements provide striking illustrations of 
what can be accomplished by new methods in mail order 
advertising—methods which we developed after a vast 
experience, gained in checking the keyed returns from 
millions of dollars’ worth of advertising, and from watch- 
ing the pulling power of nearly every known appeal. 


Many of these accounts came to us with a capital of 
only a few hundred dollars. Others had never found it 
profitable to use anything but small single column adver- 
tisements. And there were others who, before coming 
with us, could not seem to get amy profits from their 
advertising. 


Yet today nearly all of these accounts are the largest 
in their respective fields! 


Our experiences with new clients lead us to believe that 
many mail order advertisers are today using appeals which 
have outworn their usefulness long ago—that they are 
getting only a small fraction of the profits that could easily 
be theirs. 

For instance, one advertiser had been getting an average busi- 
ness of $2,000 from every page he ran in a certain magazine. Yet 


NE 








Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


New York: 404 Fourth Av 


Chicago: 225 North ¥ 
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if Order Advertising 


sf Dollars’ Worth of Goods 


Foler Containing 50 Successful 
odyiag These New Methods? 


the very first piece of copy we prepared for him, in this same mag- 
azine, produced sales totaling siightly over $7,500! And all we 
did was to make a slight change in the appeal. This is by no 
means unusual. Our records contain scores of similar examples. 


This agency’s success in producing consistently profitable sell- 
ing ideas and copy has made it the largest high grade mail order 
agency in America. And our growth is due, not so much to 
our ability to get new accounts, as to our ability to increase the 
size of those accounts we already have. 


en ae 


We are continually testing out for our clients new ways of 
selling by mail—new twists to approval and C.O.D. offers— 
new ways of getting in- 











that gets the most sales out 
of such plans. And it is 
remarkable how many 
clients have doubled and 
tripled their sales and profits 
as a result of these tests. 





r quiries — special sales and 
& other plans — as well as Fifty Mail Order Advertisers 
writing the kind of copy ae  Ruthraufl & Ryan 


eo + ~~ 


If you have a mail order 
selling problem, and would 
like to learn more about 
4d Ruthrauff & Ryan methods, 
: send for this folder. No obli- 
gation on your part, of course. 
Merely drop us a line. Ad- 
dress either office. And please 
mention Printers’ Ink. 








tyan, Inc. ADVERTISING 
Fourth Avenue at 28th Street 
5 North Michigan Avenue 








CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
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101,210 


was the average net paid 
circulation of The Provi- 
dence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin for the 
six months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. Thisis a 
net zain of 4,714 per day 
over the same period of 
1923. 


These great newspapers, 
with their responsive 
reader influence offer ad- 
vertisers thorough cover- 
age of this prosperous 
Rhode Island market ata 
minimum cost. 


23c a Line kv 








Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
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R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Why Woodbury Uses the Same 
Appeal After 15 Years 


Finds It More Profitable to Stick to “A Skin You Love to Touch” Than 
to Pound Intermittently on Several Themes 


By Gilbert Kinney 


Sh circulation manager of a 
large magazine told me re- 


cently that whenever he mailed a, 


circular to 1,000,000 people and it 
showed a good return, say 5 per 
cent, he always mailed the same 
circular back to the same list and 
could count on another 5 per cent 
return. There were 50,000 people 
who answered the first appeal and 
there were another 50,000 who 
would not respond the first time 
but would react to the second ap- 
peal or to the same appeal the 
second time. 

We all know that the mail-order 
man, once he has a particularly 
responsive advertisement, will run 
the identical advertisement over 
long periods. 

In a leading woman’s magazine 
we have been offering for one of 
our clients a fourteen-cent sample 
set and we have made this offer 
in every issue of the magazine for 
six years—seventy-two consecutive 
insertions—and yet in response to 
the January, 1924 page, 9,910 
people have sent fourteen cents. 
They were not new readers; they 
were wunquestionably, in great 
majority, readers of this magazine 
who had seen the advertisement 
before but who, for one reason or 
another, were not moved to the 
point of writing. 

In response to the free offer of 
a cook book in another large 
woman’s magazine, one of our 
clients recently received 29,616 re- 
quests. And yet the same offer of 
the same cook book has been made 
in this magazine six times a year 
for several years. 

This explains why jn the ma- 
jority of cases we are not worried 
by the considerable amount of 
duplication magazines show or the 
increasing duplication of news- 





Reprinted by permission from ‘The 
J. Walter Thompson News Bulletin.” 
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papers as they drive for increased 
circulation. 

Of course, there are some people 
who, like the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa—no matter how much in- 
clined will never fall—but the 
great majority of people will 
eventually yield to the pressure of 
an idea persistently, convincingly 
and interestingly presented. 

To take a personal experience. 
By sending four circulars instead 
of just one or two letters of solici- 
tation for the Yale Alumni Fund, 
among my classmates the number 
of contributors has been increased 
by 68 per cent. All the men that 
receive this annual solicitation are 
favorably disposed to the proposi- 
tion and almost all of them are in 
a position to make a contribution, 
but it seems to be a case of pres- 
sure versus procrastination, and 
the only way to increase the num- 
ber of contributors has been to in- 
crease the number of solicitations. 

Imagine the resistance when you 
do not start with a hold as strong 
as college loyalty! 

Many an advertiser who grows 
weary of the story of his copy and 
seeks novelty, may well ponder the 
lesson of this. It is more result- 
ful and more profitable to take a 
sound idea and pound it home than 
to take several good ideas and 
pound them intermittently. Let 
the art of presentation carry the 
burden of achieving repetition 
without monotony or sacrifice of 
reader interest. 

Joseph Choate, when congratu- 
lated on the telling of a story at 
the formal dinner given him on his 
arrival in England as Ambassador, 
said: “Well, I ought to tell it well 
—lI have been telling it for fifteen 


years!” 
In like manner, we have been 
saying that Woodbury’s Soap 


gives “A Skin You Love to Touch” 
for fifteen years and it is not only 
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still a good selling story, but it is 
today a better story than it has 
ever been. 

Once a manufacturer has built 
a convincing story for his product 
—a story such as Mayor Hylan 
has in his five cent fare, or Pepso- 
dent has in its film on the teeth, 
he may well vary his approach but 
he will usually find it profitable to 
hold to his main theme year in 
and year out. 

This does not mean that the 
main story shquld never be 
changed because we all know that 
public habits change and often we 
see that at some stage the educa- 
tional job which was the basis of 
the original advertising campaign 
of a product is finally achieved. 
For instance, with rubber heels, 
the American public have now 
been educated to rubber heels, and 
with O’Sullivan the advertising 
problem is today a competitive 
one. With Keds, originally the 
advertising problem was to edu- 
cate people to the wearing of 
canvas rubber soled shoes. Today, 
when the public has been generally 
educated to these, the advertising 
problem is largely competitive. 

On Barreled Sunlight we first 
advertised to educate manufac- 
turers to the importance and 
economy of increased light result- 
ing from interiors painted white. 
When, several years later, our in- 
vestigations showed that 80 per 
cent of manufacturers had come to 
accept this, we changed the copy 
to tell why the U. S. Gutta Percha 
Company product stayed white 
longer than others. 

But the change in advertising 
platform should come because the 
public has learned. It should not 
be made for variety or because 
someone has grown tired of repe- 
tition in the copy message. 

Whether it be politics, religion 
or selling, the problem of influ- 
encing human beings is the sameé, 
the same principles hold and the 
same reaction can be depended 
upon. 





New York “World” Appoints 
R. S. McMichael 


R. S. McMichael has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago advertising of- 
fice of the New York World and Eve- 
ning World. 
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United Drug Shows Large 
Growth 


The history of the United Drug 
Company, Boston, was summarized by 
its president, L. K. Liggett, on the 
occasion of a recent stock issue. The 
business, he said, was originated in 
1902 by forty retail druggists to manu- 
facture and distribute, under controlled - 
trade-marks, medicinal preparations and 
other articles. They adopted the name, 
“The Rexall Stores.” Bales the first 
year totaled $63,000. 

The present corporation was formed 
in 1916 by a consolidation of the old 
eUnited Drug Company and the Riker- 
Hegeman Company. It has now ap- 
proximately 8,000 stockholder agents 
in the United States, operating as The 
Rexall Stores. The company, through 
a subsidiary, owns 285 Liggett Drug 
Stores. Combined sales for the last 
year have been at the rate of $70,- 
000.000 for the year. 

The company marufactures at Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, New Haven, Conn., 
Long Island City, N. Y., Highland, 
N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. Other 
than products sold under the trade 
names “Rexall” and “Liggett” the com- 
pany makes Jontee! toilet preparations, 
Klenzo Dental Creme, and Kantleek 


. Tubber goods. 





Chicago “Tribune” Merges 


Ocean Edition 


The Oceanic edition of the Chicago 
Tribune and the Ocean Times will be 
merged. The new publication will be 
known as the Chicago-Tribune Ocean 
Times. It is now published on six 
United Shipping Board steamships, and 
is to be extended to the passenger ships 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
and the Royal Mail Steamship Line, a 
total of twenty-nine ships. 

S. B. Brigham has joined the Eastern 
staff of the: Tribune, in charge of ad- 
vertising for the new publication. 


Mid-Year Meeting for 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, will hold a mid-year meeting on 
October 23 and 24 at_its new building 
in Washington, D. Besides four 
speeches as yet unannounced, the ses- 
sions will be devoted to discussions by 
the members of the following subjects: 
“Waste and Extravagance in Business 
and Government”; “Are Taxes Reduc- 
ing Living Standards?”; ‘Government 
Operation,” and ‘The United States 
Chamber as an Aid to Business.” 





Plan Campaign to Advertise 
Butter 


The National Butter Producers Edu- 
cational Committee has appointed the 
Chicago office of the Fred M. Randall 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
an advertising campaign in the daily 
newspapers to stimulate the sale of 
butter. Heavy butter production is 
predicted this fall. 
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Roofers Get Rich 


in Railroad Towns 


T= sulphur laden fumes of the railroad 
yards yield a golden harvest to the sheet 
metal man, because roofs and gutters are in 
constant need of repair. 


The Lesson for you: 

No one will repair your dealer, or service sta- 
tion signs when your name and message begin 
to rust into oblivion. It is much better to 
begin with a sign that cannot deteriorate. 
Follow the leadership of the railroads them- 
selves, who use “Balto” porcelain enamel for 
signal blades. 

Your message, when in brilliant, permanent 
porcelain enamel, becomes an indelible dealer 
signal, which cannot be affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Our Baltimore, or New York, office will give 
you the name of your nearest representative. 


The 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx Orrice, 200 Firrn Avenug 
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From “ADVERTISING RESPONSE” 


By H. M. Donovan, of Donovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia 


CHAPTER III 
THE AGE FACTOR 


NTIL recently practically noth- 
ing definite has been known 
concerning just what part youth 
played in the buying of goods... . 


Let us consider a few of the many 
aspects of advertising and selling 
which are involved by the proposi- 
tion of the appeal to youth. In the 
first place, psychologists agree that 
it is the associations gained in the 
formative period of youth that are 
stamped most indelibly upon the 
mind. These bear a dominant in- 
fluence on the mental reactions of 
the individual for many years to 
come. Also, young people are re- 
sponsive to almost anything new that 
strikes their fancy. 

Advertising which ap- 
peals especially to them 
not only produces sales 
most gnickly, but, if 
it is continuous and @ 
adequate, forms a@ 
bond which is not 
easily broken. 

What has been 
fixed in the 
students’ minds at 
eighteen and nine- 
teen will not de- 
sert them. They 









influenced in favor of certain brands 
because advertising during the most 
impressionable period of their lives 
has worn grooves in their brain 
structure that cannot easily be re- 
moved. 

Briefly, the manufacturer who has 
appealed to young people in his ad- 
vertising and succeeded in winning 
their favor to his brand, has suc- 
cessfully placed his competitors’ 
lines at a disadvantage. This cannot 
be overcome without very great ef- 
fort in sales work and a largely in- 
creased advertising expenditure. 

It has been commonly noticed by 
retailers that at the beginning of a 
period of depression the older cus- 
tomers tighten up almost im- 
mediately and sales to them fall 
off. The ydéunger people with 
their characteristic optimism 
keep right on with their pur- 
chases until they are actually 
forced by lack of 
cash to reduce 
their expenditures. 
When times im- 
prove, sales to the 
young get in full 
swing long before 
their elders will re- 
spond to any kind 
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The reason for youthful appeal in 
advertising is only half told by em- 
phasizing its indelible effect on the 
young. Their responsiveness to its 
message is greatest during the years 
from 17 to 30, which age group is 
largest in numbers as well as strong- 
est in actual buying interest. Of 
equal importance is the dominant in- 
fluence which youth exerts on sales 
to the older groups. 

There is no question that modern 
youth sets the fashion in almost 
everything, and the extent to which 
maturity follows this lead is amaz- 
ing. Today, fashions are actually 
being set by young people of high 
school age, and the range of their 
influence runs all the way from the 
purchase of automobiles to canned 
pineapple. Not a book, a magazine, 
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or a play can meet even with ordi- 
nary success unless it appeals to 
youth. 

The influence of youth is always 
dominant, and yet advertisers seem 
to be lagging behind the procession. 
Hit-or-miss methods have been fol- 
lowed because advertisers have never 
come to a full realization of the 
ever-increasing part that youth is 
constantly playing in the purchase 
of all commodities. 

Youth is demanding a greater 
share of attention than ever before. 
It is imperative that manufacturers 
be awakened to a fuller realization 
of the power which youth exerts on 
the welfare of their businesses. Ad- 
vertisers should take better advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered 
thereby. 


Yes, Mr. Donovan, youth is demanding a greater 
share of attention than ever before. 


And it is imperative that manufacturers be awakened 
to a fuller realization of the power which youth exerts 
on the welfare of their businesses. 


Photoplay congratulates you upon this new con- 
tribution to existing data on the part that youth plays 
in present-day selling and advertising. For Photoplay 
has a stake in The Age Factor: Photoplay is predomi- 
nantly the favorite magazine of the 18 to 30 age group. 

Your findings in this interesting survey, Mr. Dono- 
van, will be welcome to the many national advertisers 
who are taking this important factor in present-day 
marketing into their calculations,—and, no doubt, also 
to many other advertisers who have not yet learned how 
to apply this great force to their profit. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 


James R. Qumk, Publisher 
C. W. Fuuier, Advertising Manager 


750 N. Michigan Ave. 221 West 57th St. 
Chicago New York 


127 Federal St. 
‘Beston - 
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California Advertising Service- 
Association Meets 


The California Advertising Service. 
Association, an organization of adver- 
tising agencies of California, held its 
semi-annual convention at Catalina, 
Calif., on October 10 and 11. 

Addresses at the several sessions were 
on subjects of interest to agency men. 
These were followed by open discus- 
sions. “What the Client Expects of the 
Agency” was described by Harry C. 
Drum, sales manager, Samson Tire & 
Rubber Corporation. — hat the Agency 
Expects of the Client” was the subject 
of the next address. ‘Co-ordinating 
Direct Mail with Other Forms of Ad- 


vertising” was discussed by J. K. Ken- 
nelly, manager, Blum’s Advertising 
Agency. 


The London convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
was reviewed by 3 Hamman, A. 
Carman Smith and C. R. Stuart. Other 
addresses were: “Community Advertis- 
ing from the Standpoint of a Chamber 
of Commerce Secretary,” Earl W. Por- 
ter, secretary, Inglewood Chamber of 
Commerce; “What of the Future for 
the California Agency?” by Ramsey Op- 
penheim, publisher, Western Advertis- 
ing; “Educational Equipment for Adver- 
tising Men,” Dr. Rufus von Kleinsmid, 
president, University of California; ““My 
Own Copy,” C. C. Julian, president, 
Julian Petroleum Corporation, Los An- 
geles, and “Radio as an Advertising 
Medium,”’ A. F. Kales, advertising man- 
ager, Ear! C. Anthony, Inc., and direc- 
tor of Radio Station KFI, Los Angeles. 


Salt Lake City to Repeat 
Campaign 

Salt Lake City will be advertised 
in another campaign which will be con- 
ducted early in 1925. The Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce has started 
a campaign to raise a fund of $75,000 
for this purpose. Approximately the 
same amount of money was raised for 
advertising in 1924, which produced 
more than 30,000 inquiries. News- 
paper, magazine, outdoor and direct- 
mail advertising was used. 

he advertising activities of the 
chamber have been increased each 
year. In 1922 the chamber raised a 
fund of $40.000. This was increased 
in 1923 to more than $50000, which 
produced more than 10,000 inquiries. 
When plans were being made for 
1924 advertising, a campaign for a 
$75,000 fund was made. The suc- 
cess which has attended the advertis- 
ing of that year reflects itself in the 
present drive to get an equal amount 
for the campaign next year. 


Kitchen Cabinet Account with 
Glen Buck 


The advertising account of the 
G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, EI- 
wood. Ind.. manufacturer of Sellers’ 
kitchen cabinets, has been placed with 
“ The Glen Buck Company, Chicago. A 
larger campaign in magazines is 
planned. 
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‘Printers’ Ink” a Leader in 
Better Business Bureau Work 


Tue Betrer Business aaa OF 
New Yorx City 

New Yorx, Oct. 10, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with great interest_the 
article by Roy Dickinson in your Octo- 
ber 2 issue, entitled “The Blue-Sky 
Promoter Is Stealing Morale.” It is 
a fitting complement to the other ef- 
fective articles which he has written 
on the same important subject. I am 
confident that the articles are making 
a real impression on those who read 
them. 

Printers’ InxK always has been and, 
I think, always will be, a leadership 
force in the Better Business Bureau 
Movement. 

Tue Better Bustness Bureau 

oF New York Criry, 
i a KENNER, 
General Manager. 





Painted Outdoor Association 
Re-Elects H. C. Macdonald 


H. C. Macdonald, vice-president of 
Walker & Company, etroit, was re- 
elected president of the Painted Out- 
door Advertising Association, at its 
fifteenth annual meeting which was 
held at Detroit last week. 

E. L. Ruddy, of Toronto, was 
elected vice-president. Leonard Drey- 
fuss, president, United Advertising 
Corporation, New York, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

In addition to these officers, the 
board of directors includes the follow- 
ing: J. Baird, Little Rock, Ark.; 
E. F. Brinkman, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
C. T. Donnelly, Boston; J. P. "Goebel, 
Peoria, I!l.; G. W. leiser, San 


Francisco; Harry Anderson, Salt 
Lake City, and Tom Nokes, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


London Agencies Consolidated 


Adams .Publicity Ltd. and Greenly’s 
Ltd., —s agencies, London, 
Engiand, have en consolidated un- 
der the name of Greenly’s Ltd. H. R. 
Markham and Fearon, of the 
Adams agency, have become directors 
in Greenly’s Ltd. The latter agency 
will succeed Adams Publicity Ltd. as 
London associates of Louis H. Froh- 
man, advertising agency, New York. 


Milwaukee Advertising Club 
Re-elects C. C. Younggreen 


C. C. Younggreen, vice-president and 
general manager of Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has been re-elected president of 
the Milwaukee Advertising Club. 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Account for Blackman 


The advertising account of the Lehigh 

—— Cement Company, Allentown, 

has been placed with The Blackman 
Gaaeane, Inc., New York. 
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‘With the Chart, hi 


you know the right paper 


O determine the suitable bond paper in each 

case — from a Memo Form to the Executive 
Letter-sheet — to know that the paper value will 
be neither greater nor less than the nature of its 
use warrants — that takes the guess-work out of 
paper buying. It 2s accomplished by The Specification 
Chart — with booklet “The Correct Use of Bond 
Papers”, and the sample portfolio of the Nine 
Eagle-A Bond Papers, as additional guides. 


The Nine Eagle-A Bonds are basic grades, with 
a range covering all bond paper requirements. 
Each grade is produced on a volume basis —a 
bed-rock value. 


From the lowest grade—an all-sulphite wood 
bond, for temporary forms, to a 100% rag-content 
bond, for the greatest permanency, and for the 
finest letter-sheets, there are eight successive steps 
or grades — each step scientifically planned and 
soundly developed. 


Each step or grade covers a definite group of 
bond paper requirements. Intermediate grades, of 
no economic value, have been eliminated. This 


@! EACLE-A, 

















ol io and Booklet 


— pay the right price 


=j)|brings production and distribution costs to the 
; Ill lowest possible point. If you use the Chart, you 
i|\buy the right paper, at the right price. 


\YV \Y < 





Confusion in buying bond paper is due mainly 
to the multiplicity of grades on the market. Unless 
a buyer can recognize the essential differences be- 
tween the sulphite {all-wood] paper, and the lower, 
medium and higher rag-content bonds, he cannot 
hope to buy bond paper advantageously. 


The Chart, Portfolio and Booklet, will quickly 
give you a good working knowledge of funda- 
mental bond paper values. There need be no fur- 
ther question, either about the right paper or the 
right price. 





We will gladly send them, if you ad- 


dress us on your business stationery. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


4, Bond PAPERS 
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THE SPECIFICATION CHART 
or Bonp Paper Uszs ¥ 
The Controlling F, i 
Each of these nine |the use of all ite 
grades of Eagle-A | perma. | SEMLPER- [Tempo- 
Bond Paper is pro NENT t MANENT tary 
duced on a volume Rag Content Papers 4 } 
basis, with all the ‘apers | 
resulting economy i role z 
in manufacture and |"2 Elo] clale 
distribution. SRIER|E 2 lal | 
¢ 8 Slelsislel S | 
Cid vox opener | SII ale Eel | 
in seeder busioaw blee3 Ol<|z/e 
Letterheads ‘Aljl |2 {2/3 13 |3 
Invoices |Al}1 |2 |2/3 |3 |3 
S ‘Aljl }1 42/2 {3/3 
Checks 1/2 {3/3 
Drafts 1 {2 3 {3 
Notes 1 [2 |2 13 3] a 
Purchase Orders 1 {1 J2 [2/3 i3f ] 
Contracts Alj1 |1 [2 |2 [3 |3 
| Receipts 1 j2 |2 |3|3 
inter Dept. Letters 1}|2/3 
File Copies 1]2/3 
ch 1 dg: 1 2 3 
Price Lists 1 1 |2]3 
Mortgages |A1/2 |3 
Deeds Al 
Stock Certificates _|A1/2 |3 
Policies A1/2 |3 [3 
Inventory Forms 1 |1 |2 {2 
qui 1 [2 [2 [3 
| M'f'g. Orders 1 [2 [2 [3 
| Receiving Reports 1/2/3 
| Stock Reports 1 [2 |2|3{3] 
Time Slips 1/2/13 
Memo Slips _ “hyets 
Reference Booklets 1 |243 
KEY TO ABOVE CHART 
Al— Extra First Choice 1— First Choice 
2— Second Choice 3—Third Choice 





ded for Offset Lithograp 

Four factors areconsidered in the above classifications: 
| (a) Appearance, (b) Long Life, (c) Printing qualities, 
| (d) Probable handling (in office, in mail and at des- 
| tination). First choice provides maximum protection; 
others a slight sacrifice of one or more of the factors 
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MARK OF 
QUALITY -STANDARDS 


This watermark identifies Eagle-A Bonds 


Free —A Course in Direct Mail Advertising 
A set of twelve hand ks treating upon various phases of Direct 
Mail Advertisin 1S I material, 
representing a we c hile reading 

’ rt who supervise 
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THE 


GRADE CHART 
The Grade Chart indicates the 
relative price-quality position of 
each of the Nine Eagle-A grades. 
The nine grades cover every bond 
paper need. 

The Grade Chart supplements 
the Specification Chart, and will 
assist the buyer in determining 
whether a first, second or third | 
choice should be made. 

It is also an accurate presentation 
of the bond paper standards govern: | 
ing the nine Eagle-A basic grades. | 
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recognized as 100%. The other 

grades are all shown in price and | 

quality relation to it—represented | 

by the-solid black line [iammmi). The | 
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relative sacrifice in quality factors 

[Appearance, Long Life, Printing 
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Advertising Activities of 

Southern Pine Association 

Ten thousand inquiries have been 
received by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, in response to 
its spring and early summer adver- 
tising in magazines and business papers. 
This is one of several facts mentioned 
in a letter which the association has 
sent to its subscribers outlining the 
present and future advertising activi- 
ties of the association. 

These inquiries are now being fol- 
lowed up with a direct-mail a. 
With the assistance of the lum 
trade the association is getting a wide 
rage among prospective builders 
of a booklet on flooring. It also has 
distributed more than 40,000 copies of 
a grading rule book and this total is 
being added to at the rate of 1,000 a 
day. A direct-mail campaign is now 
being prepared which will follow up 
the distribution of the grading rule 
book. This will be directed to archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors. 

A new magazine campaign also is 
being planned. The purpose of this ad- 
vertising will be to call attention to the 
qualities of Southern Pine as an in- 
terior finish wood. These advertise- 
ments, if approved by the advertising 
committee and directors, will appear 
during the early part of 1925. 


New Ice Cream Store Chain 
Started 


“Martin’s” is the name of a new 
chain of ice cream stores that is being 
started at Buffalo. Plans call for 
subsequent extension to other cities 
and other States. The stores will 
handle package ice cream selling pint 
and quart tubes, individual package 
dishes for counter trade and small 
individual packages to children as a 
substitute for the ice cream cone. 

Newspaper advertising will be used 
in cities where stores are located. The 
advertising account has been placed 
with J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, advertis- 
ing agent. 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
Add to Educational Staff 


Reginald Colley has joined the head- 
quarters staff at New York of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
as associate educational director. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Fargo, N. D., Forum. Mr. Colley 
was active in organizing an educational 
course for the Fargo Advertising Club, 
which had one of the largest classes ever 
enrolled by an advertising club in a 
small city. 


J. H. Klingenfeld with 
Campbell-Moss- Johnson 


John H. Klingenfeld, until recently a 
member of the Butler-Klingenfeld Com- 
pany, advertising agency, New York, has 
become associated with Campbell-Moss- 
Johnson, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of New York. He was at one time with 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 
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Canadian Pacific Starts 


Institutional Campaign 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
Started an_ institutional advertising 
campaign. Newspapers, magazines and 
farm publications will be used. The 
first_magazine advertisement is signed 
by E. W. Beatty, chairman and presi- 
dent. 

The advertisement, which is _ cap- 
tioned, “The Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian People,” tells how 
the company has decided upon a na- 
tional advertising campaign to develop 
a clear understanding a the relation 
of the Canadian Pacific to the national 
interest and to the interest of the 
people individually. “We have chosen 
the press of Canada as the medium 
through which to make a series of 
statements in which will be frankly 
told the story of the beginning and 
development of the road and its ser- 
vices to Canada,” the copy reads. 

The magazine and farm paper ad- 
vertising is being directed y the 
Montreal office of McConnell Fer- 
gusson Ltd. The newspaper seas 
ing is being directed by the Ronalds 
Advertising Agency Ltd., Montreal. 


H. L. Tinkham, President, 


Douglas Shoe Company 

Herbert L. Tinkham has been elected 
president of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, Brockton, Mass., succeeding 
the late William L. Douglas. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, 
Daniel W. Packard; treasurer, Charles 
D. Nevine, and clerk, Burton J. Torrey. 
The new directors, besides the officers, 
are: Judge Warren A. Reed, executor 
of Mr. Douglas’ wil; Ane L. Ers- 
kine, and George J. Taylor. 

Mr. Tinkham was formerly vice- 
president and has been with the or- 
one ee for thirty-seven years. Mr. 

ackard has been with the company 
for twenty-seven years. 


New Accounts for 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The American Chair Company, fur- 
niture manufacturer, Sheboygan, and 
the Parrot Brake Corporation, sub- 
sidiary to the Bendix Engineering 
Company, South Bend, Ind., have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chi- 
cago, advertising agency 

The Dental Products ry Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of tooth pastes, has 
also appointed this agency to direct 
its advertising. 


New York “Evening Post” 


Augments Staff 
M. A. Fanning and George S. Mc- 
Ginness have joined the staff of the New 
York Evening Post. Mr. Fanning, who 
has been engaged in newspaper adver- 
tising work for a number of years, will 
have charge of advertising promotion, 
r. McGinness, who becomes a member 
of the advertising staff, formerly was 

with the Dry Goods Economist. 








Shooting Industrial Copy Straight 
at the Mark 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company Uses Colored Inserts to Hammer 
Home a Vital Sales Argument 


By W. A. Grieves 


Secretary, The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


[NX spite of the more or less low 
tide in present business, one of 
the biggest problems which Ameri- 
can industry has to solve is the 
lack of adequate man power. 

From an immigrant influx of 
some 2,000,000 in 1913, there was 
a drop to 300,000 in 1923, or a fall- 
ing off of more than 85 per cent. 

As a result of a thorough study 
of this condition early in 1923, The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of labor - saving 
machinery, decided that American 
industry should be given the facts 
about our future labor supply. 
About one year ago we began run- 
ning a series of two-page colored 
inserts in the leading trade 
journals and a few periodicals of 
more or less national circulation. 
These inserts drew attention to the 
rapid downward trend in the immi- 
gration chart. They emphasized 
the belief that the law of 1921, 
then expiring, would be replaced 
by one more stringent, the ac- 
curacy of which forecast has since 
been verified. 

The inserts also showed that the 
effect of, this labor shortage on 
American industries must be faced 
as the individual problem of every 
American manufacturer because 
the results would show in produc- 
tion. They asked the manufac- 
turer how he was going to meet 
the problem. What methods 
would he use to replace the short- 
age and assist the labor he could 
employ toward the needed produc- 
tion? 

Illustrations typical 
where Jeffrey Labor Saving, 
Material Handling Equipment 
stepped in and closed the labor gap 
caused by restricted immigration 
were used. The inserts showed 


of cases 





Portion of an address before the 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion Convention at Chicago, October 13. 





how, by taking the place of human 
workers, not available, Jeffrey 
equipment offset the falling immi- 
gration curve and turned a down- 
ward trend to an upward produc- 
tion line. 

This campaign proved to be most 
timely. Shortly after it started 
there began to appear in our lead- 
ing trade papers and other peri- 
odicals, articles analyzing our labor 
situation from the viewpoint of 
restricted immigration. 

Following a six months’ cam- 
paign of the immigration adver- 
tisements, and after the general 
interest in that subject had ceased 
to be dominant, we started what 
we call the “Don’t Waste Men” 
series. This was a logical se- 
quence. If the source of supply is 
cut off, the best thing to do is to 
conserve what we have. This led 
to the use of such headings in our 
copy as: “Shift Human Labor to 
More Profitable Tasks,” “Control 
Your Supply of Available Labor,” 
“Promote Labor to More Produc- 
tive Work,” “The Men Who Used 
These Tools Are Now on More 
Profitable Jobs,” “Lifting, Tug- 
ging, Hauling! It’s a Job for Jef- 
frey Machinery,” and so forth. 

Shortly after we began this cam- 
paign, there was a general slacken- 
ing in business, and inklings of 
apparent untimeliness were heard. 
This did not disturb us, however. 
We felt that the idea was funda- 
mental and a temporary lull in 
employment would only eventually 
emphasize the logic of our reason- 
ing. It has done so. There will 
be another shortage of labor. 
Wages will rise, and we shall hear 
the cry of a too restricted immi- 
gration policy. 

But perhaps the sooner the bet- 
ter. For American industry must 
realize that we no longer can look 
to Ellis Island as our national em- 
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What Makes a 
House Organ Effectzve? 


Is it editorial contents? Is it 
layout or selection of type? Is 
it art work? Or is it the quality 
of printing? * * * As pro- 
ducers of successful ier 
tions, it has been our experience 
that no one of these elements 
alone is responsible for the 
success of any magazine. What 
is needed always is the cor- 
rectly balanced combination of 
them all! 


Getting this proper combina- 
tion is our regular daily job. 
We have been + ar it for years. 
We know house organs. We un- 
derstand them. We appreciate 
their value. 

Here we have our own research 
bureau and plan department, 
our own staff of writers, artists 
and production experts. These 
men are devoting their entire 
time planning, preparing and 
producing better-paying publi- 
cations for our clients. 

If your magazine isn’t al] you 
once hoped for, send us a copy. 
We will gladly analyze it for 
you and suggest the means to 
secure the proper combination 
for greater effectiveness. 





HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. New Yorx 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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ployment bureau. Manufacturers 
of labor-saving equipment have 
touched only the garment’s hem. 
It is appalling how really ineffi- 


cient our shops and _ factories, 
stores and warehouses, are. The 
problem will remain for the 


builder of labor-saving machinery 
to show the way. It means adver- 
tising and sales effort of a more 
educational character. We are, 
unconsciously or not, still resting 
on the false theory that human 
hands will do the work of the 
future. They won’t; and our com- 
pany is trying to tell why. 


Changes in Staff of Periodical 
Publishing Company 


Morgan C. Aldrich has joined the 
Periodical Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., publisher of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, Furniture 
Manufacturer & Artisan and the Amer- 
ican Funeral Director. He will be 
manager of the service department. 

L. L. Galt, whom Mr. Aldrich suc- 
ceeds, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of special sales and service repre- 
sentative in Michigan and adjacent 
territory. 


Made Director of Association 
of National Advertisers 


Bernard Lichtenberg, advertising 
manager of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, has been elected a director 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc. He succeeds Rebert 
E. Miller, vice-president of the Hamil- 
ton Watch Company, who has resigned. 
Mr. Lichtenberg will serve until the 
annual meeting in 1925. 


Campaign to Jewelers and 
Dentists Started 


Hoover & Strong, Inc., Buffalo, re- 
finer and manufacturer of precious 
metals and dental gold, has started an 
advertising campaign in jewelry and 
dental trade publications. This adver- 
tising will be supplemented by a direct- 
mail campaign to jewelers and dentists. 
The Matthews Company, Buffalo, ad- 
vertising agency, directs this account. 


Candy Account for 


Norris-Patterson 
The atvoetaing, account of the 
Canadian Belgo Exchange, Montreal, 


distributor of ‘“Marlougin” chocolates, 
manufactured by the Belgian Chocolate 
Company, is being directed by the 
Montreal office of Norris-Patterson 
Limited. A newspaper campaign is 
planned. 
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A Service to Legitimate 


Business 
BurraLo Better Business Commission, 


NC. 
Burrato, October 9, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

read from time to time with a 
great deal of pleasure Roy Dickinson’s 
articles on the Blue-Sky romoter. 
You are to be congratulated on the 
manner in which you are bringing to 
the attention of a large number of 
people the menace of the fraudulent 
promoter. I feel you are certainly do- 
ing. a great service to legitimate busi- 
ness. 
Burrato Betrer Business CoMMISSION, 


Inc., 
Joun N. Garver, Manager. 


D. Fitz-Gibbon with 
“La Nacion” 


D. Fitz-Gibbon has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of La Nacion, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
American and at one time was adver- 
tising manager of the New York Eve- 
ning Telegram and the New York Sun. 


Celanese Account for 
Williams & Saylor 


The American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., New 
York, maker of Celanese, a new yarn, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., advertising 
agency, of that city. 


Appoints Barrett Kneibler 


Company 
The Francis L. Freas Glass Works, 
Conshohocken, Pa., manufacturer of 
hydrometers, freezmeters and thermom- 
eters, has appointed the Barrett 
Kneibler Company, Philadelphia, as 
sales and advertising counsel. 


W. C. Esty Made Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Corman Agency 


William Cole Esty has been elected 
vice-president of The Corman Company, 
ine, advertising agency, New_York. 

Esty has been with the Corman 
bo for the last three years as an 
account executive. 


Leo. C. Moser Joins 
Halsey, Stuart 


Leo C. Moser, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of S. W. Straus & 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago advertising staff of Halsey, Stuart 
& Company. 


Joins Hall & Emory Agency 

L. F. Franseen has resigned as 
vice- -president of Bauerlein, Incorpo- 
rated, New Orleans. advertising agency, 
to join the Hall & Emory Agency, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. 
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Anybody 
Can Write An 


Advertisement 
vy) 


wv 


Such is the opinion of the inexperienced. But 
to write advertising that sells merchandise calls 
for rare ability. 


Old advertisers know that, and they are the ones 
who place the greatest value upon ability. It is 
the novice who assigns advertisement writing to 
someone who has energy, a gift of words, but 
no experience. 


Of course advertising counsel, like lawyers and 
doctors must get experience somewhere. But is it 
wise to pay for experience to be gained when 
experience already gained is available? 


Here we have men who have sold foods, auto- 
mobiles, farm equipment, household appliances, 
toilet articles, etc. They know merchandising and 
their advertising record includes many national 
successes. Perhaps their experience is exactly what 
you need. A conference involves no obligation. 


“What is Advertising’”’ a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


Cc. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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fA” back in 1907 Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany made an appropriation of less than 


$500 a month for farm paper advertising. 


The returns justified the company’s faith in a 
farm market for ready-cut houses and buildings. 


Today Gordon-Van Tine is among the leaders 
in its line. Both sales and advertising have 
moved far beyond those unpretentious figures 
of 1907. 


Gordon-Van Tine has not been out of farm 
papers any year since it started using them. As 
an official of the company expresses it: ““We 
know farm papers pay because of our record- 
keeping system. Last year was the largest in 
our history.” 


The farm paper story of Gordon-Van Tine 
Company is the story of many successful con- 
cerns. It can be your story. 


e 


Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 W. Monroe St. , Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Adding More Than One Slogan to 
the Advertising Staff 


Kodaks, Colgate Products, Packard Cars and Skinner’s Satin Are Favored 
with Two and More Slogans 


By A. L. Townsend 


6 pcan a slogan is advertised, 
must it never be changed or 
dropped? Beyond question it is 
valuable in proportion to the pres- 
tige it accumulates through the 
years. What avails it, then, if 
after popularizing a catch-phrase 
and placing it in the mouths of 
the multitude, it is abandoned for 
something new? 

Experience seems to indicate 
that slogans “wear out” in time, 
and that is one reason for dis- 
carding them. It is as futile and 
as ill-advised to continue using a 
moth-eaten phrase, when a far 
better one has been discovered, 
as to use obsolete machinery. 
There is no doubt that many ad- 
vertisers have hit upon what they 
thought to be an almost perfect 
slogan, years ago, and used it 
continuously, only to find that 
new conditions and mature re- 
flection have presented a far bet- 
ter idea. Why then continue with 
the inferior? Generations change, 
why not advertising slogans? 

Some advertisers have solved 
the problem by using more than 
one slogan. Others go the limit 
and use as many as seem inter- 
esting and valuable. 

One national advertiser is very 
frank in his arguments. He says: 

“T believe in slogans because 
they tell a great deal in a very 
few words and in a language 
peculiarly. their own. I would 
use a dozen slogans if I were 
satisfied that each, in its turn, 
conveyed some important mes- 
sage. Why not copy which is all 
slogan? The slogan is epigram- 
matic. It is never tiresome or 
long-winded. It says in,a sentence 
what might require a page to 
relate. 

“Eighteen years ago, our com- 
pany hit upon a certain slogan. 
It has been used ever since and 
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seems to be just as effective now 
as when it came to life. But 
since then, we have found three 
other short phrases which are im- 
measurably more effective. We 
are unwilling to discard any of 
them. We use them all, featured 
in one way or another. What I 
can’t understand is this: why 
should slogans be looked upon as 
something so exclusive that no 
more than one can be put to 
work, and the intrusion of a sec- 
ond or a third is laughed at? 

“Slogans, after all, are just 
‘copy’ and tell something, briskly, 
unforgettably, which it is desirable 
for people to remember. A slogan 
is no more than one sentence or 
paragraph or group of words in 
an advertisement. It says some- 
thing which it is desirable to say 
and to say forcefully.” 

The moment an advertiser is 
willing to look upon a catch- 
phrase as something akin to any 
phrase in a well-written piece of 
advertising copy, the problem de- 
creases, 


IS THE SKY THE LIMIT? 


“But,” say some, “too many 
slogans mix people up. They 
want to remember your slogan, 
but if you give them several, they 
can’t place them in relation to the 
product and its advertising.” 

Just so long as they are read 
in association with the remainder 
of the display, there need be no 
worry on this score. 

“Why,” asked the Georgia man 
of his old negro servant, “have 
you got so many names? They 
call you George Washington 
Seymour Andrews Wellington 
Smith.” 

“Massa Henry,” was the an- 
swer, “some folks remembers one 
name, and some folks remembers 
another, an’ betwixt ’em all, I des’ 
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ain’t gwine to be forgotten.” 

Colgate & Company is perhaps 
the best current example of brav- 
ery in sloganeering. This com- 
pany is unwilling to ignore any 
smart phrase with a_ selling 
“punch.” It finds room for them 
all. Somewhere, in every adver- 
tisement, a number of happy 
phrases are given berths. 

Thus, in a single page for Col- 
gate’s Dental Cream, we find the 
following: 

Cleans Teeth the right way. 

Truth in advertising implies Honesty 
in manufacture. 

If your wisdom teeth could talk, they’d 
say “Use Colgates.” 

Cannot Roll off the brush. 

Washes and polishes—doesn’t scratch 
or scour. 

Delicious, antiseptic, economical. 

A tube for each member of the 


family is a sound investment in sound 
teeth. 


There are seven so-called 
slogans; at least they would ordi- 
narily pass as such. They are all 
good. Each, in its way, tells a 
different story. And Colgate & 
Company do not hesitate to use 
the entire group. 

And why not? 

Slogans are advertising copy. 
They are effective because they 
are short and very much to the 
point. They have their own way 
of saying things and this way 
makes for memorizing. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
may be looked upon as conserva- 
tive. Do you recall the day when 
the slogan for this company was 
used “You press the button; we 
do the rest”? Now, we find new 
slogans in Eastman* copy, made 
necessary by changed conditions 
and study of the market: 

“The motor cranks the camera.” 

“If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t 
a Kodak.” 

Then there is the Packard car. 
Memory will never quite release 
“Ask the Man Who Owns One.” 
Nevertheless, the company has a 
new slogan which is coming into 
great favor, “Only Packard Can 
Build a Packard.” 

An advertiser of an _ electric 
washing machine built his phrase 
around a_ certain mechanical 
method of washing the clothes. 
The factory changed the method 
of operation entirely, and the 
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“phrase meant nothing. In fact, 
for a number of years, public 
recollection of it was a sales de- 
terrent. It was far too descrip- 
tive. But it happened that this 
company had a secondary phrase 
which was less descriptive, and 
this one was put into the lime- 
light. 

Skinner’s Satin finds that two 
slogans are wise. One does not 
go quite far enough. “Look for 
the name on the selvage” was 
good and is good today, but other 
problems cropped up and made a 
second display line equally im- 
portant: “All-silk or  cotton- 
back.” 

“Ride on Hasslers” is a slogan 
used for the shock absorbers of 
that name. 

Time, however, quietly de- 
veloped another one and one 
which permitted of a year’s con- 
nected advertising: “Every time 
you see a bad road think of Has- 
slers.” 

Old Dutch Cleanser really has 
three separate and distinct selling 
slogans: “Chases Dirt,” “There’s 
nothing else like Old Dutch 
Cleanser,” ‘Makes _ everything 
spick and span.” 

But one does not interfere with 
the other. Each has its own spe- 
cial message to deliver. And 
that is the secret of success in 
using more than one slogan. 
Mere cleverness is no reason for 
taking on another slogan. But a 
phrase which graphically conveys 
an important story of its own and 
which does not conflict with any 
stock phrase already in use should 
not be excluded due to the mis- 
taken belief that an advertiser 
must have only a single slogan. 


New Campaign for Radyne 
Receiving Sets 


National magazines and Pacific Coast 
newspapers are being used in a new 
campaign on Radyne receiving sets by 
the Great Western Radio Corporation, 
San Francisco. This advertising is 
ing handled by Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agency, of that city. 


Joins George B. David Co. 


F. William Gruman has joined the 
New York office of the George 
David Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive. 
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Coal Distributor Advertises 
Buying Policy 

The City Ice & Fuel Company, Cin- 

cinnati, coal distributor, is using news- 


paper space to advertise the fact 
that the company does not mine its 
own coal. he copy emphasizes the 


freedom of the company to seek the 
best coal on the market, rather than 
being forced to market its own prod- 
uct. 

One advertisement reads: “In spite 
of the many ‘marvel’ mines offered us 
from time to time, we have stead- 
fastly adhered to a policy of ‘hands 
off? the mining game. This _ policy 
leaves us free to seek the very best 
coal the market affords and our enor- 
mous purchasing power enables us to 
buy coal as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than if we mined it ourselves. Our 
patronage and good-will are being con- 
stantly sought by the leading pro- 
ducers of West Virginia and Kentucky 
and it only remains for our expert 
buyers to select the best.” 


Buffalo Advertising Club Wins 
Golf Trophy 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club won this year’s golf tournament 
with the Rochester Advertising Club, 
retaining the trophy cup presented by 
Addison F. Vars, of the E. P. Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, Buffalo. 

The third match between these clubs 
was played at the Silver Lake Country 
Club, near Rochester. Buffalo had 
won the first a and Rochester the 
second. Buff alo’s, team scored 46% 
to Rochester’s 25%. William E. Boyd, 
Jr., was captain of the Buffalo team 
and John P. Day captain of Rochester. 


Laundries Urged to Advertise 


Laundries must advertise if they 
would get and hold business, Percy W. 
Brower, of Birmingham, Ala., told 2,000 


delegates to the annual convention of 
the Laundry Owners’ National Associa- 
tion, which was held at Atlantic City. In 
urging the adoption of an advertising 
policy, Mr. Brower said: “The public 
has reached the point where it distrusts 
non-advertised merchandise or _ service. 
People want a feeling of security, and 
if goods or service are not advertised 
there is a lack of guarantee.” 


Becomes Michael J. Werner 


and Associates 


_ The name of the Buffalo Advertis- 
ing Agency, Buffalo, will be changed, 
effective November 1, to Michael J. 


Werner and Associates. No change 
in personnel or policy is contemplated. 


Starts Publication for 


Fox Breeders 
A publication devoted to the inter- 
ests of the fox breeding industry has 
been started at Boston by An 
Mitchell. It is called the For Breeders’ 
Gazette. 
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Government Reports on Photo- 


Engraving Products 

Photo-engraving products produced 
in the United States by 448 establish- 
ments, not including printing offices, 
were valued at $43,529,553, during 
1923, according to the biennial census 
of manufactures for 1923, taken by the 
Department of Commerce. This valua- 
tion represents an increase of 20.2 per 
cent over 1921, the last preceding cen- 
sus year, when the total value of prod- 
ucts reported was $36,215,570. In 
1921, 421 establishments reported. 
The number of persons engaged in 
this work in 1923 was 11,713, as com- 
pared with 9,427 in 1921. The largest 
number of the 448 establishments re- 
porting in 1923 were located in New 
‘ork, which had 93. There were 44 


in Illinois; 35 each in California and 
Massachusetts; 31 in Ohio, and 28 in 
Pennsylvania. 


United States Steel Buys 


Cyclone Fence Company 

Final negotiations for the purchase 
of the properties of the Cyclone Fence 
Company by the United States Steel 
Corporation have been concluded. The 
transfer of the Cyclone properties in- 
cludes the factories at Waukegan, IIl., 
and Cleveland, and plants at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Newark, N The 
business will be continued under the 
name of the Cyclone Fence Company, 
which becomes a subsidiary company. 

John W. Meeker mee poe appointed 


general manager and arper, 
treasurer and assistant general man- 
ager. 


The advertising of the Cyclone Fence 
Company will continue to be handled 
by Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee, 
advertising agency. 


Appointed Western Manager 
of “The Industrial Digest” 


A. M. Morris has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of the 
Periodical Digest Corporation, New 
York, publisher of The Industrial Di- 


gest. He was formerly Western ad- 
vertising manager of the Engineering 
Magazine Company, publisher of Jn- 


dustrial Management and Industry 


Illustrated. 


Will Direct Railroad’s Winter 


Resort Advertising 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has appointed the Louisville office of 
The Chambers Agency, Inc., to direct 
its winter resort advertising. _News- 
papers in the Northern and Eastern 
States will be used. 


Appliance Account for 


Williams & Cunnyngham 

The Serrell Electrical Appliance Cor- 
poration, New York, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the New York 
office “of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., advertising agency. 
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Chain Store Sales for 
September 





F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 

report total sales for Sep- 
tember of $16,525,792, as compared 
with $14,774,839 in September of 
last year, an increase of $1,750,953, 
or 11.85 per cent. Sales for the 
first nine months of the current 
year are given as $140,700,579, 
against $125,443,322, a gain of 
$15,257,257, or 12.16 per cent. In 
September old stores were cred- 
ited with $885,412 of the gain, 
an increase of 5.99 per cent. Dur- 
ing the nine months, old stores ac- 
counted for $9,082,733, or 7.24 
per cent of the gain compared 
with the same period of last year. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports September sales of $6,850,- 
961, as compared with $6,323,699 
for the corresponding month a 
year ago, an increase of $526,262, 
or 8.33 per cent. Sales for the 
first nine months amounted to 
$59,379,417, against $54,019,445 in 
the same period of 1923, an in- 
crease of $5,359,972, or 9.9 per 
cent. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports gross sales for Sep- 
tember amounting to $1,903,063, 
against $1,667,578 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, an 
increase of $235,476, or 14.1 per 
cent. For the nine-month period 
sales totaled $16,602,608, against 
$14,084,217 for the 1923 corre- 
sponding period, an increase of 
$2,518,391, or 17.8 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Co., for Sep- 
tember, report gross sales in 
amount of $3,123,458, as compared 
with $2,431,126 in September, 
1923, an increase of $692,332, or 
28.5 per cent. Gross sales for the 
first nine months of the current 
year are given as $25,850,088, 
against $22,289,128 in the same 
period of last year, an increase of 
$3,561,260, or 16 per cent. 

The J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., for September reports gross 
sales of $6,863,244, as compared 
with $6,010,297 for September, 
1923, a gain of $852,946, or 14.19 
per cent. For the nine months 
ending with September 30, the 
company reports gross sales’ of 
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$46,581,799, against $38,925,834 for 
the same period last year, an in- 
crease of $7,655,965, or 19.66 per 
cent. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., report gross 
sales of $468,289, against $409,853 
for September of last year, a gain 
of $58,436, or 14.2 per cent. For 
the first nine months of 1924, 
gross sales are given as $4,183,757, 
against $3,381,590, a gain of $802,- 
167, or 23.7 per cent. 

The G. R. Kinney Company, 
Inc., retail shoe stores, reports 
September sales of $1,232,284, 
against $1,250,215 for September, 
1923, an increase of $17,931, or 
1.43 per cent. Sales for the nine- 
month period total $11,085,162, as 
compared with $9,444,123 in the 
corresponding period of last year, 
a gain of $1,641,139, or 17.38 per 
cent. 

The W. T. Grant Company, de- 
partment stores, reports Septem- 
ber sales of $1,697,875, an increase 
of 10.61 per cent over September, 
1923. For the last nine months 
sales amounted to $14,940,917, a 
gain of 18.61 per cent, compared 
with the same period last year. 


Economy Advertising Company 
Incorporates 


The Economy Advertising Company, 
Iowa City, Iowa, which has been con- 
ducting a Venn business, has been 
incorporated and will operate in addi- 
tion a general advertising business. 
Samuel W. Mercer is president; Ww. 
Mercer, vice-president; W. D. Cannon, 
treasurer, and Wilbur D. Cannon, sec- 
retary... 


Joins The Peck Press 


Richard B. G. Gardner has resigned 
as sales manager of the Williamsport 
Leather Goods Company, Weeemegert, 
Pa., to join The Peck Press, New 
York, on October 20, as managing di- 
rector of its creative advertising de- 
artment. He was at one time with the 
epublican Publishing Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, and the Munder-Thomsen 
Company, Baltimore. 








California Luncheon for 
Advertising Men 


W. P._ Lyon, business manager of 
the San Jose, Calif., Mercury Herald, 
entertained about 200 members of New 
York advertising agencies at a_lunch- 
eon, which was held at New York on 
October 4. A motion picture film of 
San —_ and the Santa Clara Valley 
was shown. 
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Getting Established 


HAT does this thing of getting established 

mean? A rising young business or profes- 

sional man gets his finances upon a secure 
footing, and sets out to establish himself in his com- 
munity. What does this mean? 


It means marriage usually, and then—home- 
building, the purchase of furniture, acquiring pic- 
tures and rugs, selecting a piano, an automobile, 
and building up a library. 


Also it means theatres, lectures, concerts, reading. 
It involves furnishing the mind quite as much as 
furnishing the home. 


That is where Current Opinion comes in. All the 
newest and best thought of the world is caught and 
interpreted in its monthly issues—national and in- 
ternational affairs, personalities under the spotlight, 
scientific inventions and discoveries, innovations in 
business and industry, all the important news of 
books, pictures, music, drama, poetry, religion, soci- 
ology—what not?—fill its fascinating pages. 


Through Current Opinion the advertiser addresses 
one hundred thousand families whose minds are 
open to suggestions. 


CURRENT OPINION 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER A. W. KOHLER 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Back 
to First Principles 


In the old days men sold goods out of packs 
carried on their backs. in or shine they 
made their rounds, calling, calling, calling at 
the doors of the countryside. The more calls 
they made, the more they sold—the more 
repeat sales they made, the more customers 
they gained. Great business concerns were 


built that way. They flourish today. 


Now, manufacturers can’t carry packs. But 
they can put their goods into the pack of 
this unique woman’s magazine — and call, 
call, call on more than a million women 
readers until the goods are sold, with con- 
sistent repeats. The concerns which have 
used this pack to distribute their wares, have, 
by sticking to it, built bigger sales and bigger 
profits. They say so themselves. Use 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


More Than a Million Readers 
More Than a Million Buyers 
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ONE ENTIRE YEAR 


There is no riddle to it.. 
merely seven different ways 

of expressing the life of an 

advertisement in the great 
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Poor Richard’s 
Endowed Advertising 
School Opens 


HE first endowed school of 

advertising under the direct 
control of an advertising club 
opened at Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 7. Official responsibility for 
the school, which is to be known 
as the Charles Morris Price 
School of Advertising and Jour- 
nalism of the Poor Richard Club, 
was accepted by the Poor Richard 
Club at a luncheon at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel on October 9. 

The school is a memorial to 
Charles Morris Price, a popular 
member of the Poor Richard Club, 
who was lost at sea in the Medi- 
terranean on November 19, 1923. It 
has received an endowment of 
$40,000 from his father, Michael 
G. Price, of McNeely & Price, 
leather dealers, Philadelphia. In 
a report which appeared in the 
September 4 issue, PRINTERS’ INK 
told how the plan for the memo- 
rial originated at the suggestion of 
Bartley J. Doyle, former president 
of the club. 

At the luncheon Mr. Doyle 
sketched the life and character 
of Charles Morris Price. Mr. 
Price expressed his satisfaction in 
the choice of a memorial to his 
son and his confidence that the 
Poor Richard Club had become 
imbued with the spirit and the 
purpose of the endowment. Jar- 
vis A. Wood, president of the 
club, presided. 

The club also accepted from 
Samuel Murray a bronze tablet 
which is to be placed in the club- 
house. The tablet is in the form 
of a framed picture, the upper 
half of which is a bas-relief of 
Charles Morris Price with the 
name of the school lettered below. 

The meeting was attended by a 
number of leading advertising 
men of Philadelphia, New York 
and other nearby cities, and edu- 


cators who are prominent for 
their interest in national educa- 
tional matters. These included 


Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, of 
Philadelphia; Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of public schools, 
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Philadelphia; Dr. 
Matheson, president, Drexel In- 
stitute; Frank Blanchard ; 
George Burton Hotchkiss; Paul T. 
Cherington, head of the educa- 
tional committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Earle Pearson, educational direc- 
tor of the Associated Clubs, and 
representatives of PRINTERS’ INK 
and other publications. 

The school opened with an en- 
rollment of 115 young men and 
women. They were selected from 
an application list of 500. The 
course consists of two years; an 
elementary year and an advanced 
year. At the completion of the 
second year, students will be given 
a certificate of graduation. The 
senior students are under the in- 
struction of Thomas J. Mulvey, 
chief of advertising copy on the 
Philadelphia North American. 

The junior year students are 
being instructed by J. Lutz, 
advertising director of the W. B. 
Saunders Company, publisher. 

During the year special lectur- 
ers will address the classes. 


N. A. Huse, Business Manager, 
Westchester Newspapers 


Norris A. Huse has acquired an_in- 
terest in Westchester Newspapers, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., publisher of the 
Mount Vernon Daily’ Argus and the 
New Rochelle Standard-Star. He has 
become business manager of both pub- 
lications. Mr. Huse was formerly en- 
gaged in newspaper publishing activ- 
ities in Nebraska. He was at one time 
publisher of the Norfolk, Nebr., News. 
More recently he has been general 
manager of the United Features Syndi- 
cate, New York. 


Helen A. Ballard Appointed 
by Virginia Dare 

Miss Helen A. Ballard has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the 
irginia i Extract Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn Y. She was formerly 
with the’ Gand Advertising Compan 
of New York, Inc., now Cutajar 
Provost, Inc., and at one time was a 
member of the editorial staff of Prinr- 
ERS’ INK. More recently Miss Ballard 
has been with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Kenneth G. 





Appointed by ‘ by “American 
Legion Weekly” 


Carroll J. Swan, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Boston, has been appointed 
New England representative of The 
American Legion Weekly, New York. 












The Dover Powders of Advertising 


There Are Some Things That Put Business to Sleep and Others 


That Keep It on Its Toes 


By Jarvis A. Wood 


[Eprrorrat Note: The editor listens 
to many speeches on advertising during 
the course of a year. There are floods 
of other oratory now being turned loose 
by political candidates in all parts of 
our broad land. Here is a different sort 
of speech, delivered recently before the 
International Association of Electro- 
typers in Philadelphia by Jarvis A. 

ood, senior partner of N. W. Ayer 
and Son, who recently completed his 


thirty-fifth year with that organization. ¥ 


This speech is out of the ordinary. 
Packed inside the delightful covering of 
friendly humor, is much meat and homely, 
old-fashioned philosophy. The funda- 
mentals of business which never change 
are here outlined by a man who has 
grown up in the business of advertising.] 


| et ss I could give you some- 
thing worth your listening to. 
It. is such a pleasant day outside. 
I am reminded of the teacher 
who had a little boy, and he was 
asked to spell the word “ferment.” 
He did—“f-e-r-m-e-n-t.” “What 
does it mean?” said the teacher. 
“It means, to work,” said the 
boy. “Make a sentence using it,” 
said the teacher. And he said, 
“I would rather be out in the 
yard than fermenting here in the 
schoolroom.” If some of you 
would rather be out in the yard 
than fermenting here while I am 
talking, I won't think it strange 
of you. It is a very nice day. 

I don’t know what my qualifi- 
cations are to talk to you. One 
might be that I like business 
men, for I will admit that I do. 
I like a business man. I hope 
I am one of you. I have been 
knocking around in the business 
world a great many years, and 
I like the business man. He has 
his troubles, but he has his tri- 
umphs, and I think the triumphs 
outweigh his. troubles. 

There is a lot of human nature 
in business, too, you know. I 
saw some correspondence not 
long ago where one business man 
wrote to another, “In heaven’s 


name, come across and pay that 
bill you have owed me so long. 
Why, the wolf is at my door.” 


- they had 
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And the other fellow said, “Is 
that so? Well, I will tell you 
something. The wolf has been 
at my door, too, and has had two 
litters of pups there, but I am 
going to pay your bill all the 
same in due course, so don’t you 
worry.” 

Now, don’t you think that was 
a nice exhibition of human na- 
ture? The first fellow told what 
he wanted in a way that the 
other man could understand, and 
the other man told his condition 
in a way that the first fellow 
could understand, and I think it 
was good correspondence all the 
same. 

Business is the measure to 
which we serve society, and if 
we have to serve society, I guess 
we will do it through our busi- 
ness. Business should be looked 
at as a dignified thing, a measure 
with which we serve society, and 
it is a great thing. You serve so- 
ciety as electrotypers; I try to 
serve it as an advertising man. 
But unless we are both serving 
society in some way, unless the 
world is better for what we do, 
we are not very much of a ‘suc- 
cess. 

One thing that is learned, I 
think, by gatherings such as 
this, is that the competitor is 
not such a bad fellow after all. 
I think that is an important thing 
to learn. In early Rome I read 
the same word for 
stranger and enemy. They didn’t 
need two words. If he was a 
stranger, he was an enemy and 
ought to have an enemy’s treat- 
ment. But civilization has seen 
something better than that, and 
to say that a competitor is an 
enemy is a mistake. Your com- 
petitor is the fellow that helps 
you do better than you other- 
wise would, I think. 

They tell a story—this. was 
located in Vermont, but you can 
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Selling For the Dealer 


Selling to the dealer in these days is not a one- 
time, high pressure, ‘‘load-em-up”’ trans- 
action. The wise manufacturer knows this. 


And the progressive manufacturer is courage- 
ously facing his responsibility of helping the 
dealer to move his goods. 


Localized sales extension is the highest devel- 
opment of intensive, yet economical merchan- 
dising assistance that a manufacturer can give 
his dealers. 


You, too, can accomplish this vital bringing to- 
gether of dealer and consumer at the point of 
sale through the Premier organization which 
is composed of specialists in direct maiJ mer- 
chandising. 


THE PREMIER COMPANY 
Direct Mail Merchandising 
CLEVELAND 
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put it in any State you like. It 
was before the days that Fords 
were invented when people rode 
around in buggies. Si and Josh 
met on the road, and this was the 
conversation, as each sat in his 
buggy. 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“Si, what did you guve your 
horse when he had the heaves?” 

“I guve him turpentine.” 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

And the interview was over, 
so they must have been Yankees. 

About a week after, they met 
again, and they started out with 
the same sort of dialogue: 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“Si, what did you say you 
guve your horse when he had the 
heaves ?” 

“T guve him turpentine.” 

“Why, that killed my horse.” 

“So did it mine.” 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

Now, you laugh about that, 
you fellows do, but you have got 
to watch yourself that you don’t 
pull off some of this Si and 
Josh business once in a_ while. 
I think you have—I know I have. 
You want to prevent this Si and 
Josh business, friends, in inter- 
national life. That is what we 
need. : 

Well, this is all preface. My 
subject is, “Why electrotypers 
should do advertising.” Well, I 
would answer that in this 
fashion—I would say, Have you 
electrotypers anything to sell? If 
you have, why you should be 
telling about it, shouldn’t you? I 
think selling and telling were 
born the same day. We might 
call them the turnover twins, if 
you wish. I don’t know which 
was the oldest. It is something like 
the old questiom about whether 
there was an egg first before there 
was a chicken or a chicken before 
there was an egg—I don’t know. 
But the selling and the telling are 
united all the time, and you can’t 
do selling without telling, can 
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Well, then, the question is what 
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kind of selling are you going to 
do? What kind of telling are you 
going to do? There are a great 
many ways of telling what you 
have and what you are and what 
you are trying to do, but you 
can’t get very far in business, I 
think, without that thing, so you 
have got to begin telling. 

Nobody thinks of such a thing 
as stopping selling; he couldn’t 
consider it. But once in a while 
they say, “I have told enough.” 
I think that is just as much a mis- 
take as to try to stop selling. 

What is advertising? That is 
another thing we ought to keep 
in mind. Well, my own defini- 
tion of advertising is that adver- 
tising is causing another to know. 
That is a short definition; there 
are only four words in it. Chil- 
dren, you can remember that if 
you try to tax your minds. 

I think of it as a target such 
as you see put up with rings, and 
they shoot arrows at it or shoot 
with a gun at it and one thing 
and another. The outside of that 
target says, “Causing another to 
know.” Inside is a smaller circle 
which says, “Causing another to 
remember,” and inside is a still 
smaller circle with these wonder- 
ful words in it, “to do.” Now, 
when you have caused a man to 
know about your product, you 
have done a great thing. When 
you have caused him to remem- 
ber, you have moved him along 
a little bit. When you cause 
him to do, then you have accom- 
plished something. That is what 
I consider advertising. 

I don’t consider newspaper ad- 
vertising is the only kind or 
street car advertising is the only 
kind, or a sandwich man that 
you have to run around on the 
sidewalk to get around him. 
There are a good many ways of 
doing advertising, but it ought 
to be causing another to know. 

If you study the advertisements 
in the paper, it will help you if 
you try to make up your mind 
whether you know anything more 
as a result of that. I will tell 
you frankly there is many an ad- 
vertisement that doesn’t add to 

(Continued on page 151) 
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URING the past year, 1923, 
1) PICTORIAL REVIEW 
gave Advertisers an average 

excess circulation of 327,000 net paid 


copies each month over and above its 
net paid guarantee. 


In the last ten years, PICTORIAL 
REVIEW gave Advertisers an average 
excess circulation of 131,256 copies 
each month. 


For this coming year, PICTORIAL 
REVIEW guarantees Advertisers an 
average monthly circulation of 
2,300,000 copies (of which at least 95% 
must be net paid). 


In advertising lineage during the past 
year, PICTORIAL REVIEW ranks 
second among all women’s magazines 
in its field. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Largest Circulation of Any 
Women’s Magazine Selling at 1§ cts. 
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From Lenox, Bar Harbor 
Newport and 
Southampton to 
Park and Fifth Avenues 


e 


cAr this season of the year, the Address 
Department of ‘““Motor Travel” begins 
changing subscribers’ addresses. The 
changes are made from Lenox, Bar Harbor, 
Newport and Southampton to Park and 
Fifth Avenues. In the spring, this change 
will be reversed. 


Y 7 HAT better proof of the combination 
of quality and reader interest can 
be found? 


e 


For further information, address 


MOTOR TRAVEL 


Published by The Automobile Club of America 
Also publishers of the Associated Tours Guide 


12 East 53rd Street New York City 
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Only Actual Sales Count 


ETURNS from a keyed advertisement 
in a three-year period proved the long 
life of the Associated Tours Guide. 


A keyed advertisement in the 1924 Asso- 
ciated Tours Guide has sold 126 ten-dollar 
Automobile Club memberships to date. 


A somewhat similar advertisement in the 
1923 Associated Tours Guide sold 123 ten- 
dollar Automobile Club memberships up 
to December 8, 1923, and since then 26 
memberships have been sold by this same 
advertisement, making a total of 140. 


A somewhat similar advertisement in the 
1922 Associated Tours Guide sold 101 ten- 
dollar Automobile Club memberships up to 
December 8, 1923. Seventy-eight of these 
memberships were sold in 1922 and 45 of 
them after thenew Guide for 1923 was issued. 
In each case, a check or money order was attached 
to the coupon which had been clipped from the 
Guide. Even better results have been obtained in 
a follow-up campaign of those people who wrote in 
to us for information. 


An advertising medium with this long life gives 
real copy a chance to ‘‘get over.” 


For further: information, address 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TOURS GUIDE 


Published by The Automobile Club of America 
Also publishers of ‘‘Motor Travel’ 


12 East 53rd Street New York City 
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Tololatalataro 


With beautiful color illustra- 
tions, high grade plates, fine 
printing and Foldwell Coated 
Paper, the Illinois Central 
produces those exquisite 
pieces which prove so allur- 
ing to travelers. Let us send 
you printed specimens and: 
samples of Foldwell with 
which you can experiment. 
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CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 






The big rag content accounts for 
acts e | Foldwell’s strength. Its long fibres 
* BEND OVER at a fold instead of 


breaking out into a saw tooth edge. 
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your knowledge of anything on 
earth. 

You folks have a comparatively 
limited field to advertise in. If 
you had a laundry soap to sell, 
you would have some trouble, 
but when you have only a rela- 


tively few printers and news- 
paper men, and so forth, your 
proposition is correspondingly 


simple. But you want to cause 
them to know where you are and 
what you have and what you are 
doing. That is my notion of it, 
anyhow. 

You hear a great many won- 
derful stories told about adver- 
tising. Don’t you pay much at- 
tention to them. They won't 
stand analysis. They are fairy 
stories. I heard a man the other 
day say, “Look at the money 
these advertisers make. Look at 
old man ‘Vacuum’ with the 
Vacuum Cleaner. He has cleaned 
up millions.” Did you ever strike 
him anywhere? . 

I don’t believe in all this stuff 
about the magic of advertising. 
If certain persons have had an 
advertising success, it is because 
they worked hard for it and kept 
on working, too. That is the 
way I think. 

I want to warn you about an- 
other thing. When I was a boy, 
the village doctor used to give 
people what he called a Dover 
Powder. I don’t know whether 
there is any such thing any more 
or not. Now we call it an ano- 
dyne or sleeping powder. It was 
intended to put you to sleep. 

There are many  anodyne 
powders in advertising. One of 
them is, “Everybody knows me.” 
How many business men_ that 
has put asleep and kept asleep, 
rocked in the cradle of the deep. 
What a ridiculous thing it is! 

Another one is, “Everybody 
knows my goods.” There is an- 
other Dover Powder. It will pvt 
vou to sleep if you believe it. 
They don’t know your goods. 
Do you know everybody else’s 
goods? Of course you don't. 
You wouldn’t confess that. So 
look out for these Dover 
Powders that put you to sleep. 
There is nothing to them. 
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Another thing I want to warn 
you against—you see, this is a 
friendly talk—don’t watch the 
other fellow too strong. I heard 
this story told by a man about 
the early days when bicycles were 
very popular. I think it was at 
Hartford, Conn., he said, that the 
boys around the place got to be 
remarkably expert in riding bi- 
cycles at noon and other times, 
maybe sometimes when they 
ought to have been doing something 
else. Anyhow, they were all 
slick at riding bicycl:s. They 
got up a race one time and a con- 
dition of this race was that no 
boy was to put his hand on the 
handle bar. And so they started 
them off down the course. The 
boy that they thought was surely 
going to win the race didn’t, and 
they said to him, “Why, we are 
surprised at you, Bill, that you 
didn’t win the race.” 

“Well,” he said, “I will tell you— 
maybe I couldn’t have won the race, 
but I thought that I would keep 
behind and see whetiier Jim 
didn’t put his hand on the handle- 
bars, and while I was watching 
Jim and the handlebars, Jim 
passed under the wire.” 





DON’T KEEP BOTH EYES ON RIVALS 


I think there is something in 
that story. I have never for- 
gotten that story. You can watch 
your competitor too blamed hard. 
You had better keep pedaling 
some, too,—don’t you think? 

Mistakes in advertising—I can 
read you a list of those, but I 
think I will give you one, and 
that is the greatest, and that is 
not advertising at all. 

How many printers really be- 
lieve that a high-grade, well-made 
electrotype is the best printing 
service in the world? I wonder 
if you are responsible for mak- 
ing them believe that. I wonder 
if you think they ought to believe 
that. I don’t know-—-it is all up 
to you. But if it is a fact, they 
ought to be told and ought to be 
told over and over and over 
again. 

Are you telling them, or have you 
told them once and quit? Twice 
and quit? Or got out something 
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and quit? You have to do bet- 
ter than that. That is not the 
way you are affected; that is not 
the way I am affected. “I tell 
you once for all that my so-and- 
so is the best ever!” does that get 
anywhere with you? No, you 
have to be told again and again 
and again. 

‘There is no uniform way of 
doing good advertising. I don’t 
want you to think there is. I 
want you to study it for yourself, 
study the thing you have got and 
study the thing you want to do, 
and then just keep on doing it. 
There is no magic way. 

I heard of a fellow who adver- 
tised that he could cure any 
disease in the world. That is a 
large order, you know. He was 
asked how he did it. He said, 
“Years ago I learned how to cure 
fits, and when I get a man I 
throw him into a fit, and then I 
can cure him of anything he has.” 
That is just as sensible as the 
idea that everything will suit 
every condition. It won’t! You 
have got to study it and meet 
your own condition. So there is 
no favorite prescription, and Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery doesn’t go. 

I suspect that those who make 
electrotypes for advertisers have 
done more telling than those who 
make them for printers. Maybe I 
am right on that and maybe I am 
wrong. Maybe those who make 
electrotypes for advertisers have 
talked more about their goods than 
those who make them for print- 
ers. And does a printer need to 
be told and retold about this elec- 
trotyping? I don’t know; that is 
for you to answer. When you 
help a printer do better work, you 


are helping yourself. Isn’t that 
right? ‘ 
Now, there are two -attitudes 


about advertising. I have just put 
them down here so you can get 
them as I see them. The man who 
doesn’t advertise tells as little as 
he can. He says, “You buy my 
goods and you will find out about 
them,” and the other fellow takes 
the other attitude and says, “You 
find out about my goods and you 
will buy them.” Do you see the 
difference in that attitude? I hope 
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you do, because there is a lot in 
that. 

Another anodyne that I was go- 
ing to refer to was -that things 
advertise themselves. Now, they 
don’t advertise themselves very 
much. I knew a man out at 
Paoli who hurt his leg. Years 
and years ago he was lame and he 
is suffering yet. Someone said 
to him one day, “How are you?” 

He said, “Some days my leg is 
better and some days it isn’t so 
good, but I think some day it is 
going to be better, but whether it 
will ever be better in my day or 
not, I don’t know.” 

Yes, they will find out that your 
product is good through the good- 
ness of the product itself some 
day, but whether it will be in 
your day or not is the question, 
and what good will it be to you 
if it doesn’t happen in your day? 

am not telling you fellows 
how to advertise your product. I 
am asking you to studv it, tell the 
people that ought to know about 
it and they will buy, not wait to 
get them to buy and then find out 
about it. You tell them about it, 
and tell them over and over and 
over again. That is what I urge 
you to do. 


D. F. Byrnes Heads Outerwear 
Association 


D. F. Byrnes, of the Bradley Knit- 
ting Company, Delavan, Wis., has been 
elected president of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association. He succeeds 
Albert Waitzfelder who has served as 
president for the last three years. 

Harold R. Lhowe, executive secre- 
tary and counsel of the association, 
will resign as executive secretary as 
soon as a successor can be appointed. 
He will continue to act as counsel. 


Mail-Order Ac Account for 
Barrett Kneibler 


The Direct Method Company, Warren, 
Pa., mail-order house, will soon begin 
a campaign on its Sturdibag and other 
luggage. This account has been placed 
with the Barrett Kneibler Company, 
Philadelphia. 








Joins Central Advertising 
Service 


Irving H. Schwartz has joined the 
Central Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York. He was formerly with New- 
comer & Company, printers, and more 
recently with The Caravel Service, 
both of New York. 
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We want a 
neighbor 


EEDING a little more room 

in our present quarters, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany have just leased another 
floor in the Cameron Building at 
34th Street and Madison Avenue. 
This enables us to offer to a 
congenial neighbor some par- 
ticularly desirable office space. 
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For particulars 
see page 195 
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Is Consignment 
Selling the Way Out? 


(Continued from page 8) 

Curtis Publishing Co. vs. the 
Federal Trade Commission (com- 
plaint No. 15, in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, March 2, 
1921). 
In the published complaint are 
these words: The contract (be- 
tween the Curtis Publishing Co. 
and its agents) calls for ship- 
ments in bulk on consignment by 
the company to the distributing dis- 
trict agents from whom dealers and 
the boys obtain their copies. The 
return by the agents of unsold 
copies is provided for. A guar- 
anty fund is deposited with the 
company by the agents, sufficient 
to indemnify the publisher for all 
magazines forwarded. On this 
fund the company pays interest 
at 5 per cent. 

Most of the larger and more 
important publishers allow dealers 
to return unsold copies up to cer- 
tain limits. The others do not. 
The point is discretionary with 
each publisher. The use or non-use 
of the privilege is equally good 
practice, though from the stand- 
point of the Clayton Act, the use 
or non-use of the privilege might 
determine whether a _ transaction 
between a publisher and his agent 


was a contract of agency or a con-. 


tract of sale—in other words, con- 
signment or purchase. 

In the jewelry field a tremendous 
volume of business is transacted 
on memorandum, and a small pro- 
portion on consignment, or bail- 
ment. The difference between 
goods sold “on memo” and goods 
sent out on consignment is an im- 
portant one. It is a long established 
custom in the jewelry trade for 
manufacturers and wholesalers of 
the better merchandise gems and 
jewelry of all kinds to sell on 

“memo.” 

A retail merchant located in 
Oshkosh may have a prospect who 
is interested in a brooch, or other 
article of jewelry, and yet have 
nothing in stock that exactly meets 
the prospect’s wishes. He will 


then write to three or four manu- 
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facturers or wholesalers and ask 
for a number of pieces “on memo,” 
the understanding being that the 
dealer will submit the pieces to his 
customer for choice. If the cus- 
tomer selects one, the others may 
be returned, or they may all be 
returned if none of them proves 
suitable. Frequentiy, the retailer 
himself sends out jewelry on memo 
to the customer with the privilege 
of returning all or a part of the 
assortment sent out. 

Jewelry manufacturers and 
wholesalers are accustomed to the 
memorandum method and _ even 
encourage their retail customers to 
make use of it. “Memo ledgers,” 
in addition to “sales ledgers” are 
used and the merchandise sent out 
is billed on a special form of 
memorandum invoice which carries 
a printed clause describing the 
terms of the memo, stating that 
the billing is not a sale but a 
charge “on memorandum,” the 
goods to be returned—or purchased 
—within three days, five days, or 
some other short period of time. 

Consigning stocks, however, in 
the sense in which consignment 
distribution has been described in 
this article, is not generally or ex- 
tensively practiced in the jewelry 
trade and is not in particularly 
high favor by the better manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. There is 
a feeling abroad in the trade that 
it is a practice which might better 
be curbed than encouraged. 

Consignment is in great disfavor 
among fur manufacturers where 
abuses have been flagrant. Repu- 
table manufacturers have been 
waging a fight for years to 
eliminate the practice and with in- 
creasing success. The large city 
department store is one of the 
principal sinners in persuading 
small and new manufacturers to 
consign stocks. It is doubt- 
ful whether the fur manufacturers 
association, which imposes the 
penalty of loss of membership on 
any member that places goods with 
dealers on consignment, will ever 
be able to stamp out the practice 
completely. 

There are cases where even the 
best intentioned fur manufacturers 
are obliged to yield. A manufac- 
turer makes a sale of considerable 
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Responsible for Big Sales 
$238 grows to $10,350 


How one dealer, participating in a national 
ardra campaign sponsored by the manufacturer, 
made his dollar multiply itself goo per cent. 


“Our net sales in connection with this campaign 
were $10,350,” is the statement of a dealer who profited 
by using a Caxton Applied Direct Advertising cam- 
paign which was released to him by the manufacturer. 
The dealer in question had 530 names on his list, 
necessitating an investment of $238.50. In addition to 


the $10,350 sales to date there will doubtless be more 
sales—more profit—made later on. 

This case is not unusual. It is typical of the pulling 
power of Caxton campaigns which are prepared under 
the direction and with the cooperation of the manu- 
facturer, who is thus controlling the sales promotion 
activities of his dealers at no cost to himself. 

We are always ready to confer with manufacturers 
who are genuinely interested in securing a type of 
direct mail advertising that truly represents the quality 
of their establishment and actually pre-sells their 
product. An exchange of information is invited, without 


obligation. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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WHO IS THIS FELLOW? 


He’s a RoTARIAN—There are 100,000 
of him. He lives wherever the wheels 
of industry whirl fastest. He and his 
fellow-Rotarians are grouped in more 
than 1700 busy communities. In each 
group there is only one banker, one 
physician, one machine-tool manufac- 
turer—but the entire group fairly repre- 
sent all the commercial, industrial, 
professional and institutional activities 
of the community. 


A Rotarian pledges himself to SERVICE 
—‘‘Service above Self.” Thus, his 
ethical standards in business must be 
the highest; his interests in public af- 
fairs and in charity the keenest; his 
home-life above reproach. 


To practice these ideals a Rotarian 
must be a man successful in his own 
affairs before he can serve those of 
others. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representative 
Constantine & Jackson Howard I. Shaw 
7 W. 16th St., New York 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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amount to a large retailer. The 
stock sold consists of staple num- 
bers, but in order to brighten up 
the display, the merchandise buyer 
will ask the fur man to send along 
a few special pieces of elaborate 
design—on consignment. Rather 
than lose the order, the manufac- 
turer consents. But the practice 
is in disfavor. 

In the electrical field, motors are 
often consigned to dealers, and the 
custom is of long standing. It 
came about because of the large 
amount of money involved in 
carrying even a small stock of 
motors on hand and the inability 
of the dealer to buy and pay for 
them. 

Manufacturers of certain kinds 
of wire—called in the trade “code 
wire,” and weatherproof wire for 
outside use—place it with whole- 
salers on a consigned basis. It is 
not, however, consigned to re- 
tailers. Nor is the practice a gen- 
eral one with all manufacturers 
and it should be considered rather 
in the light of a big peculiar trade 
custom which will probably die 
out in the course of time. There 
is no particular tendency toward 
a continuance of the practice, not 
to extend it to other allied prod- 
ucts. Rather, the tendency is to 
get away from it. 

A misunderstanding exists in the 
minds of many people that auto- 
mobiles are consigned to distrib- 
utors and dealers. They are not 
and never have been. They are 
purchased. The tendency each 
succeeding year is toward a reduc- 
tion of credit lines and many of 
the better organized manufacturers 
are asking their dealers to pay 
cash, 

Among manufacturers of furni- 
ture and pianos the custom of 
consigning stocks has practically 
disappeared as a regular method 
of distribution. In the piano in- 
dustry, especially, consignment is 
only resorted to as a device where 
the financial responsibility of the 
dealer is questioned. Such in- 
stances are occasional’ and none 
of the established manufacturers 
has more than a few such dealers 
on his books. 

_ With the exceptions referred to 
in this article, namely the consign- 
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ment plan of distributing Mazda 
Lamps, the incident of The Cen- 
tury Pen Co., and the distributing 
system of the publishers of peri- 
odicals, there is little to be said 
in favor of the consignment sys- 
tem. Manufacturers who have 
tried it, pronounce it hazardous 
and disorganizing. It leads to evils 
of innumerable kinds. Detailed 
descriptions of these evils and the 
legal entanglements and complica- 
tions which inevitably follow in the 
wake of consignment distribution, 
have been dealt with in the pages 
of Printers’ INK too many times 
to need re-telling here. 





“Automobile Dealer and Re- 
pairer” Appointments 


Automobile Dealer and Repairer, 
New York, has appointed Frank 
Day its representative in Northern 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. Mr. ay will make his 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Carl A. Schullenberg, has been ap- 
comet representative in Southern 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 


and Oklahoma. He will be located at 
St. Louis. 

New York City and nearby cities in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania will be 
covered by Kellogg J. Pette, of the 
New York office. 





“The Business Woman”’ to 
Resume Publication 


The Preston Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, will publish The 
Business Woman, which suspended 
publication early in 1924. The first 
issue will appear in December. 

Barton E. Schwarz has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. He was 
at one time manager of the New York 
office of Carpenter & Company, pub- 
lishers’ representatives. 





Joins Metropolitan Body 
Company 


S. G. Harris has joined the sales 
departmient of the Metropolitan Bod 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. He will 
cover the factory branch and agency 
trade in New York, with headquarters 
at Long Island City. Mr. Harris has 
been engaged in the sale of automotive 
products for the last five years. 





Campaign to Start on 
Refrigerating Machinery 


Sargent Howard Ltd., Montreal, will 
soon start an advertising campaign in 
newspapers and business papers on ice 
refrigerating machinery. The Canadian 
Advertising Agency Ltd., Montreal, will 
direct this advertising. 












Demonstrations That Department 


Stores Are Glad to Stage 


Some Simple Rules That Manufacturers Should Observe When They 
Seek to Give Demonstrations of Their Products in Department Stores 


By James True 


HE largest department store 

in Richmond, Va.,_ recently 
staged a demonstration on Hud- 
son seal that produced a record 
volume of business. It also indi- 
cated in several ways the kind of 
demonstrations department stores 
are glad to give, besides proving 
that the whole truth about a good 
imitation has a vast amount of 
selling power. 

The details of this particular 
demonstration are valuable be- 
cause they suggest to manufac- 
turers ways of demonstrating 
many other specialties and of 
encouraging the stores to adver- 
tise the manufacturers’ products 
—a statement that was confirmed 
by interviews with officials of 
nine other stores. 

For a number of years, this Rich- 
mond store—Miller & Rhoades— 
has held a special August fur sale. 
The advertising manager, Allen O. 
White, said that a great deal of 
thought was spent on the event 
this year to make it different and 
more attractive than anything of 
the kind that had gone before. 
The Hudson seal demonstration 
was finally devised because it 
promised to arouse more general 
interest than the other features 
considered. 

“As you know,” Mr. White 
continued, “the Hudson seal con- 
troversy has been going on for 
years, and we determined to settle 
the question in Richmond for 
some years to come. While we 
have always advertised and sold 
Hudson seal for just exactly 
what it is, we’ve repeatedly found 
that a great many people still had 
only a vague idea of the subject 
and usually thought that Hudson 
seal was some kind of cheap seal- 
skin. 

“So, several weeks before the 
annual sale, we arranged with 
our principal fur garment manu- 
facturer to send us down enough 
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muskrat skins to represent all of 
the stages of the process of 
changing them into Hudson seal. 
We secured dyes, vats and other 
equipment completely to _ illus- 
trate the conversion of the skins, 
and we were particular to arrange 
the exhibits and make all of the 
points explicit so that anyone, 
after seeing the demonstration, 
could easily detect the difference 
between Hudson seal and genuine 
sealskin. 

“We advertised the demonstra- 
tion as the chief feature of our 
fur sale, and it brought the crowd. 
Seldom have we shown anything 
that caused so much favorable 
comment and aroused so much 
interest, and the effectiveness of 
such a simple, inexpensive demon- 
stration as a creator of sales is 
astonishing. 

“Unfortunately, I have the 
records of only the first week of 
the sale, as yet; but the volume is 
far beyond our expectations. Our 
August fur sale of last year was 
the most successful we had ever 
held; but during the first week 
of this sale we have sold more 
furs than we sold during the 
entire month last year, and we 
feel that the demonstration must 
be credited as one of the chief 
factors of the sale. 


MAKER'S CO-OPERATION 
NECESSARY 

“The success would have been 
impossible if we had not had the 
complete co-operation of the 
manufacturers, A. Hollender & 
Sons. They at once saw the 
entire proposition from our view- 
point, primarily as a means of 
arousing interest in the sale and 
attracting people to the store. 
They recognized the fact that we 
had planned the demonstration 
according to the ideas we had 
acquired through experience, and 
they did not spare time or trouble 
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whose name and pro- 
duct are on every 
tongue. 


His first appropriation 
with us was about 
$3,000. His annual sales 

totalled less than $150,000. 
Narrow and seasonal use 
limited expansion. 


Long since, timeliness of use 
has become year-round. Vol- 
ume, multiplied twelve fold, 
still grows. The advertising 
appropriation has always been 
justified by sales. New factor- 
ies and office buildings have 
come into being. And through 
the advertised leader related 
products have grown great. 


* * * * e 


Weare now at thethreshold of our 
fifteenth year of joint labor with 
this client. Hard work shoulder to 

shoulder, thoroughness in merchan- 

dising, in advertising, in carrying 

through, alone have brought us there. 
Established 1900 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Member: cAmerican cAssociation of Advertising Agencies 
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in giving us every possible aid. 

“For a time, some years ago, 
the demonstration idea was con- 
siderably overdone, in our opin- 
ion. We held demonstrations of 
almost every conceivable kind of 
goods in the store, and we learned 
that anything of the kind had to 
be conducted and arranged ac- 
cording to well-defined principles 
to create a favorable impression 
for the store, and, at the same 
time, stimulate the sale of goods. 
Now, our first rule is never to 
stage any demonstration of the 
shouting type or that suggests 
circus methods. 

“Not long ago we arranged 
with the manufacturer of a toilet 
specialty we have handled suc- 
cessfully for some time to put 
on a demonstration by a special 
representative. The concern sent 
a young lady to conduct the 
work, and while her methods 
sold a great deal of the mer- 
chandise, we called off the propo- 
sition after two or three days, 
although we had arranged to 
run the demonstration indefinitely. 
The demonstrator was made up 
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like a movie actress; she got the 
crowd by continually calling out 
to customers, and while her effort 
was immediately profitable, we 
soon concluded that it was making 
an unfavorable impression for the 
store. 

“Our criticism of this demon- 
stration is that it was unmis- 
takably designed by the manufac- 
turer with the sole idea of selling 
his merchandise, and with little 
or no thought as to the policy or 
interests of the store. We have 
concluded that anything which 
requires the urging of customers, 
or that suggests coercion, is de- 
moralizing in its final results, no 
matter how immediately profit- 
able it may be, and that it has no 
rightful place in our store.” 

Then, in discussing the broader 
aspects of the subject, Mr. White 
explained that there were three 
classes of demonstrations ap- 
proved by his company. He said 
that a number of articles of 
toilet goods had been so fre- 
quently sold by demonstrations as 
to establish their demonstration 
as a fixed selling method; but 
that his organization insisted that 
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——The Religious Press for God and Country— 


Truth 


Established 1898 
412 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


The Value of Atmosphere 


There is at your command a large army of prac- 
tical men and women who purchase supplies for hos- 
pitals, universities, colleges, schools and institutions 
for the education, comfort and requirements of both 
youth and age. 


These men and women read Catholic magazines. 
They are largely the source of their information. 
They fill their business, intellectual and spiritual 
needs. They fill a want in their lives and in their 
affairs. They protect their interests and safeguard 
any transaction they have through them. No dis- 
honest or doubtful proposition can reach them through 
Catholic magazines. They patronize them because 
they merit their confidence. They will patronize their 
advertisers for the same reason. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE is one of- the leading 
Catholic publications—a member of the Catholic Press 
Association ten consecutive years—a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations nine consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE can be greatly helpful in 
influencing sales in this worth-while Catholic market. 
The December number will go to press on the first 
of November. 


Peg bred 


President 
JOSEPH P. SHEILS EDWARD P. BOYCE 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 706 Emmet Building 


Chicago, Tl. New York, N. Y. 
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Why the Midwest? 


@ Because the Midwest is happy. 
Folks are smiling. Smiling folks 
are buying folks. 


@ Because the Midwest has the 
money to buy. Banks have large 
cash reserves and are ready to 
finance farmers in all sensible 
buying. 


@ Because the Midwest is an un- 
usually favored spot in agricul- 
tural America this year and busi- 
ness is good. 


@ Because especially strong ad- 
vertising media make your sales 
problems easy. Just specify 
“Capper Farm Press.” 


THE CAPPER FARM PRESS 


Midwest Group: Capper’s Farmer, 
Kansas Farmer, Missouri Ruralist 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher; Topeka, Kans. 
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the demonstrator be known as a 
factory representative and not as 
a store employee. He also men- 
tioned the wide and effective sale 
of mechanical devices, such as 
vacuum cleaners, freezers and 
electrical goods, as being highly 
developed by the demonstration 
method. 

“But the third class,’ he added, 
“is sometimes even more inter- 
esting to the store, and promises 
much to the manufacturers of 
many products. The fur demon- 
stration I spoke of is typical of 
this class. Demonstrations of the 
kind are particularly valuable 
to the retailer because they bring 
an intelligent class of people to 
his store, and he can afford to 
advertise them for that reason. 


SHOWS HOW PRODUCTS ARE MADE 


“There is a general desire 
among intelligent people to know 
how the things they use are made. 
We never have staged an educa- 
tional demonstration that did not 
attract attention and prove of 
value as a drawing card. Last 
spring we featured one showing 
how Rosemary damask table 
cloths are made. That was dur- 
ing the manufacturers’ national 
advertising campaign. The dem- 
onstration lasted a week, and we 
tied up further with liberal news- 
paper advertising and an elabo- 
rate window display. 

“The combination was a de- 
cided success, and I believe that 
the experience holds a suggestion 
or two for many national ad- 
vertisers who complain about the 
lack of advertising co-operation 
of the department stores. The 
demonstration gave us something 
to feature, something interesting 
that was worth advertising be- 
cause we knew that it would 
bring people into the store, and 
that it would be talked about. 
And there is not the slightest 
doubt that the educational feature 
is the most important one for 
national advertisers to consider 
when planning demonstfations to 
secure the co-operation of the 
stores.” 

Justifying the seemingly high 
Prices for quality goods, was 
mentioned by A. Stephan, general 
manager for Dulin & Martin, of 
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THE 
OTHER THREE 


By George H. Sheldon 
of Thresher Service 


““WTISTEN IN” when men 
are selling. Seven tell 
while three sell. Seven 
make flat claims. Three 
back up their claims with 
facts that inform —with 
information that per- 
suades. 


This ratio holds true 
with advertisements—sell- 
ing with ink and paper. 
Seven assert, the other 
three prove their claims. 
Seven fail to get the most 
out of their advertising 
space. Three bring home 
the profits. 


Today folks want proof 
as never before. They must 
be forcefully informed. 
They must be convinced. 
Then they will buy. 


Into which group does 
your advertising fall—with 
the seven or with the three? 
May we discuss this with 
you? 
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“Tt Looks It” 


When Friend Wife demands 
approval for some sad object 
salvaged from the bargain 
counter, the reply, whether 
couched in humorous or in 
up-stage terms, usually con- 
veys the impression “It looks 
a 

Yet when the husband totes 
home some new literature, the 
combined printing, art work 
and engraving for which he 
“shopped around” no less 
zealously, he is crestfallen if 
she pronounces it “junky 
looking.” 


“Junky looking” printed mat- 
ter never sells much goods. 


“Cheapest” results come from 
best art work, paper, printiny 
and photo-engravings. 


iGatchel & 
Mannin ng. Inc. 


C.A.STINSON, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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Washington, as the most valuable 
result of several demonstrations 
recently held in the store. For 
more than seventy years this 
store has specialized in silver- 
ware, china and glassware, house- 
hold goods and hotel supplies. 
It is located in the most fashion- 
able retail district of the city, 
and has always featured merchan- 
dise of the highest quality. 

Mr. Stephan explained that in 
selling a number of important 
lines the salesmen frequently had 
to tell customers about manufac- 
turing processes to convince them 
of the quality of the goods and 
to furnish a convincing reason 
for the higher prices than other 
stores asked for similar goods of 
lower quality. He said, as a rule, 
that the higher the quality the 
more time it required on the part 
of the salesman to justify the 


ice. 

“Take plated silverware, for 
instance,” he continued, “one of 
the most important lines we 
handle. People usually judge it 
by the appearance and the number 
of times it has been plated. Quad- 
ruple plate, however, really 
means very little, and is a term 
that can be applied to very cheap 
ware. So our salesmen fre- 
quently have to explain that the 
wearing qualities depend, not on 
the quadruple plating merely, but 
on the thickness of each plating. 

“Some time ago, the manufac- 
turer who supplies a great deal 
of our silverware stock furnished 
us with a demonstration that 
showed the processes of plating 
and illustrated the difference be- 
tween ordinary quadruple plate 
and ware of the highest quality. 
We advertised the event in ad- 
vance, and continued the liberal 
use of newspaper space during 
the week of the demonstration, 
which attracted large crowds 
every day. 

“Now, this demonstration not 
only increased our silverware 
sales, but it brought us many new 
customers, and, most important 
of all, it educated a great many 
people in the art of manufactur- 
ing fine silverware. Since it was 
held, we have noticed that it re- 
quires much less time to sell 
quadruple plate. Customers ask 
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By James Watten 


EARS ago, when American advertising was in the 

soothing syrup age, the English proprietor of 
Pears soap did a revolutionary thing. He deftly stepped 
ahead of the procession by purchasing a painting by 
Sir John Millais. 


Pears soap was the admired pearl of international advertising: 
Its “story in picture left nothing untold.” Manufacturers the 
world over were amazed at the charm it held for both the 
classes and the masses. 


A pink cherub with an aura of soap bubbles required no sage 
to translate the story of cleanliness. It may be that this method 
would not do in this competitive age, but its equivalent in to- 
day’s manner will sell goods. 


The function of the picture is to illustrate the text of an ad- 
vertisement and often more. Where wordsare insufficient and un- 
availing, the picture speaks a sign language to all men and races. 


Thru advertising Uncle Sam has succeeded John Bull as 
school master to the world. American advertising follows every 
flag. And the credit is due in part to the effective organization 
of our photo-engraving industry. 


To tell you how your photo-engraver became a master of his 
craft, I have written a booklet titled “The Relighted Lamp of 
Paul Revere.” It may be had from the nearest engraver, or the 
great Association of which he isa member. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GCENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK *¢ CHICAGO 


0 “0 Co "ne “Cn 0 0 oo So So Mo “oS a So "a 


Copyright 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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fewer questions regarding it, and 
a much larger number than ever 
before seem to know why our 
prices are higher than those 
quoted in other stores, and why 
we are able to guarantee our 
plated ware to last for many 
years. In other words, the dem- 
onstration justified to a great 
many people the slightly higher 
prices we ask for our ware by 
illustrating the reasons for its 
superior quality. It is well worth 
all it cost both to ourselves and 
the manufacturers, and its results 
are lasting. 


A POTTERY DEMONSTRATION 


“Another demonstration we 
staged some time ago attracted a 
great deal of attention because 
of its uniqueness. The manufac- 
turer of a fine line of pottery we 
handle sent us several of his best 
potters and decorators, with all 
of the equipment and materials 
necessary to make a number of 
beautiful pieces in the store. As 
with the other, we advertised this 
demonstration liberally, and it at- 
tracted thousands of people to 
the store. 
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“The line of pottery is expen- 
sive, and its sale had been rather 
limited; but after the demon- 
stration we found that the de- 
mand had increased to a remark- 
able extent. A great many 
people had seen it made and 
decorated; they were impressed 
with the great care and expertness 
required to manufacture it, and 
they have been calling for it ever 
since. 

“It is a great mistake for any 
manufacturer to suppose that a 
demonstration can do the work 
of advertising. There is nothing, 
in my opinion, that can take the 
place of national advertising; but 
I am sure that the sale of many 
high-quality advertised lines can 
be greatly stimulated by store 
demonstrations designed to justify 
the price by proving the quality. 
People grasp quickly what they 
see, they are impressed by inter- 
esting manufacturing processes, 
and there is nothing so convinc- 
ing as actual demonstration.” 

Another important phase of 
the subject was mentioned by 
Clifford M. Crossley, advertising 
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‘More profitable than 
any other medium used’ 


—writes a prominent manufacturer who has 
successfully advertised in NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD. A reproduction of his letter 
appears in a most unusual book now ready for 
distribution. The book, entitled— 


“One Hundred 
Good Letters 


also contains fac-simile letters from ninety- 
nine other business owners, executives and 
advertising managers who from experience are 
able to testify to the sterling qualities of NEW 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD as a _ productive 


advertising medium. 


This book will be convincing as word-of-mouth 
advertising and valuable to space buyers and 
all other advertising and selling executives. 


A copy will gladly be mailed to 
anyone who makes a request for 
it on their business stationery. 





Warren A, Paiest, povcertott Manager 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


New York CHIOAGO St. Louis MINNBAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
456 Fourth Ave. 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Palace Building 730 O’Farrell St. 
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manager of Stewart & Company, 
probably the largest department 
store in Baltimore. Mr. Cross- 
ley’s discussion dealt with the 
demonstration as a department 
store feature, and he said that 
its most important function, from 
the retailer’s viewpoint, was to 
attract people to the store by 
furnishing an unusual and inter- 
esting event. 

He explained that one of the 
greatest problems of department 
stores of the better class is how to 
get away from comparative prices 
and special price sales. Demon- 
strations, he thought, are an ex- 
cellent means to this end, when 
they are planned by the manu- 
facturer with the store’s inter- 
ests in view. 

“While there are some articles,” 
he continued, “that are difficult 
to sell in any other way, and 
while many valuable demonstra- 
tions are designed only to sell 
goods, I am convinced that the 
best and most resultful demon- 
stration is the one that aids us 
in building up the general im- 
pression that there is always 
something of interest to be seen 
at Stewart’s. Many propositions 
for selling demonstrations are 
offered to us which we turn down 
for one reason or another; but 
we never refuse to stage a dem- 
onstration that is educational and 
interesting, that illustrates the 
evolution or manufacturing proc- 
esses of important merchandise, 
and that gives us something of 
news and human interest to ad- 
vertise as a feature. 

“The best possible demonstra- 
tion is the one that is entirely 
gratuitous. People are much 
more interested in it, much more 
lastingly impressed, when they 
know that there is no trick in it 
—when there is no indication that 
they are going to be asked to buy 
something. Everybody is inter- 
ested in knowing how things are 
made. Illustrate the first step in 
manufacturing silks by placing a 
lot of silk worms at work on dis- 
play, and you'll attract more 
attention and comment than you 
will by trimming up a dozen win- 
dows with the finest goods. 

“Place a dress on a dummy in 
the window, then place the same 
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living model, and 
difference in the 
crowd! And we must get the 
crowd. We must have attrac- 
tions besides price. For a de- 
partment store cannot live by 
bargains alone. 

“The right kind of demonstra- 
tions give us the attractions we 
want. We can’t have too many 
of them. Whenever we stage one 
we hear about it for months after- 
ward, and invariably the sale of 
the goods demonstrated is 
increased. 

“In my opinion, there are very 
few lines of advertised goods that 
cannot be profitably demonstrated 
in the stores. The proposition 
can and should be highly de- 
veloped; but before a manufac- 
turer plans a demonstration he 
should, by all means, make an in- 
vestigation and determine just 
what the stores want. Any manu- 
facturer who will do that, and 
then plan his demonstration ac- 
cordingly, will, I am sure, find 
a great many stores, like our own, 
not only glad but eager to co- 
operate with him.” 

But after a demonstration is 
planned and found effective, great 
care should be exercised to as- 
sure its being offered equitably 
to the manufacturer’s customers. 
This point was emphasized by 
M. B. Lowman, advertising man- 
ager of Thalhimer Brothers, of 
Richmond, a rather small but 
highly successful department 
store, and he related a recent ex- 
perience to illustrate how a manu- 
facturer may demoralize at least 
a part of his business by serving 
one customer at the expense of 
another. 

“Several seasons ago,” Mr. 
Lowman explained, “we put in 
a very attractive advertised line, 
and since then we have featured 
it extensively and have sold many 
hundreds of dozens. I believe 
that we were the first store in 
town to handle the goods, and 
that for many months the manu- 
facturer was unable to sell other 
stores. 

“Last season, however, two or 
three other stores put in the 
goods. We did not object to this, 
for the goods do not run into a 
great deal of money and they are 


dress on a 
watch the 
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Hand Made Papers 

lend themselves well 

to expert printing and 
illustration 


HE perfect hand manu- 

facture, in France, of 
Vidalon Vélin and Vergé, 
Canson Ingres and Papier 
Royal makes each sheet com- 
municate a much _ sought- 
after Air and Appearance to 
type and platework. 
Examples of selling effects 


others are obtaining shown 
upon request. 


Canson & Montgolfier 
of Vidalon, France 


Manufacturers of Hand Made 
Papers Since the 16th Century 
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. 
widely advertised. We did not 
expect an exclusive arrangement; 
but we did suppose that the 
manufacturer would continue to 
recognize us as a_ valuable 
account. 

“So we were very much sur- 
prised a few weeks ago to see the 
announcement of a special sale 
and demonstration on the goods 
by one of the other stores. The 
demonstration originated with the 
manufacturer who furnished one 
or two assistants, special ma- 
terial, and published an announce- 
ment in our local papers. 

“Nothing was said to us about 
it by the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative before or since the 
demonstration, and, of course, we 
shall not feature the goods in the 
future. We shall continue to 
handle them so long as_ our 
customers call for them; but we 
shall sell just as few as possible. 

“Probably the manufacturer 
feels that he would much rather 
sell the larger store; but we are 
very friendly with the store, a 
very high-class organization, and 
I’m sure that the business of both 
stores could have been encouraged 
by equitable treatment. The dem- 
onstration could have been held 
in both during the same period, 
or we would have considered 
staging it during the week fol- 
lowing the special sale of the 
larger store. At any rate, an 
arrangement that was fair to both 
could have been made, and I 
know that results would have 
been vastly better for the manu- 
facturer if he had allowed us to 
participate, since I am sure that 
our competitor would not have 
objected. 

“When a manufacturer sells 
more than one retailer in a town, 
I believe it is essential for him to 
arrange his demonstrations so as 
not to conflict. It is a mistake 
for him to do anything that has 
the appearance, at least, of favor- 
ing one good account while it 
indicates unfair neglect of 
another.” 

Still another interesting result 
of properly planned demonstra- 
tions is their effect on the sales- 
people of the stores. This was 
mentioned by the merchandise 
manager of a large and fashion- 
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able department store of Wash- 
ington. He said that, invariably, 
when an attractive demonstration 
was staged in the store, it inter- 
ested the salespeople as much 
as it did the public, and that an 
improvement in the _ selling 
methods of the people in the 
department was always a valu- 
able result. 


STORES SOLD ON DEMONSTRATIONS 


The opinions and experiences 
of the other store executives in- 
terviewed were largely repetitions 
of the foregoing. They all con- 
sidered demonstrations as im- 
portant features in department 
store merchandising, and not a 
store was found that does not 
welcome demonstrations that are 
attractive, informative and in 
harmony with the -best store 
policy. There is no doubt that 
all of the executives of the 
ten stores would approve the fol- 
lowing summary as a brief out- 
line of the typical demonstration 
that department stores are glad 
to stage: 
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If it is designed to sell goods 
directly it must invite and not 
demand purchase, and it must 
not, under any circumstances, 
suggest circus methods. 

The best demonstration, from 
the viewpoint of the department 
store, is the one that is educa- 
tional, that shows in an_ inter- 
esting way the processes and 
evolution of merchandise. And 
the interest of stores in demon- 
strations of the kind suggests 
that the manufacturer should 
prepare dealer helps to aid the 
stores in advertising the demon- 
strations. 

In planning their demonstra- 
tions, manufacturers of high- 
price, high-quality goods should 
bear in mind that their sales can 
be increased by justifying their 
prices by a proof of quality. 

To win the full co-operation of 
many stores, a demonstration 
should he planned with the in- 
terests of the stores uppermost in 
mind. It is best for manu- 
facturers to base their plans on 
the results and findings of actual 








RAWINGS in Pen and 


Ink, Wash, Dry-brush and 
Color for Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Posters and Booklets. 


Pictorial Retouching ot the 
most convincing kind. 


LOHSE« 


BUDD 


MURRAY HILL 2560 
405 LEXINGTON AVE.,N-YC. 
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A HANDICAP 
that is 
YOUR GAIN 





5 RAIS 
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OW can you judge of the fitness of a 
direct advertising organization? Its 
work is not broadcast, and much of what 
it does is never seen outside the company 
for which it was produced. 


@ That very hiddenness is an advantage 
to the user, for his merchandising plans 
are not common property. Competition 
seldom finds out what is doing until long 
after it has been done. 


@ If you want to know what we have 
done for others and what we can do 
for you, you are under the necessity of 
asking us to present the facts face to 
face. 








@ And if you want to build up your 
sales and increase your business, the 
facts are well worth getting. 
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THE CORDAY & GROSS 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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Food Products Nothing 
Can Take the Place of 


The AMERSEAL 


Glass containers sealed with 
Amerseals can be easily opened 
and resealed again and again with 
the assurance that the contents 
will be just as fresh and pure 
and good as when first packed at 
the factory. 

The glass container is a sales 
lever that no manufacturer or 
merchandiser of food products 
can afford to ignore. Yet just as 
important as the glass container 
is its metal cap—the Amerseal, 
which insures a perfect air-tight 
closure. 

The scientific mechanical con 
struction of Amerseal enables the 
pavnes to be sealed or resealed 

y a slight turn—without chance 
of false closure, there being suf- 
ficient flexibility to offset varia- 
tions in the glass. The equally 
spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding threads on the con- 
tainer, making a positive closure, 
easy to open and as easy to close. 
The Amerseal has no raw edges to 
cut the fingers. It will not rust. 

The Amerseal can be profit- 
ably oe Most represen- 
tative manufacturers who use the 
Amerseal for their containers take 
advantage of this feature. They 
realize the merchandising, adver- 
tising and selling value of having 
their name, trade-mark, or slogan 
appear in a distinctive manner 
upon that portion of the container 
that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal your product. 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


THE AMERICAN 
METAL CAP COMPANY 


Summit Street and 
Commercial Wharf 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


For Glass Containers of | 
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investigation among several rep- 
resentative stores. 

By all means, offer demonstra- 
tions equitably. The benefits may 
be cancelled and the results de- 
moralizing if one customer in a 
town is offended by the exclusive 
favoring of another. 

And remember, in planning a 
demonstration, that the _ sales- 
people are interested. This sug- 
gests that it may be well, in many 
instances, to arrange for an ad- 
vance staging of the demonstra- 
tion for the salespeople exclu- 
sively. For, if they are attracted 
and impressed, they will mention 
the feature to their customers in 
all parts of the store while the 
demonstration is in progress. 





Change in Ownership of 
Colorado Springs Agency 


The advertising agency business 
which has been conducted at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., under the name of the 
Fawcett Advertising Agency, has_be- 
come the Hathaway Advertising Ser- 
vice. This change of name follows the 
purchase by G. E. Hathaway of the 
interest of H. H. Fawcett, for many 
care head of the business. Mr. Fawcett 
as gone to California to engage in 
business with his brother, W. R. 
Fawcett who also was associated with 
the Fawcett agency. 

Mr. Hathaway has been with the 
Fawcett agency for the last six years as 
manager of the production department. 
Paul R. Beedle, and R. S. M. Noland 
will continue with the new management. 

. H. Shantz also will continue as as- 
sociate artist. 


C. C. Johnson, Jr., Joins 
Fort Worth “Record” 


C. C. Johnson, Jr., for the last year 
and one-half with The World Company, 
Inc., printer, Fort Worth, Tex., as 
director of its art and copy department, 
has joined the advertising service staft 
of the Fort Worth Record. 


V. B. Knapp Joins 
Rand, McNally 


V. Bruce Knapp has joined Rand. 
McNally & Company, Chicago, on the 
advertising staff of Child Life. He 
will cover Western territory. He was 
formerly on the advertising staff of 
Factory, Chicago. 


Joins Jay H. Maish Agency 
J. Howard Swink has become a mem- 
ber of the staff of The Jay H. Maish 
Company. advertising agency. Marion, 
g 0. e was formerly with .The 
Standard Accident Insurance C 





% 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


On two successive Fridays the 
Journal has just had the pleasure 
of smashing all advertising records 
of Georgia Daily newspapers. 


Paid advertising in the Journal of 
October 10th measured 


87,822 lines 
(Nearly 300 columns ) 


Present press capacity alone held 
the volume down to that amount. 


Advertising in 
The Journal Sells the Goods 























Creators and 
manufacturers 


Goodwill Advertising | 
Specialties 
Rightly used the sensible wi 
obvertlans a ape in 


most effective means of assisting 
your sales department. 


We, in Lockport, N. Y., have for 
over thirty years made an exclus- [fi 
ive business of, facturing small 
itents of service. These articles 
have rendered a splendid serviceto | 
ivertisers. 


Many of these articles are illustra-" 
ted in our new envelope-size 
Catalog No. 30, which we shall be 
glad to send on request and with- 
out obligation. Please use business ! 
stationery. 


———— 
=. 





Et.Ferree Company | 
Lockport, W. 
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Heinz Fetes Employees 





Fifty-five Years of Employee Good- 
Will Celebrated by the Heinz 
Company—Radio Unites Simul- 
taneous Banquets Held in Sixty- 
two Cities and Addressed by 
President Coolidge 





ad peg ei! J. HEINZ built up 
a business which grew from 
three employees to more than 
10,000 workers without labor diffi- 
culties and without a strike,” said 
James J. Davis, Secretary of La- 
bor, in his speech before the em- 
ployees of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, at Pittsburgh, on Saturday, 
October 11. 

Other speakers on this occasion 
were President Coolidge, who 
spoke by radio from the White 
House; Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man of the board of directors, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
George Wharton Pepper, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who, with Secretary of Labor 
Davis, were present and spoke 
in person. Howard Heinz, presi- 
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“dent of the company, presided. 
The occasion was the commem- 
oration by the Heinz company of 
fifty-five years of mutual good- 
will between employer and em- 
ployee and the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the founder’s birth. 

The banquet in Pittsburgh was 
held at 6:30 Saturday night, Oc- 
tober 11. Three thousand em- 
ployees of the company and sev: 
eral hundred guests, including 
men prominent in business and in- 
dustry from Pittsburgh, New 
York, Chicago, Washington, San 
Francisco and other cities, at- 
tended. 

In addition to this, simultaneous 
banquets were held in sixty-two 
cities throyghout this country, 
Canada, England and other coun- 
tries. The total number of Heinz 
employees participating in the 
banquets numbered about 10,000. 
The time at which the banquets 
were held ranged all the way from 
3:30 p. m. in San Francisco to 
11:30 p. m. in London. The same 
menu was served at each dinner 
and the same speeches were heard 
by each group. Special radio equip- 
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salesmanship 


in advertising appeals first to the eye, 
then to the brain, then to the pocket- 
book. We will take care that the eye 
is satishied. Send for our latest booklet, 
“Typus FEVER”. 


- E+-M- DIAMANT 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
195 Lexington Ave. at 32nd St. 
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A Mighty Swing Upward 


URING the 9 months of 1924 The 
Sun published 9,330,752 lines of ad- 


; vertising—a gain of more than two million 
y lines over the corresponding months of 
n 

; 1923. 


Local merchants know newspaper values. 
. They must seek out the most productive 
circulation and they have found this in 
The Sun, which has carried over seven 
million lines of local display advertising in 
the 9 months of 1924—a tremendous gain 
of more than one million-and-a-half lines 
over the same months of 1923. 


National advertisers, during the 9 months 
of 1924, have preferred The Sun to any 
other New York evening newspaper and 
have used over two million lines—a gain of 
almost a half million lines over the cor- 
responding period of 1923 and 327,732 
lines more than the next evening news- 
paper. 

The Sun has a unique reader confidence 
among its high-class clientele, making it an 
outstanding factor for successful advertis- 
ing campaigns in the New York market. 


Che item Sun. 


280 Broadway New York 
Average Daily Net Paid Circulation More Than 
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SHUMAN 


LABELS 














have 
satisfied 
for 

12 years. 


We are 
satisfied 
only 
when 
you are. 


All kinds of 
Labels— 
and all good. 








Send for our Label Catalog—a label 
reference book for your files 


The FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


Manufacturers 
Blatchford Building :: Chicago 











busy 


‘¢When you want a thing 
done give it to a busy 
man.” We keep busy 
producing outstanding 
sales literature: ideas, 
copy, art and printing. 







CurrRieR&s HarForp L'4 


Seleétive Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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ment installed by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, utilizing short-wave 
and relay stations, not only broad- 
cast the addresses to the meetings 
of Heinz employees in this and 
other countries but to a great au- 
dience of radio fans in the United 
States and in other countries, 

The huge banquet in Pittsburgh 
was served in one of the factory 
buildings on Progress Street, the 
banquet tables occupying an entire 
floor. 

A bronze statue of Henry J. 
Heinz, and two bas reliefs sup- 
plementing it, from the studio of 
Emil Fuchs, the sculptor, was un- 
veiled in the rotunda of the Ad- 
ministration Building at noon on 
Saturday. This statue was erected 
by Heinz employees as a memorial 
to the founder. 

Howard Heinz, president of the 
company, in his banquet address to 
employees and guests, said in part: 

“We are gathered tonight to 
celebrate fifty-five years of mu- 
tual good-will between employer 
and employee. I congratulate you 
on your part. It takes two to make 
a bargain and no bargain is lasting 
unless it is mutual. In my opinion 
an employer. owes the employee 
something more than wages. He 
owes him a sincere interest in his 
welfare and the development of 
himself. He owes him a personal 
contact and an understanding not 
only of his job but of the business 
as a whole and his relationship 
to it.” 

President Coolidge, in his ad- 
dress to the Heinz banquet, spoke 
of the present-day relationship of 
business and government and 
pointed out that the great end to 
be worked for is the best inter- 
ests of the public. Business and 
merchandising, he said, must avoid 
the evils of concentration and 
competition, and the best interests 
of the people will be served when 
business is allowed to go its own 
way so long as it is the right way. 





Joins Glenwood Stove Co. 


Robert Foote has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Glenwood Stove Company, Taunton, 
Mass. He was formerly with the 
Manhasset Mills, Providence, R, I, 
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‘|| 16 MILLION 
|| POTENTIAL 
BUYERS 


! of your product — 


p that’s essentially what our lists of Auto- 
) mobile, Truck and Motorcycle owners 
mean to you in your Direct Mail efforts 
— provided yours is a product in uni- 
versal demand. It is very generally con- 
ceded that owners of automotive equip- 
ment are the best buying class, and that 
they have buying power. During the 
Christmas buying season, such lists are 
most desirable. Our new Catalogue is l 
ready. It is yours for the asking. 
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The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
NEVADA, IOWA 


Specializing on Automobile Owner 
lists and Automotive 
Statistics 


NOTE: 
Please write the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, 


Nevada, Iowa, for a FREE 
Just tear off and hand copy of their latest Cata- 


to your Secretary asa logue of Automobile, Truck 
reminder to write — and Motorcycle owners. 
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IN MAINE 
A Change Has Taken Place 


The newspaper situation is quite differ- 
ent from that of three years ago. The 
Portland Press Herald at that time had a 
circulation of a little over 17,000. 


For over a year now the Press Herald 
has had the largest circulation of any daily 
paper in Maine—August average 7,000 
more than any other paper in the state. It’s 
a member of the A. B. C. The story is all 
there! 


Maine is a Morning Paper State 


Portland Press Herald 


POWERS & STONE 


Special Representatives 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
402 Little Bldg. 1637 Aeolian Hall lst Nat. Bank Bidg. 
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Footballs of Public Opinion 


Coffee, Wallpaper and Investment Banking, and Dozens of Other Indus- 
tries, Need Advertising to Overcome the Handicap of a Public 
Which Kicks Only Because It Is Uninformed 


{Eprrorrat Nore: At the annual meet- 
ing of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, Robert Stevenson, Jr., 
of Chicago, presented a report which is 
remarkable for its breadth of vision and 
its logical reasons for an association ad- 
vertising campaign. It is also interest- 
ing to know that, as reported in the 
October 2 issue of Printers’ Inx, the 
report was unanimously adopted by the 
association and that preparations are 
now under way to run the campaign 
outlined. It is proposed to spend $250,000 
the first year and $500,000 in 1926. 
The investment bankers have an unusual 
selling problem, a complicated message to 
get over to the public in simple terms. 
The fact that paid space is to be u 
to educate the public offers an example 
to other associations with a similar prob- 
lem. Extracts from the report follow.] 


VERY salesman of _ every 

member-house of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America knows that there are 
three steps in his sale: 

First, the convincing of his 
prospect that stocks or bonds are 
the logical investments ; 

Second, that a reputable invest- 
ment house is the place to buy 
them; and, 

Third, that his particular house 
can satisfy the requirements of the 
particular investor. 

Our task is a huge, nation-wide 
merchandising problem that can 
be solved only through education. 
What have we to merchandise, 
stocks and bonds? Yes, but the 
really big and important thing we 
have to sell is not securities, but 
the integrity, the highly trained 
ability, the years of experience 
and the truly great service that 
the investment banker puts into 
the business. Great as it is, all 
that sounds tame to the public, 
beside the feverish promises of 
great rewards offered by gambling 
and wildcat speculation. 

This is a sales plan; it would 
be of no value to us if it were 
not. We aim at a great benefit 
to the public in guiding them 
toward savings and sound invest- 
ments. Our motive is primarily 
unselfish, but it will redound to 
our own benefit and profit; so let 
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us admit that we hope and expect 
to make a profit from it. We 
want you to see this plan as a for- 
ward move for which the Asso- 
ciation is now ready—and toward 
which our joint efforts have been 
tending throughout the years. We 
want you to see it as the logical 
next step in our development. 

Three steps in the sale. Three 
obstacles standing in the way of 
more sales and more profitable 
business. And how difficult, at 
times, is each of these steps you 
who have come up through the 
sales force can well testify. 

Mr. Brown, having acquired a 
small competence through diligent 
application to a local business, 
mistrusts Business with a capital 
B and follows the example of his 
land-owning neighbor with a 
prejudice against anything but 
local mortgages. 

Widow Smith, opening an en- 
velope containing a modest check 
in payment of life insurance, lis- 
tens to the glowing story of 
quickly doubled income poured 
into her ear by a wily wildcat 
promoter. 

Doctor Jones, never a_ great 
hand at business matters, dis- 
misses the investment-house sales- 
man and entrusts his cousin with 
the savings of a successful pro- 
fessional career to be plunked into 
a speculative deal that to the 
Doctor’s mind _ simplifies his 
money problem, yet promises big 
rewards. 

We need to draw the picture in 
greater detail. You men know 
the problem ; the estimated annual 
outright waste of $500,000,000 of 
funds through the purchase of 
fraudulent or worthless promo- 
tions, to say nothing of at least an 
equal sum held as inactive bank 
balances or devoted to less effec- 
tive investment purposes than the 
securities we have to offer. 

There is progress in the matter, 
yes. Never before, probably, was 
the total number of bond and 
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Che Experience of 12 Years 
is inthis 132 Page Book 


For twelve years the Brookmire 
Economic Service has been fur- 
nishing definite information on 
business and speculative tenden- 
cies, data which accurately fore- 
casts future conditions. ; 

The active principles behind 
these years of successful opera- 
tion have been collected by our 
President, Mr. Ray Vance, in 
one leather bound volume, every 
chapter written to help business 
executives and investors get their 
full shares of profits from business. 

Men make money by being more 
sure than others of what they can 
reasonably expect; by knowing the 
facts; by forecasting. Now for the 
first time the principles behind this 
science of forecasting are available 
to you. 

The book itself is a concise talk 
of the factors and currents which 
cause business expansion and con- 
traction; the rise and fall of prices. 
It will help you to foresee good 
and bad times—to prepare for them 
—to take advantage of them, and 
in this knowledge lies the real 


secret of bigger profits for you. 
Send the coupon now. It will bring by 

return mail this remarkable 132-page book, 

illustrated through with graphic charts—a 

guide to larger incomes. 

S222 S22 See Se See eS ee eee eee ee 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Send me a copy of your 132-page book 
on approval. After 10 days I will either 
return the book to you or send $2.00 in 
full payment. 
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stock investors larger. Never be- 
fore did the public have as intelli- 
gent an appreciation of what in- 
vestment houses do for them. 

But fraudulent investments 
flourish, too. Socks still bulge 
with unemployed coin of the 
realm. And managers’ desks are 
covered with salesmen’s reports: 
“He has money to invest, but 
somehow I couldn’t land the busi- 
ness.” 

The investment banking business 
is not alone in this. Every in- 
dustry faces misunderstandings on 
the part of the public and faces a 
lack of appreciation of its greater 
usefulness. The country is too 
large, too split up by inherited ra- 
cial, political, social and sectional 
prejudices to expect that 110,000,- 
000 people will see business mat- 
ters from a sound and sensible 
common ground. Agitators are 
at work tearing down confidences 
that business men as_ individual 
members are painfully building up. 
The fabulous ogre of Wall Street 
and all that it is presumed to im- 
ply is ever before the masses of 
both city and country. The sins 
of Capitalism painted in lurid 
figures obscure for millions the 
overwhelming benefits of Capital 
And the investment house suffers 
its share of the sales resistance 
that results. 

As to the investment house, 
what is to be done about it? Is 
it an individual problem? In one 
sense, yes. Each member-house, 
each salesman for each house, is 
a missionary of good-will and con- 
fidence. In daily contact the 
story of sound investment and 
fair dealing is preached. And 
the growth of our houses is ample 
proof of the effectiveness of the 
individual method. 

But the country is too large, 
is growing too fast and is getting 
its opinions from too many 
sources to assume that individual 
effort alone will gain the desired 
goal. We need collective effort. 
We need a force that will work 
broadly and constantly—that will 
work masterfully—that will take 
the broad question of sound in- 
vestments out of the realm of 
man-to-man argument and give 
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may be put down as 
almost @ fundamental rule of ampli- 


| Misting of a crystal outfit, amps 
| ders and loud speaker, ard im 





BIG new station makes its 
bow to Pacific Coast radio 
fans—K-F-R-C broadcasting pro- 
grams from thenew San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


The new Bulletin has earned its 
title as “the Radio paper of San 
Francisco” in the evening field. 


Recognized as the great home 
paper of San Francisco, it reaches 
the better class of prospective 
and actual receiving set owners— 
providing special articles by well 
known authorities, radio news of 
the day and complete schedules 
and programs of the day’s radio- 
cast. 


The new Bulletin insures reader 
interest combined with the right 
kind of coverage. 
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it national, public acceptance. 

In short, we need a national, 
co-operative, educative selling ef- 
fort. We need unified attack upon 
the common resistance. We need, 
for example, a way of splitting 
open Brown’s provincial prejudice 
toward local investments to a 
realization that a California dollar 
is safely invested in Philadelphia. 

We need to have the simple, 
fundamental principles of sound 
investment, that we understand so 
well made, so obvious to the man 
on the street that no siren voice 
will tempt him to an unwarranted 
speculation. 


ADVERTISING AS THE WAY OUT 


But before describing this plan 
in detail, let us take a brief look 
at some other industries which 
have been faced with problems 
similar to ours and which through 
a plan similar to that which we 
propose, have found the way out. 

Cement, at first sight, as an in- 
dustry may seem a far cry from 
the business of investment securi- 
ties. Yet the individual cement 
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manufacturers, back in 1902, faced 
the same two problems we face: 
misunderstanding and lack of ap- 
preciation. The total production 


of cement in 1902 was 17,000,000 : 
barrels. An _ association was 


formed, and in 1916 a co-operative 
advertising campaign was started 
which, continued and expanded to 
the present day, has been one of 
the important factors in bringing 
up last year’s cement production 
to 137,000,000 barrels. 

Up to 1919 the sales of paint 
and varnish were increasing no 
more rapidly than the population. 
The Save-the-Surface campaign 
was organized, advertising was 
used to sell the idea to the public, 
and already the consumption of 
paint and varnish has more than 
doubled. 

The success of “Say it with 
Flowers” is well known to all of 
you. No individual florist could 
have sold this idea, but working 
together to create a new national 
consciousness, each florist has 
reaped his share of the increase. 

Advertising coffee—not a par- 














THE PROGRAM 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
NEW YORK 





THE PROGRAM reaches the people with money to 
spend. Reaches them when they have both time 
and inclination to read. 


Oct. 16, 1924. 





CIRCULATION over a million copies for the Season. 
ADVERTISING in THE PROGRAM creates sales, 


helps to build and maintain prestige. 





Space in THE PROGRAM for 1924-25 is now 
being allotted. Dummy showing open space, 
rates and full information sent on request. 





THE PROGRAM- METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Triune Printing Co., Publishers, 419 Lafayette Street, N.Y. 
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Your Sales Message 
¢ | The Center Of Attraction 


e. Use Multiplex All-steel Window Screens to keep your 
r. sales message in dealers’ windows—the point where 
= ‘sales are made. Multiplex Screens are clean-cut, 
well constructed, beautifully finished and can be used 
over and over. Used by prominent advertisers who 
have learned how to take full advantage of show- 
window display—Lucas Paint, Palmolive, Edison ' 
Lamp Works, McKesson & Robbins, Eversharp, Loril- A 
- lard, Fairmont Creamery, and many others. 


Being of channel-steel construction, these screens are light, rigid, strong 
and durable. All joints electrically welded. Finished in baked-on 
enamel. Displays may be printed, offset or lithographed on thin, inex- 
pensive sheets that slide in and out of the frame—can be easily and 
quickly replaced. Displays are kept smooth and free from wrinkles by 
cardboard backing. 


Send for full information—address nearest office. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
922 No. 10th St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Multiplex 


ScREENS 
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66 The Ancients tell us what is best, but we 
learn of the Moderns what is fittest. 99 
BENJ. FRANKLIN 


sc «RT for Art’s sake’’ has no place in advertising- 
merchandising. Art for Result’s sake should 
be the aim—art that fits the purpose. 

The design for a jeweler’s catalog will never 
picture the thunderous operations of a rail 
mill. The colorful creations we build for Victor 
Talking Machine need not have the severity and 


‘ 

4 
simplicity of those we do for Hamilton Watches. Si 
Our drawings showing the massive work of 4 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding cannot make Heinz ‘*57”’ he 
more zestful. The electrical intricacies we picture 4 
for Westinghouse mean little to the dental surgeon it 
studying our Caulk illustrations. fc 

While the Franklin Printing Company em- i 
ploys the full time of a staff of artists, under the a 
direction of W. Lambdin, world-famed specialists e 
are constantly called on for work in which they : 
have earned laurels. Whether it be a superb oil di 
painting for a de luxe volume, or a bit of lettering sn 
for an envelope enclosure, we know but one aim: 7 
your results. ne 

The same ideal that commands us to search for ! 
that art which best fits the purpose is ready to be in 
devoted to the production of whatever printed m 
advertising will aid you in building better business. ts 
When may we serve you? ab 

be 

7 Sef 

st 

FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 4 of 
Founded in 1728 by BENJAMIN FRANKLIN er: 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET - PHILADELPHIA us 
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ticular brand of coffee—has in- 
creased coffee sales 399,000,000 
pounds at a cost of six one- 
hundredths of a cent per pound, 
and what is more important has 
done a great deal to put a stop to 
the constant attack against coffee 
as a drug. 


Wallpaper manufacturers, in a | 


co-operative campaign, have sold 
more frequent decoration of the 
home. Malleable castings manu- 
facturers, pooling their resources, 
have warded off competition of 
inferior products. Greeting card 
manufacturers have extended the 
sale season. Terra Cotta is now 
recognized by the man on the 
street. You are far better sold 
now on plate glass than before 
the co-operative advertising cam- 
paign began. 

And one more—the National 
Kraut Packers’ Association, mak- 
ers of humble sauerkraut, have 
increased their sales from thou- 
sands to hundreds of thousands 
of barrels a year, with profit to 
themselves and profit in better 
health to the people. 

What the public does not un- 
derstand, it mistrusts; and a thing 
it mistrusts easily becomes the 
football of the demagogue, cheap 
politician and petty publisher. 
When the public does understand 
a thing which is in its interest, 
expression of the public toward 
that thing is generally favorable. 
Today, the man on the street, the 
director of the country bank, the 
small-town merchant, the travel- 
ing salesman, understands and 
trusts, and feels that he knows the 
need for and the operations of the 
telephone companies, the automo- 
bile manufacturers, the meat pack- 
ing interests, etc. He has learned 
much about them through adver- 
tisements designed to instruct. him. 

Moreover, the public is busy 
about its own affairs and canno! 
be depended upon as a whole to 
set itself right as to misunder- 
standings or to study the benefits 
of a given course of action. 


Much of the Investment Bank-’ 


ers Association’s work of greatest 
usefulness is without popular ap- 
peal. It is heavy with economic 
importance touching the natural 
Organic laws of business and 





TheCHURCH MARKET 


—O=—— 
The Church Does Not Close 
When Business Slumps 
—O)—— 
It Goes Ahead and Spends 
$500,000,000 Annually 


in 


Programs of 
Building—Re modeling—Outfit- 
ting Churches, Parish Halls, 
Parsonages, Gymnasiums, 
Schools, Garages 
—— {ae 
You, Too 
May Reach This Market 
Through 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Preachers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 
—O—— 
F. M. BARTON CO., Publishers 


Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago New York 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 17 West 42nd St. 








We 
Modern Packin 


) 
that increases tables sales 


An individual packing for 
each tablet—especially 
adapted for sampling cam- 
paigns. Widely used by 
leading manufacturers of 
national drug products. 
Economical Sanitary Attractive 
Prevents Deterioration 
Write our Manufacturers’ 
Service Department for data 
showing comparative costs. 


IVERS-LEE CO. 


215 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
oS ARN eS A ee RR UT 








finance, but is about as susceptible 
to popular treatment as a chemis- 
try formula. Hence, a complete 
picture of the work of the asso- 
ciation and of the business cannot 
be effectively put on the screen 
of public interest. It is too big 
for the wumtrained eye to get a 
bird’s-eye view of it. This is a 
condition, not a fancy, that faces 
our educational and publicity ef- 
forts. The public either cannot 
understand it all or will not take 
the time to appreciate it. For 
that reason, only a small part of 
the association’s work can attract 
public interest and in lieu of a 
use of nothing but specific exhibits 
much will have to be presented as 
conclusions, and somewhat figu- 
rative language that is largely 
generalities. 

The group organization of the 
association has been effective in 
combating fraud and unsound 
legislation. It perhaps has resulted 
in fraudulent advertising being re- 
duced close to a minimum. It has 
been the means of preventing, re- 
peatedly, the movements of fakers 
from one field to another, includ- 
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ing the squelching of the epi- 
demic in blind pools a few years 
ago. 


WILL REMOVE VEIL OF MYSTERY 


We propose to.reach the public 
—the public of approximately 
25,000,000 families; 18,000,000 of 
these native white. We propose 
to let them know about us. We 
shall not give them a specific rec- 
ord of achievements, but we shal! 
attempt to inspire them with the 
consciousness ‘that here is an as- 
sociation which really means 
something—which is doing some- 
thing valuable for itself, but be- 
cause it is valuable to itself it is 
performing a service for the pub- 
lic which can only be valuable to 
it as an association. if it is a real 
service to the public. We cannot 
reach them all. We can, at rea- 
sonable expense, reach the 6,000,- 
000 income tax payers—the bulk 
of prospective investors, and sell 
them on the Investment Bankers 
So piaaaaaae and what it stands 
or. 

And through them we reach in 
radiating circles of public opinion 





















volume of future business. 


the important 
months of 1925. 





Meet Your Prospectsat Their 
Conventions— 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with the other 
fellow is time well spent. 
find business-winning ideas—to dig up new 
prospects—to keep solid with present customers. 


The twelve next monthly issues of ‘World Convention Dates’ 
will give you the meeting place, dates, secretary’s address, and 
attendance, for 10,000 annual Conventions and Expositions. 

From this record of coming events, you can easily select the trade, industrial, 
or professional conventions at which many of your present customers—and 
innumerable prospects—will assemble. 
representative will have an unexcelled opportunity to pave the way for a 


A number of Expositions will also be found- in the list, at which an exhibit 
will net you a bundle of immediate orders. 


By starting your subscription to ‘‘World Convention Dates” now, you will 
have just —— time to arrange for the presence of your representative at 
‘conventions and Expositions which are scheduled for the early 


Send $15.00 for Annual Subscription—Or Ask for Descriptive Leaflet No. 6 


HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
1402 Broadway, New York City 


An Excellent Time 
to Sell Them 


That’s the way to 


By attending these gatherings, your 
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First 


Montreal 


Advertisers combine to testify to the dominating position 
of the Montreal Daily Star—‘*Canada’s Greatest News- 
paper” — by using it more than any other Montreal 
medium, and placing it— 


1st in National Advertising 

1st in Local Advertising 

1st in Classified Advertising 

[st in Total Advertising Lineage 


The Montreal Daily Star indisputably holds the leading position 
among Montreal newspapers and has therefore been able to offer 
that best of all proofs of its value as an advertising medium:— 


Results 


For further information write the Advertising Manager. 
Represented by all first class advertising agencies—everywhere. 


The Montreal Dailu Star 


Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 


Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
w York, VU. A.: a eeee U. 8. A.: 
DAN Fs CARROLL, Le J. LUTZ, Bopresontat tive 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Bia. a E. Madison Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can Eng 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, "Representative M. A. JAMIESON. Representative 
390 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 








Are you this 
man? 


Somewhere there is a young 
man, 25 to 40, who is now 
working for some publisher or 
advertising agency, and who 
wants to engage in business for 
himself. 


Such a man, of character and 
ability, can secure a partnership 
in an experienced, recognized 
and well financed Chicago Ad- 
vertising Agency, where his 
future will be limited only by 
his capacity. 


No investment is required. 


Address “R,” Box 153, care Print- 


ers’ Ink, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago 





FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
SILVER 


Creative minded, an analyst 
with initiative and _ responsi- 
bility. Four years Advertising 
and Sales Manager well-known, 
high-class National account, 
with entire charge of .maga- 
zine, newspaper and direct-mail 
advertising; planning illustra- 
tions, making distinctive lay- 
outs, writing all copy. Doubled 
business and cut advertising 
expense 342% on gross sales. 


Agency copy writer on gen- 
eral accounts. Four years edi- 
tor all departments on large 
circulation woman’s magazine. 


Thoroughly understand period 
styles and interior decoration. 
Also layouts, buying paper, cuts, 
printing, art work and space. 


Ready to take full responsi- 
bility as account executive or 
advertising manager with high- 
class organization 


Address ‘‘F.,’’ Box 295, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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that ultimate total public from 


whom still additional investments 
of the future will come. 

Does the public want to know 
about the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America? Not par- 
ticularly. Will people read well- 
printed booklets telling about the 
association, who your members 
are, and what they are? Proba- 
bly not, unless they are first in- 
terested in what you are. The 
major objectives of a campaign 
of education may be attained sim- 
ply by telling the public who the 
investment banker is, why he ex- 
ists, how he serves the public, and 
why he is necessary. 

Having done this, then differ- 
ences may be shown, distinctions 
may be drawn, and the public in- 
formed of the difference existing 
between one group of men selling 
securities and another’ group. 
There are actually millions of in- 
telligent persons—wage and salary 
earners, merchants, bank directors, 
members of prosperous communi- 
ties—in short, the opinion-making 
public—who do not know the dif- 
ference between E. M. Fuller & 
Co. and, say, Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Dillon, Read & Co., Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., and others of our 
large national distributing organi- 


zations. Some know the latter 
names, but do not know the 
former. The great majority who 


know all names think perhaps that 
the major difference is that one 
was lucky and the other was not. 

It is a very cruel statement of 
fact, and may jar the finer sensi- 
bilities of your association to feel 
that the great bulk of the public 
believes—and it does believe—that 
the investment banking firm called 
John Doe & Co. probably means 
a man or a house that makes a 
fortune speculating with money 
entrusted to it to invest. By and 
large, the term ‘investment 
banker” means almost nothing to 
the average person. On the other 
hand, if the sword “bank” or 
“trust company” is in a corporate 
name, the public feels a certain 
amount of confidence and security 
in the company, because familiar- 
ity with the word gives a certain 
degree of stability to it. 

What is to be gained by an 
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A Record Worth Reading 


A. B. C. Audit average for 1923 circulation, 
35,124. 


Publisher’s A. B. C. report for last six months, 
42,187. 


Present circulation more than 50,000. 


Advertising lineage for the last quarter 60 per 
cent in excess of same period for 1923. 

Morning edition, eight pages larger than daily 
average of last year. 


Sunday edition 16 pages above average same 
period last year. 


News gathering organization more than DOUBLE. 
what it was one year ago. 


Four additional linotype machines just installed. 


Carries more Food, Music, Furniture and Depart- 
ment Store copy than any other Morning paper in 
metropolitan territory. 


Carries all the Home features usually found in 
Evening papers, including two women’s pages, full 
page devoted to children, a Junior sport page and a 
full page of comics. 


More progress in the past eight months than in the 
previous eight years of the paper's existence. 


Everything about this newspaper has increased 
except the ad rate. 


That’s the story of Newark’s only Morning paper, 
a paper built for the Home and delivered into the 
Home. 


The Newark (N. J.) Ledger 


L. T. RUSSELL, Publisher 
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A 4-in-1 Circulation with 
Three Outstanding Advantages! 


With November, Building Age and The 
Builders’ Journal, The Permanent Builder 
and National Builder will be issued as one 
publication. 


It will be the predominant periodical in a 


Five Billion Dollar 
Building Market 


There will be focused in one journal all the 
circulation, experience, knowledge, and 
ability possessed by four. One paper will 
wield the trade power and influence of 
four. A weapon for mass attack in place of 
a mass of papers for feebler invasion of a 
mighty market. 


There are many advantages for the adver- 
tiser in this field. These are outstanding: 


(1) The largest net paid circulation of any 
business paper on the footstool. Net paid, if 
you please, not “Copies Printed.” 


(2) A rate per thousand about two-thirds LESS 
than the average rate of all technical and trade 
papers. Just $3.85 per page per thousand 
paid subscribers. That’s cost cut to the quick. 


(3) The opportunity to be a conspicuously 
large advertiser before the readers of one 
paper at the same cost as smothered effort in 
each of four. Concentration wins here as 
elsewhere. 


There will be intense reader interest manifested in the first issue of 
the consolidated paper, November. Write, wire, or phone for reser- 
vations. If you stay with us, we'll adjust rates. And you WIL stay. 


Building Age and National Builder| 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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association campaign? First, the 
molding of public opinion so as to 
correct the attitude expressed 
above. Through advertising, the 
public can be convinced that one 
of the purposes of the Investment 
Bankers Association is to exert 
its influence over its members in 
such a way as to protect the pub- 
lic’s money. Second, through a 
campaign much of the $500,000,000 
annual waste of funds through 
purchase of fraudulent or worth- 
less “securities” may be prevented ; 
the conversion of an increasing 
percentage of savings bank deposi- 
tors into investors can be at- 
tained; the direction of the rising 
tide of the buyers of securities 
from non-member bankers to 
member bankers can be assisted; 
the education of the public into a 
sound knowledge of good securi- 
ties can be expedited. 

Your committee, therefore, has 
in the making a plan for reaching 
approximately the 6,000,000 income 
tax payers of this country, their 
families and their friends, through 
an advertising campaign to cost 
for a year in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. 

The broad idea is the important 
point for this convention to decide. 
Details as to mediums, time of 
insertion, etc., can be safely left 
to those entrusted in carrying out 
your decision. 

And how will each individual 
member-house gain; how will 
each salesman profit? 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME 


Let us go back to my opening 
thought—the three obstacles in 
every sale: 

First, failure to appreciate that 
stocks and bonds are usually the 
most logical investments. Through 
the plan we propose, the public 
will learn that stocks and bonds 
are behind the enterprises that 
clothe and house it, that serve it 
with light and power, that pay its 
life insurance. The very neces- 
sities of life depend upon these 
investments and careful ,manage- 
ment makes the investor’s princi- 
pal secure and his return a steady 
one. 

Second, the lack of knowledge 
as to what distinguishes a rep- 
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utable investment house from the 
other kind. Our proposed cam- 
paign will make that point not by 
scare headlines and lurid tales, 
but by slowly, steadily building 
confidence in the I. B. A. name as 
representing the best in invest- 
ments—by making I. B. A. a 
household symbol for safe invest- 
ments—by capitalizing that great 
underlying axiom that familiarity 
breeds confidence. 

The third and final resistance to 
the actual sale—the reputation of 
the individua] house—will always 
remain a matter for individual 
member action. 

Co-operative advertising action 
will sell more stocks and bonds 
to more people—will make stocks 
and bonds easier to sell. 

The individual house will find 
its present battle far more than 
half won. 

What a happy situation to look 
forward to! Not competition 
with ignorance and prejudice, but 
competitive rivalry among our- 
selves to make life more interest- 
ing as the investment house busi- 
ness rises to higher possibilities 
and greater public service than we 
have ever dreamed of. 





Joins George J. Kirkgasser 
& Company 


George Ribal has joined the copy de- 
artment of George J. Kirkgasser & 
Com any, Chicago, advertising agency. 
He formerly conducted his own adver- 
tising service at Chicago and was at 
one time assistant advertising manager 
of the Link-Belt Company and advertis- 
ing manager of the Green Engineering 
Company. 


Buffalo Radio Show to Be 
Advertised 


Trade publications reaching the radio 
and music trades are being used to 
advertise the Buffalo Radio Show, which 
is to be held from November 17 to 22. 
The event also will be advertised in 
twenty Western New York newspapers. 
Advertising Industries, Inc., uffalo, 
advertising agency, is directing this 
campaign. 


New. Hair-Gloss on Canadian 


Market 


Sovereign Perfumes Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., manufacturer of the Corson line 
of toiletries, has placed a new hair- 
gloss called Lustor on the Canadian 
market. At present the advertising is 
confined to car-card advertising. 
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Advertising Manager 
Prepared for 
Greater Opportunity 


Young man, under thirty, 
now and for the past four 
years advertising manager 
for a large company, has a 
solid foundation of experi- 
ence and training from 
which to accomplish bigger 
things. Thoroughly familiar 
with every important branch 
of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. Forceful copy- 
writer and sales correspond- 
ent. Resourceful in prac- 
tical ideas. Hard, conscien- 
tious worker, not seeking 
merely a “job” but an op- 
portunity to develop his 
own future. Prepared to 
make capital investment. 
University trained. Cred- 
itable record. Address “G,” 
Box 296, Printers’ Ink. 






































Wanted — 
Sketch and 
Layout Man 


A leading Chicago 
Agency wants to add to 
its staff a good visualizer 
and layout man _ with 
ideas and experience. A 
good salary to the right 
man. Give all details. 
Address “K,” Box 299, 


care of Printers’ Ink, 230 
So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Advertising Interests to Aid 
Red Cross Roll Call 


The American Red Cross will be 
assisted in its annual roll call for funds 
in New York by a number of com- 
mittees which have been formed in 
the advertising, publishing and rint- 
ing businesses. he campaign will. be 
gin on November 11. 

Crosby B. Spinney, 
Publishing Company, is chairman of 
the magazine publishers group, and 
R. Bigelow Lockwood, of the cGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., is chairman of the 
ee publishers group. 

wrence, of George Batten 
Company, Inc., is chairman of the ad- 
vertising agency group. 

John Clyde Oswald, of the Oswald 
Publishing Company is chairman of 
the committee which will cover the 
printing and allied trades group. Co- 
operating as chairmen ffor various 
branches of the industry are: Edward 
Epstean, Walker Engraving Company, 
photo-engravers group; H. Huber, J. M. 
Huber Company, printers’ ink -— su 
plies group; A. C. Hastings, t. 
Craig & Company, paper B¥ 
turers group; Fred J. Breuning, Rais- 
beck Electrotype Company, stereotype 
and Rg ee gd group, an Ww. P. Ten 
Eyck, Sny & Black, lithographers 
group. 


of the Curtis 


Montgomery Ward Advances 
J. D. Chambers 


J. D. Chambers has been appointed 
general sales and merchandise manager 
of Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago. He will succeed Robert E 
Wood whose resignation was announced 
in a recent issue of Printers’ wx, 
Mr. Chambers has been assistant saies 
and merchandise manager for the last 
three years. 


R. B. Heed with Garford 
Motor Truck 


Rushmore B. Heed has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, 
Ohio. He was formerly national ac. 
count and corporation sales manager of 
the Diamond T Motor Car Company, 
Chicago, and at one time was Chicago 
sales manager of the Republic Motor 
Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Mich. 


“Radio Journal’? Changes 


K. P. Frederick, formerly editor of 
the Radio Journal, Los Angeles, has 
been made general manager. He suc- 
ceeds H. V. Harlan, who has disposed 
of his interest in the Radio Journal Pub 
lishing Company. Roy Armstrong suc 
ceeds Mr. Frederick as editor. 


Death of L. B. 


Louis 


Mackenzie 
Burton Mackenzie, publisher 
of the Automotive Electrical Engines 
the Welding Engineer, and the 

ing Encyclopedia,” died at an on 
October 6. 
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For Rent 


Exceptionally Desirable Office Suite 
“Flooded with Sunshine” 


‘THE publishers of Printers’ Ink, 

being compelled by the growth 
of the business to take an additional 
floor of their present building, are in 
position to sublet a portion of the new 
space in the 


Cameron Building 
North-east corner 34th Street 
and Madison Avenue 


A suite of 5 splendidly lighted offices, and large 
reception hall on 15th floor, 6 windows facing 
south and 6 windows facing west. 


General office (34th Street frontage) 724 sq. ft. 
(Susceptible of varying sub-divisions ) 

President’s office (4 windows) a 

Office No. 3 (Madison Ave. frontage) | Bells 

“cc “ec 4 153 “oe ““ 

5 “ “cc “cc 259 ““ “cc 

tei Hall (finished in marble) 300 “ “ 


Total, 1777 sq. 


Price, $5,400 per annum 
on three or six year lease 





Immediate Possession 


For inspection, inquire of J. S. 
Heilman, Printers’ Ink (14th floor) 
185 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Trade Copy Gets 
Display for Williams 
Shaving Products 





How Business-Paper Advertising, 
by Giving Practical Suggestions 
for Store Displays, Helped Bring 
New Mechanical Features of 
Williams Shaving Products Be- 
fore Consumers 





ga of the most hotly contest- 
ed sales territories in almost 
all fields is the top of the retail- 
er’s counters. This restricted 
spot, together with display space 
in the window, constitute a Mecca 
toward which every advertiser 
strives who comprehends the ad- 
vantage of a reminder at the point 
of sale. The problem is to devise 
a policy which will induce a 
dealer to clear a space either on 
his counters or in his windows 
for the display of a product. 
The J. B. Williams Company 
has worked out a plan in its 
business-paper advertising which 
has proved successful in winning 
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this sort of co-operation from 
dealers. In its consumer adver- 
tising the company has been fea- 
turing the hinged cap on Williams 
Shaving Cream and the construc- 
tion of Williams Doublecap Shav- 
ing Stick. It realized the impor- 
tance of educating dealers to 
display both the shaving cream 
tube and the Doublecap Stick in 
such a way that the mechanical 
differences of these products 
would be brought to the attention 
of customers. 

To accomplish this end the 
trade-paper advertising of the 
Williams company consists of a 
series of brief sales talks cover- 
ing three points. These points 
are: First, that the Williams 
company is offering the dealer 
two standard articles in new and 
unique forms; second, that these 
innovations are selling devices 
which customers could see with 
their eyes, and, if properly dis- 
played by the dealer, would re- 
quire no talking; and, third, that 
because the goods were Williams 
products every sale meant a fair 
and square profit. Each adver- 














made by Grammes 


A HIGH GRADE line of Metal Advertising Novelties that develop good-will for your clients 


and increase their sales. 


@ Grammes Novelties have proven their sales value with National Ad- 


vertisers—are suitable for any business and for any occasion. 4 Are you familiar with the Grammes 


line? Send for circular No. 10-X. 
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Sweater News 
and Knitted Outerwear 
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1,200,000 Daily Cir. 
culation in Detroit 


Detroit Street Cars and Motor Busses carry 
this enormous number of passengers daily. 
Your advertisement in these street cars and 
busses reaches the prosperous buying class 
of Detroit’s wage earners and business men. 


Oldest Street Car Advertising 
Company 
in the United States 


Advertisers get splendid service in Detroit. 
For forty-one years the Michigan Street Car 
Advertising Company has been giving ad- 
vertisers good service and enjoys a very 
large local patronage—having a greater 
number of local street car advertisers than 
any other city of its size in the United States. 
National advertisers receive this same high 
class service. 


Write for particulars concerning advertis- 
ing in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint and 
smaller Michigan cities. 


Michigan Street Car Advertising Company 
O. J. MuLForp, President 
KRESGE BUILDING DETROIT 
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FIGURES PROVE THE 
OVERWHELMING SUPERIORITY 


of the 


DAILY EXPRESS 


The figures below, taken from statistics compiled by the “Newspaper 
World,”’ show the percentage increase or decrease in the advertise- 
ments in the London morning journals for one complete week in 
July for the past five years, with the exception of the ‘Westminster 
Gazette,”” which are for two years only. 


DAILY EXPRESS + 86:97 
DAILY MAIL + 73:07 
DAILY NEWS + 41:27 


DAILY CHRONICLE + 12-97 


THE TIMES + 232% 
MORNING POST — 99% 





The simple fact that the DAILY EXPRESS is outstripping 
all its contemporaries clearly shows that Advertisers find its 
Advertisement columns pay and that the public prefer its 
editorial columns. 


DAILY EXPRESS 


116, Fleet St. London, E. C., England 
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tisement also carried the offer of 
a counter display which the 
dealer could have on request. 

The copy took the form of 
brief essays under various head- 
ings, all bearing the general cap- 
tion of “Shavograms to dealers 
from Williams.” This idea, bor- 
rowed from .the radio field, 
together with a small illustration 
showing a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, was made a part of each 
advertisement. 

In the left-hand margin of 
every piece of copy was an- 
nounced the subject of the next 
sales talk. This was in keeping 
with the radio theme. The pur- 
pose of this adaptation from the 
radio field was to give continuity 
to the series and to encourage the 
dealer to look for the next Wil- 
liams advertisement, the subject 
of which was announced from 
one month to another. 

The Williams company realized 
that to get dealers, in any con- 
siderable number, to take the 
trouble of removing tubes of 
Williams Shaving Cream and 
Williams Shaving Sticks from a 
carton for display was no easy 
matter. But by dwelling on this 
one subject month after month, 
the desired result was achieved. 

The line of argument used is 
indicated by specimen sentences 
from the advertisements. “The 
old rules about keeping shaving 
creams, etc., hid in the showcase 
do not apply to Williams,” was 
the substance of one sales talk. 
Another was, “The hinge-cap is 
new and is a selling feature every 
man can see.” In a shaving stick 
advertisement this same thought 
was suggested in the caption, 
“Your two best salesmen are your 
customers’ eyes.” 

Knowing that one of the most 
convincing arguments is to tell 
the average dealer what promi- 
nent retailers are doing, Williams 
clinched its case by writing a 
sales talk on the subject of a 
Fifth Avenue druggist who had 
displayed the Williams products 
in the way it was urging. The 
caption of this advertisement 
was “In a window on Fifth 
Avenue this is what we saw.” It 
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For Sale : 
Ability 


Proven ability to get at the 
root of a problem; to write a 
sales plan that will work; to 


sell this to the client and to 
put it through to completion. 


Proven ability to think 
straight and to write down- 
to-earth selling copy with- 
out uninteresting heaviness. 


A practical knowledge of all 
agency work. 


An account executive, seek- 
ing broader responsibilities, 
offers the above to a medium- 
sized agency to whom his ex- 
perience would prove most 
valuable. 


Address “B,” Box 294, Printers’ 
Ink, New York 














WE WANT THE BEST 
RESEARCH MAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


One of America’s lead- 
publishing 
organizations is looking for 


ing magazine 


a research man—one who 
has had experience in de- 
veloping statistics that may 
be used in the solicitation 
He must 
be familiar with the maga- 


of advertising. 


zine advertising field and 
know what statistical equip- 
ment a corps of expert ad- 
vertising salesmen require 
to help them sell space. 
Please write stating experi- 
ence and salary expected. 
Address “H,” Box 297, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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ALL AROUND 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


A man who has been a principal 
factor in building two different 
advertising agencies from almost 
nothing te very considerable size. 

Can make the preliminary analy- 
sis, write the plan, sell the pros- 
pective client and carry out the 
campaign. A writer of clear and 
forceful copy, a discriminating 
space buyer, an excellent judge of 
the work of others. Commands 
the loyalty and co-operation of 
employees, associates and clients. 
Merchandising experience embraces 
a wide variety of products. High- 
est references. 

Age 36, Christian, college grad- 
uate, married. A valuable man in 
any advertising organization, espe- 
cially so in a medium-sized agency 
needing an executive who can 
handle any agency work. Salary, 
$500 a month, or would consider 
part interest proposition. 


Address “N,” Box 152, Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











High Grade 
Service Man 


A man who has made his 
mark in 4 years’ plan, 
copy, and layout work 
A man who can finish 
things, turning a client’s 
situation into a plan he 
will accept. 
A good man for agency 
service department. A 
dependable advertising 
manager for a medium- 
sized business. 
Now available, with high 
references, through cir- 
cumstances reflecting not 
the slightest discredit on 
himself. $3,000 - $4,000. 
Address “T,” Box 155, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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told how the manager of a cer- 


tain store in the best section of 
New York’s famous thoroughfare 
had taken tubes of Williams 
Shaving Cream out of the carton 
and displayed them in accordance 
with the company’s suggestion. 

By constant reiteration and 
emphasis in trade advertising on 
this one theme the company has 
secured what it considers very 
satisfactory co-operation from 
dealers in turning to good account 
the mechanical improvements on 
its goods. 


Form Independent Ad-Plate 
Company 
The Independent Ad-Plate Company 
has been formed at Chicago for the 
pe nae. te of electrotypes, stereotypes 
matrices. Charles E. Berold is 
par ae and general manager, and 
) cn W. Cornelius is vice-president 
and production manager. Mr. Berold 
was formerly sales manager of the ad- 
vertising plate department of the Par- 
tridge & Anderson Company, Chicago, 
electrotyper, and for six years was sales 
manager of the Quality Electrotype 
Company, Cincinnati. 





Reports Increased Sales for 
August 


The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
reports sales for August amounting to 
$2,967,803 as compared with $2,580,893 
in August, 1923, an increase of 14.9 
per cent. For the eight months ended 
August, 1924, sales totaled $24,941,180, 
as against $18,879,278 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 34.1 per cent. 





National Campaign for 
Canadian Corset 


Woolnough Corsetiers Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., manufacturer of Lovers’ Form 
corsets, has commenced a national cam- 
paign in Canadian magazines. This ad- 
vertising is directed by R. C. Smith & 
Son Ltd., advertising agency, of the 
same city. 





Joins New York “Evening 
Post” 

Murray R. Schwerens, formerly with 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, has joined 
the financial advertising department of 
the New York Evening Post. 


Appoints Kan Kansas City 
Representative 


The National Retail Clothier, oe 
cago. has appointed George F. Dillon 
as its advertising representative in 


Kansas City. 
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A New Leader 
in Erie, Pa. 


Tue DispatcH-HERALD 


Evening and Sunday 


Daily Average Circulation 6 Months 
Ending September 30, 1924 


26,353 


Net Paid 


Largest Circulation of any Erie Newspaper 


Largest City Circulation 
Largest Suburban Circulation 


Most Complete Coverage—Lowest 
Milline Rate 


Member A. B. C, 








National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 
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Stretching Vr. J. T. Dor- 
the rance, president 

of the Campbell 

Advertising Soup Company, 
Outlay a profound stu- 


dent of advertising, recently re- 
marked to a representative of the 
Phoenix Knitting Works of Mil- 
waukee that the latter concern 
evidently was spending more than 
$500,000 a year for magazine and 
newspaper space. He _ reached 
this conclusion, so the Phoenix 
man tells us, from seeing so much 
of the company’s hosiery adver- 
tising and from his knowledge of 
the approximate volume of sales 
reached by Phoenix last year, 
which ran around $20,000,000. He 
was surprised to learn that the 
Phoenix company’s bill for space 
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in 1923 was only $208,000, or less 
than 1% per cent on sales. The 
exact percentage cannot be given 
because the company, while mak- 
ing no secret of what it actually 
spent for advertising, will not 
give definite statistics as to its 
sales. But $20,000,000 is within 
$100,000 or so of representing the 
sales volume. 

It is interesting to know also 
that Hart Schaffner & Marx, an- 
other big advertiser, pays less 
than 2 per cent of its sales for 
that purpose. We are not per- 
mitted to state definite figures, 
but Hart Schaffner & Marx last 
year paid out in the neighborhood 
of $750,000 for advertising as 
against an approximate sales total 
of $50,000,000. 

Figures such as these are some- 
what startling when considered 
in comparison with the advertis- 
ing expenditure of another hos- 
iery concern which is about 11 
per cent on sales and of a foun- 
tain pen manufacturer who was 
astonished to find, on making a 
recapitulation of his 1923 busi- 
ness, that fourteen cents out of 
each dollar he had taken in had 
been spent for advertising. 

Why the difference? F 

Advertising works the way it 
does for Phoenix and Hart 
Schaffner & Marx because they 
employ only good advertising. 
They use it on a consistent, steady 
schedule which is not cut down 
in times of adversity or adminis- 
tered wastefully in times of 
plenty. They prepare it skilfully, 
so that the advertising message 
has continuity, the cumulative ef- 
fect being constantly built up and 
never broken through somebody’s 
snap judgment that “now is the 
time to cut down.” ‘ 

Is this to be taken as indicating 
that relatively smali appropria- 
tions work out more advanta- 
geously than larger ones? No. 
Rather it shows the fallacy of the 
argument put up by some dabblers 
in advertising to the effect that 
advertising increases the selling 
cost and therefore makes the 
selling price higher. If Phoenix 
and Hart sold only half of their 
present volume, their percentage 
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for advertising would seem only 
ordinary. It is not the expendi- 
ture in dollars that is small here. 
It is the percentage, figured 
against sales volume. 

The experience of these two 
firms is, after all, only another 
enlightening illustration of the 
fact that as sales volume goes up 
the relative cost of the advertis- 
ing utilized to produce that vol- 
ume comes down. Herein is the 
answer that makes plain the dif- 
ference. It ought to be good 
thinking material for those faint- 
hearted manufacturers who, at 
this time when real prosperity at 
last seems to be in sight, lack the 
courage and vision to plan their 
selling on a basis that will permit 
the law of advertising continuity 
to do its best work for them. 





On October 6 


When the Federal 
Competition Trade Commis- 
Isa Menace gion sent a re- 


port to the Senate on certain 
practices prevailing in the field 
of kitchen utensils and domestic 
appliances. It is not ‘within our 
province to take sides on a re- 
port of this nature. However, 
there is one thing that often oc- 
curs to us in considering the de- 
cisions that are from time to 
time made on cases coming up 
under the Sherman and Clayton 
laws and the act under which the 
Federal Trade Commission func- 
tions. 

It it this: Our legislators are 
prone to over-emphasize the 
value of competition and to over- 
play the menace of monopoly. 
We are sometimes inclined to be- 
lieve that competition does more 
injury to business than does 
monopoly. It is true that theo- 
retically an absolute monopoly is 
a dangerous thing. Practically 
however, an absolute monopoly is 
a difficult thing to maintain. A 
so-called trust may be able largely 
to monopolize an industry for a 
time, but sooner or later compe- 
tition will develop and prosper 
and eventually the former “trust” 
will be nothing more than the 
big house” of the industry. 
This has happened in many lines. 
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Competition is the thing, and 
not monopoly, that cannot be sup- 
pressed. It is the most indom- 
itable thing in business. Monop- 
oly is, as we said, hard to 
maintain, whereas competition 
grows easily and naturally and 
flourishes regardless of all that 
may: be done to hold it in leash. 

In the report to the Senate, the 
Commission mentions the vacuum 
cleaner industry and the washing 
machine industry. It says that 
the “Vacuum Cleaner Manufac- 
turers Association, which was 
organized in 1919, was composed 
exclusively of licensees under the 
basic vacuum cleaner patent.” 
Under an agreement, new licenses 
could not be granted without 
permission from three-quarters of 
the existing licensees. The plan 
was not completed, however, and 
the Commission gives the associ- 
ation a clean bill of health. 

In the case of the washing ma- 
chine industry, the inquiry re- 
veals extensive pooling of patents. 
“The members of this pool and 
its licensees produce a large pro- 
portion of the washing machines 
made in this country.” The im- 
plication of the investigation is 
that the tendency of the discarded 
plan in the vacuum cleaner busi- 
ness and of the pooling system 
in the washing machine industry 
was to limit competition. We do 
not know whether or not it did 
limit competition. But even if it 
did so operate, we say frankly that 
it would be a good thing. 

We have always been impressed 
that the countless trade problems 
being constantly reviewed in the 
columns of Printers’ INK are 
problems growing out of com- 
petition rather than out of 
monopoly. The free play of com- 
petition that there is in this coun- 
try has brought about the exis- 
tence of needless duplication in 
both our producing and distribut- 
ing machinery. This duplication, 
which is based on too much com- 
petition, is the very thing that 
causes the high cost of distribu- 
tion. Competition up to a cer- 
tain point benefits the consumer. 
When it goes beyond that it be- 
comes a demoralizing influence 
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that hurts the ultimate user of the 
goods made by the industry quite 
as much as it hurts the industry 
itself. 

Therefore let us call a halt on 
the senseless worship of Compe- 
tition for its own sake. 





A traction ex- 


Getting the 


pert analyzed a 
Pir certain electric 
ream railway property 
Profits to ascertain, if 


possible, why it was not making 
a profit. He found that if an 
average of two passengers more 
per trip could be carried by the 
street cars, the company could 
start writing its net returns in 
black ink instead of red. 

This certainly is figuring the 
thing down closely and drawing 
a very fine distinction. But it 
sounds perfectly reasonable when 
one considers that exactly the 
same principle holds good in the 
selling of merchandise. Trans- 
portation ts merchandise, for that 
matter. 

It is the “just a little more” 
selling that counts the most in 
piling up net profits, as we have 
frequently remarked in PRINTERS’ 
Inx. A business may be enjoy- 
ing a. satisfactory sales volume 
and netting a decent return on its 
investment and labor. If, at this 
juncture, a few dollars’ more 
business can be squeezed out with 
scarcely any additional invest- 
ment or outlay for selling ex- 
pense—as it nearly always can— 
the profit on the extra sales be- 
comes “pure cream” profits or net. 
This same principle can _ fre- 
quently turn a losing venture into 
a profit maker. 

“Just a little more” today, this 
week, this month or this year is 
just about the best inspirational 
slogan we can think of for a 
salesman, a sales department or 
an entire business to adopt and 
work under. If everybody about 
a business, from the manufactur- 
ing end down (or up if you want 
to do it that way) would make 
“just a little more” his rule of 
conduct, what a wonderful busi- 
ness that would be! It would 


be the despair of its competitors 
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and nothing could slow it down. 

Perhaps this is almost too 
good to be true, human creatures 
being what they are. But it is 
simple enough at that. At any 
rate it is a condition worth striv- 
ing for because “every little bit 
counts.” 





The Radio Every publisher 
Advertising *” d = manufac- 
Situation turer will find 


: . some new and 
interesting light on the radio ad- 
vertising situation by reading the 
article in this issue from the 
Washington Bureau of Printers’ 
Inx. As is so often the case, the 
real news of the Third Annual 
Radio Conference took place in 
the committee hearings rather 
than in the general conference. 
James M. Cleary of the Chicago 
Tribune, speaking for the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, asks why, when a newspaper 
is not allowed by law to publish 
advertising disguised as news, the 
broadcasting stations should be 
allowed this privilege. The news- 
papers, he pointed out, are not 
afraid of radio advertising pro- 
vided it is brought under similar 
legal regulations. Otherwise news- 
papers are up against unfair com- 
petition. 

Newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising is plainly labeled as 
such. The so-called “indirect” 
advertising over the radio, like 
the press agent’s propaganda, is 
not plainly labeled. 

Mr. Harkness’ reply to Mr. 
Cleary in which he tells how radio 
announcers label advertising will 
arouse many a chuckle among our 
readers, especially the radio fans. 
It is interesting to speculate on 
what the legal authorities would 
say if newspapers attempted to 
use a similar system in marking 
their advertising matter. The 
situation, so ably outlined by Mr. 
Cleary, demands attention. 

The Secretary of Commerce has 
already warned the broadcasting 
stations that “the quickest way to 
kill broadcasting would be to use it 
for direct advertising.” How about 
the so-called “indirect” method? 
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Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., individ- 
uals who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


A. L. Lesher President and Treasurer Yes © 
J. L. Fitzhugh sst Vice-President r 
S. Levy Advertising Manager = 


Information furnished by Lesher & Whitman Co., Inc. 
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DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


TAE DICTAPAUNE 


“T read the Printers’ INK Publications 
regularly, both MonTHLYy and WEEKLY. 
L. C. Stowell, Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of Sales, does; Bevan Lawson, Sales 
Promotion Manager does also. Milburn 
R. Palin, Sales Department does. 


“T frequently see PrinTERS’ INK in the 
office of my Branch Sales Managers, when 
I am out on the road, showing that they 
are readers.” 


Cordially yours, 


x 


President. 


Tus B. V. D. ComMPany. 1xc. 


“Both the MontHty and WEEKLY 
editions of Printers’ INK are routed 
through this office as follows: 

Secretary to Adv. Manager 

Advertising Manager 

Sales Manager and his assistant 

Legal Department 

President.” 


THE BV. 

















The Little 


66 HY do you suppose,” in- 
quired a St. Louis shoe 
manufacturer of the Schoolmaster 
a few days ago, “that advertisers 
are content to fill white space with 
empty assertions of what their 
products are instead of showing 
what they do? So many of them 
tell the world that what they hap- 
pen to be selling is made of virgin 
wool, oak leather, solid mahogany, 
sterling silver or copper steel and 
call it a day. Why isn’t it more 
generally realized that although 
what a thing is may be important, 
in most cases it isn’t half so vital 
to the purchaser as what the prod- 
uct will do for him?” 

“Well, that’s not exactly a new 
idea,” reflected the Schoolmaster. 
“Don’t you think that purchasers 
nowadays are well ‘enough edu- 
cated to know what pure wool, 
solid mahogany and sterling silver 
mean in terms of § satisfaction, 
pride, economy and long wear?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I know 
they are not,” the shoe man re- 
plied bluntly. “Purchasers are a 
stolid, unimaginative lot until 
something makes ’em think. A 
few seasons ago we wanted to 
bring white shoes for summer 
wear to life again. I went to five 
department store buyers. ‘Give 
me six summer uses for which you 
can advertise white shoes,’ I said. 
Every mother’s son and daughter 
of them hemmed and hawed and 
fidgeted. I finally got about a 
dozen uses from the five of them. 
Our retail dealers didn’t break 
out with enthusiasm either about 
white shoes, so we offered to co- 
operate with them if they would 
advertise local ‘new uses for white 
shoes for summer’ contests. We 
advertised, too, but not about what 
our line was made of or anything 
like that. We stuck to a straight 
utilitarian appeal—showed them 
how cool, comfortable and eco- 
nomical white shoes were for 
house-wear in the summer, how 
trim and attractive they looked 
and how correct they were for 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


weddings, lawn and garden parties 
and so on down the list.” 

“Great,” interjected the School- 
master. “Did it pay?” 

“Yes, it actually did pay,” was 
his answer. “And we are making 
it continue to pay. We found out 
that when you sell on the basis of 
what you might call mechanical 
construction of an article you 
necessarily sell on a price basis. 
If it’s automobiles, you say to the 
purchaser, ‘We use such and such 
equipment, a frame of this kind 
of steel, and an X type motor. 
The upholstery is Grade A velour 
and some of the parts are drop 
forged and double heat- 9 ag 
Then the prospect says, ‘Well, 
may be a good car for the a 
but after all what do I know about 
velour and heat-treating?’ All of 


which, to me, is absolute zero in 
merchandising. 
“Economical marketing means 


volume selling. Volume selling 
means talking to a crowd, an 
amazingly big crowd, and it calls 
for advertising that creates, that 
broadens and puts color in the 
horizon of the individuals that 
make up the crowd, the kind that 
makes the man see the article in 
question not as the prosaic fabri- 
cation of a mill or plant but as a 
promising auxiliary to help him in 
his slow, stern chase of real life, 
approximate liberty and average 


happiness.” 


* * 


A retailer friend of the School- 
master receives every month a 
mailing piece from the Hires 
Turner Glass Company, of Phila- 
delphia, that seems admirably 
suited for a product that is hard 
to advertise. While glass is be- 
ing successfully advertised, it is 
conceded to be not an easy prod- 
uct to promote. There is little 


that can be said about one “make” 
of glass that cannot also be said 
about any other “make.” 

The best thing for a manufac- 
turer of a product of this kind to 
do is to suggest uses for it. Near- 
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A Few of the 40 Homes Built 
by a Chicago Realtor in One 
Group this Year 


Built to Sell— 


—and sold to the public. 


Would your product add to the sales or 
rental value of these homes? Then you 
can sell it to realtors—the men who build 


homes and apartments to sell to the pub- 
lic. Is your product well known to the 
public? Then realtors can use it in their 
homes and apartments and cash in on the 
consumer acceptance you have built up. 


Would your product add life, attractiveness, con- 
venience or quality to a home? Then realtors 
can use it in their buildings as a talking point. 


Because realtors lead the country in the extent 
of their home and apartment building opera- 
tions and because they sell them when finished, 
we have a unique and important help for manu- 
facturers of building material and equipment. 
The leading manufacturers are using this help. 


Are you? 
NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
, JOURNAL 


PORTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORP., Publishers 
139 North Clark Street :: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Writer Named 
Arbogust 


OMETIMES, men make 
their advertising plans 
knowing what they want to 
do and what they want to say, 
but they lack the time or abil- 
ity to write copy that sells. That 
is where I come in. 


OREN ARBOGUST 
cA Free Lance Writer 
2002 The Straus Building 
CHICAGO 

















to ae ieee, eal 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 


ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 





Jt Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 
Nerth Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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ly every product can be used in 
ways that are not generally 
known. In fact a goodly percen- 
tage of all advertising is devoted 
to the promotion of uses. In the 
glass field the co-operative adver- 
tising of the Plate Glass Manu- 
facturers of America is largely 
based on the suggestion of uses 
for plate glass. The success of 
this campaign is due to the fact 
that the advertising has got people 
thinking about the use of plate 
glass for purposes that never be- 
fore occurred to them. 
* * * 


This mailing piece of the Hires 
Company is based partially on the 
same idea. On the address side 
of the card the company advises 
the retailer to sell more glass by 
putting the card in his display 
window. The other side of the 
card is the one that is intended 
for the view of the passing pub- 
lic. This side of the card- is 
changed each month. The latest 
one shows an illustration of a 
glassed-in veranda. There are 
several broken panes in the win- 
dows. Under the picture there is 
a two-line sentence which tells 
the passerby that “we have glass 
for those broken panes.” The 
word “glass” is displayed in spe- 
cially drawn letters. At the ‘bot- 
tom of the card in very small 
type. appears, “Compliments of 
Hires Turner Glass Company, 
Philadelphia.” This statement 
enables the company to tie up its 
own name with any glass that the 
card may sell for the retailer. 
The thing about this piece of ad- 
vertising that commends itself to 
the Schoolmaster is that it not 
only suggests uses for glass but 
also it reminds people that they 
have been needing glass to replace 
broken panes for some time and 
have been neglecting to buy it. 
There are broken or cracked 
panes in nearly every building, 
but people delay making the re- 
pairs until the weather forces the 
work to be done. 

This leads the Schoolmaster to 
the third and final phase of his 
preachment and that is to the 
need for reminder advertising. 


Somehow or another advertisers 
notion that they must 


get the 
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ADVERTIs| 


BY 


HM. DONOVAN 


The First Time 


that the Basic Principles of Advertising Response 
Have Been Explained Simply and Clearly 


“ADVERTISING RESPONSE,” 
by H. M. Donovan, contains 

the results of the most compre- 
hensive and instructive tests ever 
made on brand familiarity. 

Conclusions are based on the 
analysis of 20,000 replies indicating 
the response of consumers to ad- 
vertising. 

“ADVERTISING RESPONSE” shows: 

The laws of association between 
commodities and brand names. 

The influence of environment 
on advertising response. 

The effect of sectional buying 
habits on brand preference. 

The impression of advertising 
on different classes of consumers. 
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T 
NG An entirely 


EN UONSS 


new departure 
in advertising 
literature by a 
practical ad- 
vertising man. 





Thecommodities with whicheach 
sex has unexpected knowledge. 
The effect of sex appeal on 
brand familiarity and sales. 
* . . 


There is included a complete 
analysis of the proved methods of 
successful advertisers. Basic princi- 
ples are revealed on which sales 
have been successfully built up. 


No other book contains 
this useful information 
H.M. Donovan, the author, isthe 
head of a well-known advertising 
agency, and this work was originally 
begun with the idea of obtaining. 
basic facts for use in his own 
organization. 


Send for a Copy 
“ADVERTISING REesPONSE”’ supplies, in usable form, understandable 
knowledge vital to the success of every advertising man, sales executive 
and manufacturer. You can apply these trade-getting and trade-holding 


facts to your own problems. 


Sold at all book stores for $2.00. Or send us your remittance, and a 
copy of ““Apvertisinc Response” will go forward to you immediately. 
If not entirely satisfied, the book may be returned within 10 days 


and money will be refunded. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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Add 

GREAT BRITAIN 
to Your 

Market 


If your goods are distributed by 
GROCERS 
DruGcIsts 
HARDWARE or 
SANITARY TRADES 


you will be interested to know 
that the Sales Manager of prob- 
ably the most efficient merchan- 
dising firm in Great Britain is 
in America on holiday. His firm 
got 100% distribution of their 
products in three years. 


While in America he is willing 
to give counsel on entering the 
huge British field to a Srm which 
seriously wishes to increase its 
turnover in the world’s most com- 
pact Market. 


Write 


BRITISH SALES MANAGER, 
Box 156, Printers’ Ink 

















WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


1431-39 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 




















icp Free Book 
‘. Xmas Cuts ' 


\ In one and two colors, ready 
, for use in ads, folders, etc. 
Send for free book today, 
or—better yet—send $1.00 
for book of over 1,000 adver- 
tising cuts for every occasion. 
ARKIN SERVICE 
422 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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always be doing creative work; 
they seem to imagine that it js 
always necessary to convince the 
public that it should buy the ad- 
vertised product. If the product 
has been advertised for a long 
time the chances are that the pub- 
lic is already sold on it. If people 
are not buying it to the extent 
that they should, perhaps it js 
because they are not reminded of 
it often enough or they are not 
reminded that the thing can be 
used in more ways than they are 
now using it. It should not be 
forgotten that one of the greatest 
provinces of advertising is to re- 
mind the buying public about an 
article on which they are already 
sold. That principle should have 
a place in every  advertiser’s 
creed, 


* * * 


Ordinarily, the art of making 
samplers would not be a fit sub- 
ject for discussion in the Class- 
room. But because the current 
revival of interest in samplers is 
at least partially due to Whit- 
man’s unique package of choco- 
lates and confections called the 
Sampler, the Schoolmaster _be- 
lieves that members of the Class 
will find the topic rather inter- 
esting. 


Whitman’s Sampler was first 
offered to the public in January, 
1912. It may be only a coinci- 
dence, but following the distribu- 
tion of many millions of these 
attractive boxes, and the forceful 
advertising that helped sell them, 
the art of making samplers found 
many new adherents. With be- 
coming modesty, the company 
claims only that it is probable 
that the discussion centring in 
Whitman’s Sampler, and _ the 
study of its cross-stitch design, 
may have helped stimulate inter- 
est in samplers.” 


As an example of the unusual 
by-products traceable to advertis- 
ing, this incident is alone worthy 
of mention. But the story does 





Cibbons Limited, 


| “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 
LJ 


TORONTO 
——————————— 


MONTREAL 


Idvertising Agents : 
WINNIPEG 





SAAS SJ 


EN 





agent 
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Keeping the Telephone Ali 
_| Keeping the Telephone Alive 
ad ‘ 
Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in 
it fair weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or 
is for the dire emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous 
: service is taken as a matter of course. 
le The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires 
are kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. 
. A few drops of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the 
wire maze of a switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind 
4 storm or the mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize 
, the service. 
. Every channel for the speech currents must be kept elec- 
: trically intact. The task is as endless as housekeeping. 
i! Inspection of apparatus, equipment and all parts of the 
1, plant is going on all the time. Wire chiefs at “‘test boards” 
d locate trouble on the wires though miles away. Repairmen, 
: the ‘‘trouble hunters,” are at work constantly wherever they 
are needed in city streets, country roads or in the seldom- 
le ; . 
in trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a 
“* huge undertaking. To keep this vast mechanism always 
electrically alive and dependable is the unending task of 
tens of thousands of skillful men and women in every state 
.. in the Union. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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MAILING LISTS 


of Guaranteed Accuracy 


for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler, Retailer, 


Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 
426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Assistant to 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


young man, 20-24, some experience 
in writing copy, printing, type, paper, 
plates, direct-mail detail advertising 
routine. Nationally knowncorporation. 
Good opportunity, with commensurate 
salary to start. Must live in plant 
village. Address “‘M.,” Box 151, P. I. 





HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 












DRAWN TO ORDER 


ASK FOR PROOF SHEETS 
LOF OUR STOCK CUTS. 


—_———__——————— 
35 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL 





Woodworking Plants 
and — Material 
Dealers use the 


To Lumber Manufacturers, 


Reach 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 
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not end here. The Whitman com- 
pany, with its usual alertness, has 
not permitted the opportunity pre- 
sented by the sampler’s revival to 
slip by unchallenged. Recently, 
Whitman published a little book- 
let, charmingly printed, entitled: 
“Samplers, Old and New.” This 
contains a reprinted article treat- 
ing on the sampler’s renaissance. 
In the last section of the booklet 
there is a link up with Whitman’s 
Sampler. 

The booklet is mentioned in 
current national advertising, and 
L. W. Wheelock, of Whitman's, 
tells the Schoolmaster: “The in- 
terest aroused by this booklet, 
which has not yet been out a 
month, is quite marked.” 

The Schoolmaster wonders 
whether some enterprising con- 
cern, making the frame and stand 
used in this form of needlework, 
or a company equipped to make 
them, will attempt to develop the 
fad by advertising. When this 
happens—if it does—there will be 
an opportunity for another talk 
before the Class on how advertis- 
ing begets more advertising. 


C. A. Wescott Joins Rebele 
Service 


Charles A. Westcott, for seven years 
advertising manager of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., has become asso 
ciated with The Rebele Service, New 
York. 











cl 


Tourists spent 


$350,000,000.00 
in Florida last winter 
How much did they spend with 
you? The TOURIST NEWS 


economically reaches this fertile market 
Write for booklet 


TOURIST NEWS 
St. Petersburg Florida 








LETTERING anil DEC ORATION 


w28 RALPH E. 





DEININGER 


ADVERTISING 


LACK'NA 
DESIGNER 7 








0c 
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; Manufacturer Needs 
: | | $25,000 Sales Executive 


s i A manufacturer of a nationally known 
in trade-marked line selling through dealers 
and its own retail stores, wishes to obtain 
1 . e 

t the services of a man of exceptional 
; ability to direct, train and expand its 





e own retail store outlets. Experience in 
‘ direct house-to-house selling desirable. 
Ce 

e The manufacturer has the finest plant 
1S . . . . 

Ye of its kind in the country and capacity 


for greatly increased production. Of 





unquestioned financial responsibility. 
Finest reputation for over fifty years in 
quality of merchandise produced and in 
its business dealings and methods. Com- 
pensation to the right man will be on 


2°? 


the basis of a drawing account against 
commission on profits. 
Replies to this advertisement will -be 


treated in strictest confidence and should 
give complete information as to the 
writer’s experience, age, salary expected, 
etc. The members of our organization 
have been notified of this advertisement. 
ve Address “L,’? Box 150, care Printers’ Ink. 


— 2 aa a 
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ART MANAGER 


Presently employed with large 
agency, seeking change. Knows 
art, artists, advertising and repro- 
duction. Convincing background 
of experience and training—both 
A-No.-1 agency and studio art de- 
partments. New York preferred. 
Address “J.,’ Box 298, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 














WANTED 


Assistant Sales Manager, by 
large New York chocolate com- 
pany. Splendid opportunity for 
experienced man, 25-30. Must 
be accurate, good on detail, 
capable of handling correspond- 
ence, orders, working out charts, 
etc. Give age, nationality, edu- 
cation, past experience, ap- 
proximate salary. Address “S.,” 
Box 154, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Sell by Direct Mail 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail’ 


Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
towns without salesmen. With one letter a 
merchant sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 
tailer sold $22,896.20 in 30 days. Send 
25c for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting letters, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. 
of usable cashable selling ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. {8th St., New York City 





a year for 12 numbers full | 
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A. A. Mowbray with Batter; 


Manufacturers Association 

Arnold A. Mowbray has been elected 
commissioner of the National Battery 
Manufacturers Association, a recently 
formed organization with headquarters 
at New York. He has been commis. 
sioner for the last two years of the 
Asbestos Brake Lining Association, and 
will continue in that capacity. His 
present activities are directed to the 
curbing of false and misleading adver. 
tising in the battery and brake-lining in. 
dustries. 


J. V. Farrell with 
Moser & Cotins 


James V. Farrell, recently with 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, has joined 
the mechanical production department 
of Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly 
with The Blackman Company, Inc., and 
the Harry Portér Company, both of 
New York. 


New Account for Detroit 
Agency 

The Mutual Electric & Machine 
Company, Detroit, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Industrial 
Advertising Company, of that city, 
The Mutual company manufactures 
Bull Dog safety switches, switchboards, 
knife switches and other electrical 
apparatus. 


Death of Thomas H. Child 


Thomas H. Child, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, died in that city on 
October 13. Mr. Child, who was sixty- 
three years of age, was Eastern represen- 
tative of a number of business, farm and 
religious publications. 








$100 OR MORE FOR AN IDEA 


that can be utilized in the production of printed mat- 
ter to supply fill-in work, by a large modern printing 
plant with ample capital, located in New York City. 


Send a brief outline of your idea, indicating its general charac- 
ter, which will be considered promptly and if it appears to 
warrant investigation we will take it up in detail with you. 








Address E, Box 28,‘‘Printers’ Ink,”’ 185 Madison Ave., NewYork 











| BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 2222 | 


,EAGERLY READ WEEKLY By 5000 DEALERS 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








“PRINTERS’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 
J 


cost sixty-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








the celebrated 


The manufacturers of 
in need of 


Stenpho Steel Sign are 
aggressive sales representation in ter- 
ritories not now adequately covered. 
Stenpho signs can be built in quantities 
of from 25 up. Write: The Stenpho 
Co., 15 E. Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATION 
Two high-powered men with real records 
or results and wide acquaintanceship 
among advertisers and agencies seek rep- 
resentation for manufacturer, publisher 
or advertising firm in Philadelphia and 
contiguous territory. Box 715, 


For Sale—About 1500 steel filing boxes 
used in filing newspapers, or can be used 
for most any purpose. Size of boxes is 
6%4"x8%"x11" deep. These boxes were 
especially made to order and are of the 
finest quality. They are in knock down 
shape and fine condition. Complete files 
can be seen at this office. Morse Interna- 
tional Agency, 449 Fourth Avenue, City. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 

A client wishes to sell patent, stock, tools 
and equipment for manufacturing an ar- 
ticle selling to the hardware, general-store 
and toy trade. Over thirty thousand sold 
this year. Popular price, looks worth 
double, good margin of profit. 

Reason: Article does not go well with 
other line. 

UTICA ADVERTISING SERVICE 
808 Union St. Utica, N. Y. 


MY “MIDDLE” NAME 
s “Mail-Order”. If you have a mail- 
order publication with an honest-to-good- 
ness circulation of 100,000 or more, that 
can be sold on its merits and earn repeat 
orders—and if you’re looking for an 
Eastern Representative who knows his 
territory and can sell the small-town 
and rural field—answer this advertise- 
ment Today. Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS! 
PLEASE NOTE! 


I am going to be in Chicago week of 
November 2nd. Will be glad to confer 
with any publisher seeking the services 
of an Eastern Representative with a 
record of success, and facts and figures 
to prove it. Address Box 710, P. I. 




















WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


EEKLY NEWSPAFER 

PAYING OVER 16% 
and $2000 SALARY, can be 
bought for $5800—part de- 
ferred. Owner has opportunity to 
purchase job printing plant, which 
he prefers. Outlying towns swell 
advertising volume; job printing 
from two important educational 
institutions. Equipment includes 
Linotype, Miehle Cylinder (re- 
cently instailed) and two Gordons. 
Our No. 6830. 


| FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
|| THIRD NAT'LB'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FOR $15.00 CASH 
An inch Display Advertisement can be 
inserted one time in 153 country weekly 
newspapers. 
THE MESSENGER of SMITHTOWN 
Smithtown Branch, Long Island 
New York 








I am going to London 
November First 


My experience of 6 years in food product 
merchandising and selling equip me to 
be valuable to an organization interested 
in developing English or European busi- 
ness. Can negotiate proper agency con- 
nections or serve in any _ confidential 
capacity required. For full particulars 
ticulars see page 195. 





HELP WANTED 


Photo-Engraving Order and Billing 
Clerk—Young man with experience in 
this line of work for steady position out- 
side of New York. Advise salary and 
references. Box 719, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—First-class retoucher on 
mechanical subjects. Powers Photo 
Engraving Co., 154 Nassau St., 
City. 














OPPORTUNITY 
An experienced photo-engraving sales- 
man wanted. Replies confidential. 
F. O. Clark Engraving Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Advertising Solicitor with agency experi+ 
ence. Must be reliable and be thoroughly 
capable of handling accounts. Liberal in- 
ducements. Write or ‘phone for confi- 
dential interview. Markwell Advertising 
Service, 375 Fifth Ave.; Caledonia 2440. 


WANTED—A classified manager in a 
city of over 100,000. No wandering 
pilgrim need apply. Some good, aggres- 
sive, second-string man on a big paper 
which has given him modern experience 
is preferred. Industry, enthusiasm and 
results achieved will be rewarded. Box 
718, Printers’ Ink. 


Man to take charge of Advertising 
Department in New York City. Manu- 
facturing Corporation with ten plants in 
East and Middle West and twenty branch 
offices and warehouses throughout the 
country. Merchandise sold through job- 
bers; supply items for all retail stores and 
manufacturing concerns. Box 694, 


LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 

New York territory, good salary, liberal 
drawing account (or both), to man hav- 
ing personal acquaintance with national 
and local buyers of twenty-four-sheet 
posters. The man we want is one 
now selling such accounts. Confidential 
No. 1, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman Required 
Publisher of fine group of Canadian 
(A. B. C.) technical papers would like 
to, get in touch with qualified salesman 
in New York City and adjacent territory. 
State experience, age, education, present 
connection. Will consider full-time sal- 
aried man or part-time commission plan. 
Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A man who can sell adver- 
tising. A small but rapidly growing 
general advertising agency with an 
active direct mail department, in a city 
of one hundred thousand, excellent sur- 
rounding territory, only four hours from 
Chicago, want a representative who can 
create new accounts. opportunity. 
Address Chicago Office, Printers’ Ink, 
Box 703. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

We are seeking the part-time services of 
an advertising solicitor who is calling on 
manufacturers. The man must at the 
present time be representing a class or 
trade periodical. The services he will 
sell do not conflict with any work he is 
now doing, but will increase his income 
$200 a month. Give particulars in con- 
fidence and further information will be 
sent. Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 


A High Grade Salesman 
Wanted 


To the man whose past selling 
record proves he is a_business- 
getter, a famous Manufacturer 
offers the opportunity of joining 
one of America’s highest-earning 
sales forces. Specify age, religion, 
education and detailed sales experi- 
ence. All replies kept confidential. 
Personal interview arranged later. 
Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 
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Nationally known daily newspaper has 
opening for experienced advertising solicitor 
on special work in each of the following 
cities: New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis. In an- 
swer give age, experience, at least five 
references regarding character and abil- 
ity, likewise enclose photograph of your- 
self with your application. Party who 
secures this position in each of these 
cities must have lived in such city for 
at least six months. Box 717, P. I. 





4 LIVE, aw sie LOOKING, 

FAST-GROWING RETAIL 
CLOTHING STORE IN A CITY 
FOUR HOURS DISTANT FROM 
rg ee IS IN SEARCH OF 


SOME EXPERIENCE IN COPY 
WRITING, BUT WE INSIST BY 
ALL MEANS ON HAVING A 
MAN WITH ORIGINALITY OF 
THOUGHT AND STYLE. THIS 
IS A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


FUTURE. BOX 699, P. I. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 


We want another man with sufficient 
knowledge of advertising principles to 
realize the merit of a high-class business- 
building service for banks and the 
ability to sell it. 

A seasoned man who is accustomed to 
earning $10,000 per year upwards, and 
who is willing to travel extensively. 

This is a clean, high-grade proposition 
that is being sold every day and making 
good for banks who use it. The adver- 
tiser is a_ strong, substantial, highly 
rated concern—the leader in this field. 

We want replies only from men of 
personality and determination. Give 
full particulars about yourself in strict 
confidence. Our. men know of this ad- 
vertisement. Interview will be arranged 
either in New York or Philadelphia. Box 
706, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Complete File of Printers’ Ink Weekly 
October, 1915, to date. October, 1915, 
including October 1919, bound; rest un- 
bound. Riley, 165 Broadway, Room 2501. 
8995 Cortland. 


WE WANT A NEIGHBOR 
Needing a little more room in our present 
quarters, Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany have just leased another floor in 
the Cameron Building, at 34th Street 
and Madison Avenue. This enables us 
to offer to a congenial neighbor some par- 
ticularly desirable office space. For par- 
ticulars see page 195. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TECHNICAL STUDENT WITH 
KNOWLEDGE OF ADVERTISING 
SEEKS OPPCRTUNITY FOR_DE- 
VELOPMENT. BOX 711, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPER, PUBLICATION AND 
PUBLICITY ‘MAN seeks opportunity 
for broader service. Knows make-up 
and layout. Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 
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Artist—Young lady, thoroughly experi- 
enced, fashions, general subjects, creative 
ideas; qualified in secretarial and steno- 
graphic work, seeks position where com- 
bined capabilities are desired. Box 720, P. I. 





Editor, newspaperman, publicity spe- 
cialist—29, 4% years director press re- 
lations for relief organization—seeks op- 
portunity in advertising, house-organ, or 
similar fields; salary, $4000. Box 701, P. I. 


Executive Secretary—Nine years’ varied 
business experience, handles correspond- 
ence efficiently, details with accuracy, 
plans work adequately. Position. with 
advancement desired. Box 725, P. I. 





Young Man—21, studying advertising il- 
justration—seeks advertising future. Thor- 
ough office experience managing, mailing, 
multigraphing department, 4 years. Knowl- 
edge, layout, lettering, etc. Box 723, P. I. 





Accountant-Office Manager 


wishes to connect with progressive con- 
cern. Formerly office manager of one of 
the largest typographic concerns. High- 
est credentials. Box 722, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORS—ATTENTION 


I am the only free-lance in Mahoning 
Valley steel center. Let me _ handle 
a trade and technical assignments. 

A. J. Lynch, 363 Grant, Youngstown, O. 


N. Y. ADV. MAN 


Copy plan chief with big agencies. 
Eight years on important! accounts. 
Box 704, Printers’ Ink. 











Free Lance Copy Writer 
Young woman, wide experience, specialist 
in fashion copy. Also verses, jingles for 
greeting cards, etc. Write Box 721, P. I. 





Secretary-Stenographer—Eight years’ 
experience in publishing field desires new 
connection with concern who has an 
opening for exceptionally competent 
young lady with initiative and ability. 
Salary $35. Box 705, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Five years’ experience in supervising in- 
sertion; printing; dealers’ service and 
production. Salary, $50 week to start. 
Box 698, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Young man, 23, in advertising depart- 
ment of large concern wants agency con- 
nection. Knowledge of copy and layout, 
production and office methods. Right con- 
nection more important than salary. 
congenial live-wire. Box 697, I 





SOMEONE CAN USE ME 


American. Twenty-nine years of age. 
Over three years in charge of Sales Pro- 
motion of a division of one of the coun- 
try’s largest advertisers. Handled national 
Magazine, newspaper, direct-mail adver- 
tising, as well as all other work coming 
under sales promotion. Planned full cam- 
Pei Ss, wrote copy and saw them car- 

through. Want to start at a fair 
salary, but opportunity to grow, based on 
services rendered, greatest consideration. 
Some advertiser or an agency can use 
me. Box 691, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
Young man seeks steady position with 
agency or publication. Will start at $18. 
One year’s general free-lance experience. 
Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 





. 
Copy Writer 
30; some experience; good general writ- 
ing background; wants opportunity for 
further development. Box 714, » 





COPY WRITER—Service department 
and agency experience on business-paper 
accounts. References from clients as well 
as from employers. Primarily seeking 
permanent connection, but interested in 
special copy assignments. Box 712, P. I. 


ASSISTANT OR SECRETARY TO 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
Young man, 25, eager to make adver- 
tising his life work, will prove valuable 
assistant or secretary to busy agency 
executive. Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 








A woman having six years’ varied expe- 
rience in the Research Department of a 
New York advertising agency desires to 
make a change. She has been managing 
the department for three years and is 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
Research. Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN —thor- 
oughly experienced, constructive, successful 
worker, well acquainted with New York 
and Eastern accounts in different fields 
and agencies, now open, seeks engage- 
ment on recognized medium; best creden- 
tials; letters confidential. Box 707, P. I. 


I WANT A JOB! 


I’m 23, college man, with thorough agency 
and printing experience. Is there some 
medium-sized agency or advertising ex- 
ecutive who can use a man experienced 
on the production and creative end of 
advertising? Box 716, Printers’ Ink. 











Secretary—Production 


Young lady qualified by ability and expe- 
rience to handle agency production and 
act as Secretary. Absolute accuracy on 
details. Initiative and executive ability. 
Box 713, Printers’ Ink. 


. - 

Advertising Manager 
Young man, now head of large manufac- 
turer’s advertising department, desires 
similar position in Boston or vicinity. 
College education. Has excellent record. 
Is thoroughly experienced and of proven 
ability. Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 
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First in the 


WORLD of DICTATION 


etree of office supplies and 
a equipment long have recognized the Herald- 
Traveler as their best medium for advertising in 
Boston. Many use it exclusively. 

Week after week the Herald-Traveler carries 
more advertising for pencils, pens, paper, office sys- 
tems, typewriters and desks than any other Boston 
newspaper. Month after month the Herald- 
Traveler’s daily display lineage for this class of 
advertising is greater than that in any other 
Boston newspaper. 

The reason for this supremacy in the world of 
dictation is the-high quality of Herald-Traveler 
circulation. Herald-Traveler readers are the back- 
bone of buying Boston. Through the Herald- 
Traveler your message reaches the audience best 
qualified by education and financial ability to 
respond to your appeal. 

No other Boston newspaper covers this vast, 
rich market served by the Herald-Traveler. This 
explains why the Herald-Traveler also carries, 
consistently, the largest volume of all national 
display advertising published in Boston. 


We would be glad to send you two informative 
booklets that should be in the hands of every 
thoughtful advertiser. ‘Business Boston” and 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School” explain the 
reasons for Boston’s peculiar advertising situation 
and will guide you to satisfying returns from your 
appropriation in this great market. 

Both booklets will be sent you, gratis, upon 
request on your business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Chicago Radio Show 


November 18-23 


~% Ile 


1h 


Radio Issue of The Chicago Tribune 
Sunday, November 16 


Copy must be received by November 12 


It is estimated that more than 
150,000 paid admission at the 
New York Radio Show. 
Probably the same number will 
visit the Chicago Show. But 
several times as many people 
will read the Radio Show Issue 
of The Chicago Tribune, with 


its 950,000 circulation. 


This means upwards of four 
million readers. 


Our Regular Rates Apply 


The Chicago Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI(A 
































